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COLLECTOR'S 
ITEM 


When you stop to think about it, you and the 


Dieciesementemendenmeeen sane gemma hee 


rest of us here in the U.S.A. are just about the 
only people left in the world who still have a ’ 
free choice. ‘ 
We live where and how we pretty much 
please. We worship God in the Church of out 
choice. We can work where we like it best for i. 
the most part. We can still fire elected officials, ‘ 
in the privacy of a voting booth and not fear t <2 
the consequences. " @ 
That concept of life didn’t originate here 
It’s a dream that’s been translated in every ~ 
tongue, in every age, since men first banded 
together as neighbors. 
Yet, strangely, the vast majority of those 
who live on earth are groping in the darkness 
of tyranny. Free men have become the Col 
lector’s Item of civilization 
The kind of personal security offered by 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co. is one of the 
strongest bulwarks in defense of the freedom 


of the individual in his pursuit of happiness. 
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The only savings millions of our thriftiest 
people have are in some form of insurance. On 
this they base their hopes for their highest 


ambitions as free Americans. 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
Chicago 20, Illinois 
Health. Accident and Life Insurance 
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HE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS | 


Wherever good books are read and discussed the Book Find Club has 
become known for the high standard of its selections and their low price—only 
$1.89 per book, regardless of publishers’ higher prices. Such books as MALE 
AND FEMALE, “a study of sexes in a changing world,” by Margaret Mead; 
GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN by William C. Boyd; OUT OF MY 
LATER YEARS by Albert Einstein; LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR, 
“the inner experience of a psychoanalyst,” by Theodor Reik; THE MEANING 
OF EVOLUTION by George Gaylord Simpson—are only a few of the many 
notable books available to members. 






Members’ Price 1.89 


... and at Big Savings to You! 


The publishers’ list prices of these books range up to $6.00, but as 
a member of the Book Find Club you pay only $1.89 (plus postage and han- 
dling). Actually this means an average savings of more than 50% on the 
books you buy. 


List Price 4.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 


List Price 4.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 
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a Receive FREE Gift Book 


# You may start your membership in the Book Find 
“a Club with any of the distinguished books pictured 
on this page, and in addition as a new member you 
may choose oa FREE GIFT BOOK from among those 
listed in the coupon below. You can thus receive 
f up to $12.00 worth of books for only $1.89. 





List Price 5.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 
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List Price 3.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 
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Join The Book Find Club 





List Price 5.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 








List Price 6.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


List Price 3.75 


List Price 6.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 
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Members’ Price 1.89 


It costs you nothing to belong to the Book 
Find Club. You pay only for the books you 
want and you may take as few as four in 
the entire membership year. Each month 
you receive, FREE, the Book Find News, 
so that you can decide for yourself, after 
reading the review of the forthcoming se- 
lection, if you want the book. If not, you 
simply return the printed form (always sup- 


FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TO: ; . ; 


plied by us) which tells us not to send it. 
In addition, the Book Find News contains 
reviews of other notable books available to 
members. Since it is almost certain that you 
read at least four Book Find Club selections 
during the year anyway, why not get them 
from the Club at the tremendous savings 
we are able to effect through our large 
printing orders 





] THE BOOK FIND CLUB, 401 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y 


Please enroll me os a member and send me the FREE book and first selection | have 
indicated. | om also to receive FREE each month the Club's literary magazine, the Book Find 
News. ! understand | may accept os few as 4 books o yeor at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP 

l PRICE OF ONLY $1.89 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postoge and handling) and may cancel my mem- 
bership at any time ofter purchasing 4 selections 


j Please send os my first selection 
() MALE AND FEMALE 


|) LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR 


¢ 


() THE MEANING OF EVOLUTION 
NAME_ 


ADDRESS 


city 


Also, send os my FREE book (check title desired 


(J) CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY 
[) OUT OF MY LATER YEARS [J TWO ADOLESCENTS 
[ 


] PSYCHOANALYSIS: Evolution ond Development 
2 GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN CL) MIND AND BODY 


L) |NISHFALLEN FARE THEE WELL 


(please print) 


ZONE STATE 


(prices slightly higher in Conada) 








“A LUSTY COMEDY’ —arxinson, Times 
CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 


™ Rost TatToo 


by 
Tennessee Williams 


Directed by DANIEL MANN 


MAUREEN EL! 
with STAPLETON WALLACH 
Setting designed by _ Costumes designed by 


BORIS ARONSON ° ROSE BOGDANOFF 
incidental Music by DAVID DIAMOND 
Lighting by CHARLES ELSON 
Production Associcte BEA LAWRENCE 


MARTIN BECK, W. 45 St. Evas. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


IRENE MAYER SELZNICK 


* > 


REX LILLI 












. 4 
a A New Comedy by 
JOHN wan DRUTEN 


BARRYMORE THEA., W. 47 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





**‘WONDERFULLY FUNNY Bornes, Herald Tribune 


COURTNEY BURR ond MALCOLM PEARSON present 


RICHARD WHORF - NANCY KELLY 
: in WOLCOTT GIBBS' New Comedy 


Directed by BURGESS MEREDITH 
King 
CALDER 


Paula 
LAURENCE <- garcd 


CORT THEATRE 


137 W. 48th St., Evgs. 8:40. Mots. Wed. & Sat 





‘““UPROARIOUS” 


—ATKINSON, TIMES 


he ef GLORIA 


he FERRER SWANSON 


IN THE HILARIOUS HIT 


Twentieth Century 


by Ben Hecht and Charlies MacArthur 
Based on a play by Bruce Milthotiand 
FULTON, West 46 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 

































Letrers oF Ricuarp Wacner: The 
Burrell Collection. Edited by John N. 
Burk. Macmillan Co. $10.50. 


Since I have sung Wagner for some 
time, you can imagine that I have read 
many books concerning this com- 
poser. I don’t believe any of them, 
however, present a finer picture of the 
terrible struggle before his operas 
were recognized. The book should be 
of great interest to young artists who 
may be finding it equally hard to have 
their books read or their works per- 
formed and to all people who are in- 
terested in music. 

“My future is also quite unknown 
to me: Germany is open to me, but 
only now do I actually recognize that 
I really have no sanctuary for my art. 
Where? That is the question which 
still remains completely unanswered,” 
Wagner wrote to his friend Mrs. 
Agnes Street-Klindworth on August 
11, 1860. This question, as Mr. Burk, 
the editor. points out, was not to be 
answered until five years later “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” which the press con- 
tinually called “unperformable,” was 
at last produced. Wagner was in Paris 
in 1859: he already had composed 
“Tristan,” “Tannhauser” and “Lohen- 
grin’ and was anxious to have each 
of them performed, saying “I'll be 
lucky enough if these three turn out 
well.” But with the long and disheart- 
ening search for a singer for the title 
role of “Tristan,” it was not per- 
June 10, 1865, in 


formed until 


Munich. 


“Tannhauser™ was first heard at the 
Paris opera by the order of Napoleon. 
There was concern about expenditure; 
there were months of preparation and, 
after five postponements of the open- 
ing, the opera was heard March 13, 
18 and 24, 1861 and then withdrawn 
because of the mischief of the Jockey 
Club. Its members, rich young men 
who were infuriated at the exclusion 
of a ballet in the opera since their 
lady friends were members of the bal- 
let, brought whistles to the perform- 
ances and blew them each time there 
was a hint of real applause. Several 
letters in the books give individual 

(continued on page 4) 











PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2ng 


present in ossociotion with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Paci ic 


ie Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC” 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 

Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 


with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA, 44 St. W. of B'way 
Eves. 8:30. Mots. Wed. & Sot., 2:30 


“A SMASHING HIT!I"—COLEMAN MIRROR 


RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
present 


A New Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 


Based on the Book of the Same Name 
by Robert Fontaine 
Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
PLYMOUTH THEA. W.46St. « Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Peete eSeSeeCeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeee 


ANNE JEFFREYS .. 


OoOo?s 


COLE PORTER 

y SAM & BELLA SPEWACK 

@ SAMS. SHUBERT W. 44 Evg Mot : 
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tte vivi 
play’ ‘ 


DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN 
AND COMPANY 
presents 


i 
The Strasberg & Odets Gy 
production 


PAUL _UTA 
KELLY HAGEN 


A New play by 
CLIFFORD ODETS 
with STEVEN HIiL 
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THEATRE arts 


APRIL 1951 rHE NEW PLAYS 
; VOL. XXX 13. King Richard I 
: 14 Peer Gynt 
NUMBER ‘4 15 The Green Bay Tree 
lo rhe Rose Tattoo 
ri-( og 
18 Billy Budd 
19 Not For Childret 
; 20 ~The Small Hours 
21 ~=Razzle-Dazzle 
22 «~The High Ground 
23 The King of Friday's Men 


THEATRE 


' »4 Romeo and Juliet 
KO =Verdi, Man of the Theatre—Hans Buscl 
14) «Cleared by Customs—Mordecai Gorelik 


PERSONALITIES 


' 26 Scene in New York 
: ’8 Laughing Stars 


, ;) Abe Burrows—Richard B. Gehman 
{9 Jean Babilee & Nathalie Philippart 





FILMS 
34 The Tyrannical Dane—Paul Moor 


THEATRE: USA 
19 Speak the Speer h, | Pray You—John Gielgud 
SL Shakespeare U.S.A.—Alice Venezky 





i 52. On Directing Shakespeare—John Houseman 
54 The Glass of Fashion—David Ffolkes 
' 55 Trouping Shakespeare—Robert Porterfield 
| %) Televising Shakespeare—Fred Coe 
= % An American Shakespeare Festiy il—Lawrence Langner 


* Cover by Richard Avedon 
rHE PLAY 


Olivia DeHavilland as Juliet. in Dwight Deere [7 Th. Dew After I 


i omo ow t ede ck Lo isd le 
W iman s produc tion of the Sh ikespeare tr igedy pies . 


DEPARTMENTS 
' 2 The Bookshelf f 
10 The New Records 









THEATRE ARTS (combined with STAGE Magazine) is published monthly by John D. MacArthur, 4800 N. Kenneth, Chicago 30, Ill. Printed in U.S.A. Entered 
' as second class matter at the post office in Chicag i)... under the act of March 3, 1879, Vol. XXXV, No. 4, April, 1951. All rights reserved. Copyright 
950 by John D. MacArthur Copyrighted under the International Copyright Convention. ¢ opyright reserved under the Pan-American Convention. Subscription 
rates: U. S. and Possessions. 12 issues $5.00. 24 issues $9.00. Canada, 12 issues $6.00, 24 issues $11.00. Pan-American and all other foreign countries, 12 issues 








$7.00, 24 issues $13.00. Remit by money order or draft on a bank in the U. S. payable in U. S. funds. Currency sent at subscriber’s risk. All subscriptions must 
be paid for in advance. Allow five weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. For change of address send old address with the new, including postal 
zone number, if any. The editors cannot assume responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES ADVERTISING SALES OFFICES BUSINESS & CIRCULATION OFFICES 
130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 4800 N. Kenneth, Chicago 30, Ill. 





“A TRUE MASTER WORK!” 


GIELGUD BROWN 


in CHRISTOPHER FRY'S 


*' The Ladys 
Not For 


Burning ” 


JOHN GIELGUD OLIVER MESSEL 


ROYALE THEA., 45th St.. W. of Bway 


“A vastly enjoyable song-and-dance antic 


put on with humorous perfection." 
— BROOKS ATKINSON, Times 


CAROL 
CHANNING 


GENTLEMEN 
PREFER 
BLONDES 


ZIEGFELD THEA., 54 St. & 6 Ave® 
Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 


the SMARTEST Show 
the DANCIEST Music 
the FINEST Food 

In Towul e 


@ the Copa sGay Hew Reue @ 


@ For Dinner at 8-Then at 12-Againatz2  @ 


© COPACABANA ° 


10 E.60 ¢ PL 8-0900 
| DINNER $275 
eo “™ 








““what did the critics say?” 


® You can find out 
Subscribe to the weekly 
keeps you informed of the 
Broadway critical scene 


the easy way 
that 


current 


Digests of drama reviews, articles 
and programs from N.Y. papers, 
magazines, radio and TV. Ratings 
of current shows by top drama 
critics 


eritical digest 


50S Sth Ave., N. ¥. 17, N. Y. 


$10 a year ™) 25c¢ a sample 


Name 
Address 


City, State 
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(continued from page 2) 


points of view of this event. 

These stories about the operas told 
through Wagner’s letters are extreme- 
ly interesting and, I think, give us new 
insight of the composer himself. The 
book should interest music lovers. 

—Lauritz MELCHIOR 


Tue Pray: A Critical Anthology. 
Edited by Eric Bentley. Prentice-Hall. 
$3.65. 

The dramatic critic in our time has 
become nearly all-powerful. Always 
more influential than his confréres 
of the other arts, he presents today 
a “danger” comparable (though in 
to the best-seller habit 
of the reading public. For just as 


the reverse) 


readers have come to rely on the best- 
seller lists for their reading matter, 


An Invitation To... 


OMOTTOV 





Fach month TOMORROW presents— 


| @ NIGHTLIFE AND DAYLIGHT... . 


playgoers have come to depend al- | 


most exclusively on the drama critic 
of their daily newspaper—not only 
to choose what they are to see but to 
tell them what they are to think. Thus, 
the average playgoer attending “The 
Cocktail Party” does nct come recep- 
tively to enjoy and absorb what is 
there, but to search for a vague mean- 
ing the critic may have read into it 
after his positive fashion. 

It is probably this kind of audience 
apathy which Eric Bentley hopes to 
offset 
Certainly it is a refreshing departure 


in his “critical anthology.” 


in tone when he insists in his preface, 
and implies throughout the notes of 
the plays, that “pleasure is the first 
return we expect of any art.” A stu- 
of literature in the 
truest sense, Mr. Bentley pre- 
viously indicated an independent “un- 


dent dramatic 


has 


orthodox” spirit in such works as 
“Bernard Shaw: A Reconsideration” 
(written before the recent artificial 
of Shaw). and 
“From the Modern Repertoire,” an 
admirable anthology of little known 


revival interest in 


but significant modern plays. While 
the present anthology is not quite as 
valuable a contribution, it reflects the 
same wholesome open-mindedness and 
freedom from pedantry characteristic 
of Mr. Bentley as teacher and critic. 

With one or two exceptions, the 
nine plays Mr. Bentley has chosen are 
recognized classics. At first glimpse 
the of 


such familiar items as “Cyrano de 


one wonders at inclusion 
“The Importance of Be- 
ing Earnest.” “Twelfth Night” and 


(continued on page 6) 


Bergerac,” 


discriminating reviews of current 
Broadway plays by critic and direc- 


tor Harold Clurman. 


MUSICAL NOTES... commentaries 
on opera, the dance, symphonic mu- 
sic, 


composers, and musicians by 


John Brigcs. 
AMERICAN NOTEBOOK ... a con- 


sideration of the amusing and fright- 
ening aspects of the American scene 
by Thomas Sugrue. 


A stimulating and forward-looking 
editorial by EILEEN J. GARRETT 


editor-in-chief. 


A 14-page book section containing 


penetrating reviews of the latest 


books. 


| ARTICLES ¢ FICTION © POETRY 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
4 MONTHS FOR ONLY $1.00 


Buy TOMORROW now at your 
newsstand or mail in the cou- 
pon below and we'll send you 
the next four issues, starting 
with March, for only $1. Not 
much to pay for a world of 
pleasure ahead! 


po-ct ornare ond 
| TOMORROW MAGAZINE ; 
l |! East 44th Street | 
| New York 17, N. Y. | 

| 
; Please send me the next four issues of | 
TOMORROW, starting with March, for 

$i. 

| | 
| [] Payment Enclosed [} Bill Me 
7 Name 
| | 
| Address | 
| | 
| City Zone State | 
| TA-4 | 
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—— Do You Remember: 















Fred and Adele Astaire 
we in “The Band Wagon”? 


John Barrymore Marilyn Miller 


as ““Hamlet’’? as “Peter Pan”? 





Judith Anderson Helen Hayes in Tallulah Bankhead 


Jose Ruben “Mary of Scotland”? ae in “The Little Foxes”? 


in “As You Desire Me”? 


| REE -TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


This magnificent volume, illustrated with over 








3000 photographs . . . a handsome album of 
glorious theatre memories, 1900 to 1950... 


A Pictorial History of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Dantel Blum + Regular Retail Price $750 


tt the magic of the theatre for the past fifty years has 
A been captured in this superb volume. Over 3000 
photographs of all the important plays and players, to- 
gether with a year-by-year comment, bring back memories 
of the great footlight figures, past and present. Bernhardt, 
Mansfield, Dusé, George Arliss, the Lunts, Leslie Howard, 
Anna Held, Judith Anderson, Laurette Taylor, Helen 
Hayes, Katherine Cornell, and the Barrymores are just a few 
who stand before the footlights in these fascinating pages. 


Famous scenes from hundreds of shows are re-created: 
from Ben Hur to South Pacific, from Lightnin’ and Peg O’ 
My Heart to The Cocktail Party. Every theatre lover will 
cherish this album of memories and pore over it for hours 


Measures over a foot high 
on end, It is exceptionally large, measuring over a foot high. 


3000 photographs of fa- 
mous plays and players 


since 1900 
a a ee 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages y THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


Dept. TA-4, 9% Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINA 
TION A Pict 1 History of The Americar 
Theatre, together with my first selection, and en 
roll me a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I 

turn both books within 10 days you will cancel 
my membership. If I keep them, you will send me 

Curtain Time Ivance of each new play selec 
tion and I will pay $1.89, plus shipping charges 

Cain a 
I 





















The Fireside Theatre is an important new you may decide whether or not you want it. 
service to drama lovers. It brings you the full You need accept only four selections a year. 
text of the new stage successes, each ina hand- The cost is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping 
some volume. charges—less than the price of a balcony seat. 
Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: The volumes are handsomely bound, and soon 
The cultural advantages are obvious, for you 8OW into a library well worth having. 
will gain a fuller appreciation of the new 
plays. You will know them intimately, scene 
by scene. You can savor their full richness; 
re-read them at your leisure; discuss them with 
authority; build a fine library of dramatic 
SUCCESSES 


Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noel Coward, 
Katherine Cornell, Peggy Wood, Gertrude 
Lawrence, John Mason Brown, and other well- 
known theatrical people highly commended 
the Fireside Theatre. “A wonderful idea,” 
says Roland Young. “Ie will bring new de- 
Proven Hits: You are offered plays that have _ light to thousands.” 


will keep ‘‘A Pictorial His 
hearre s a FREE Gift, and 
take at least three more plays at the same low Club 
price from the twelve or more which you will offer 
lway as possible. 


. 
won the plaudits of both the critics and the 
I lit bork c 
pol , 2s No Money Ne nt: oupon wil ’ Print P 
public. You receive them as soon as possible | oney ed Be pe ; The coupon will 
» ones ; bring you a free copy of the larg 50 vol- 
after pening night—to read, enjoy, and als- 5 : me ; — a © rae 


ume, A Pictorial History of The American 


cuss while everyone is still talking about them. Ti : : h f ; 
heatre gether with your first selection r 


——SH—s oo oo a oe a oo 
= 
———— 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members not delighted, you may return both books in Zone N 
$ hot < | ( Grose 
receive a free subscription to “Curtain Time, 10 days and your membership will be can- F = 
= ees : E . . . ond ) " .) 4 Canada ig 
. informative and entertaining play-review. celled. The Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA-4, H Add Bond St - oa 
t describes e7 h sele . # : ) ) r ; >) Res r oy) . A ia wa f rontia) 
ac lection in advance, so that Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 2-2 orn ee oe ee eee en etn eee on eee 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
$2.50 


SEASON IN THE SUN 
Wolcott Gibbs 


BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE 


John Van Druten 


HILDA CRANE 


Samson Raphaelson 


ALL ABOUT EVE 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz 


BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS 


Kenneth Rexroth 


PROPHECY TO THE WIND 
Norman Nicholson 
THE BEST TELEVISION PLAYS 


OF THE YEAR 
Ed.—William |, Kaufman 


$2.50 
$2.50 
$2.50 
$1.50 


$1.75 


$4.50 


48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


New “Jitles 


DETECTIVE STORY @ THE MADWOMAN 

OF CHAILLOT @ SUMMER AND SMOKE 

@ GAYDEN @ CLUTTERBUCK @ LOVE 

ME LONG @ MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS @ 

ANNA LUCASTA @ ANNE OF THE THOU- 

SAND DAYS @ THE MAN @ HARVEY @ 
THE WISTERIA TREES 


New revised Catalog sent free on request 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6, N. Y. 





“A beautiful piece of work”’ 


ALTHEA HUNT, Director, 
William and Mary Theatre 


THE ART OF 


SCENIC DESIGN 


LEE SIMONSON discusses de- 


sign, scene construction, lighting 
and theatrical architecture since 
the Renaissance. Over 300 illus- 


trations. $6.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 £. 33rd St., N.Y. 6 


Scourge aud 


A new interpretation of Hamlet 


based on the Renaissance idea 
of the Complete Gentleman. A 
scene-by-scene analysis. By G. 
R. Elliott. $3.50 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Box 6697, College Station, Durham, N. C. 
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“Othello.” The first two seem to lack 
stature, and the two Shakespeare 
plays are not among his most “difh- 
cult.” But, as we come to realize, Mr. 
Bentley’s purpose is chiefly to give 
the beginning student of the drama 
a wider sense of its possibilities and 
achievements than his Broadway at- 
tendances may offers 


these plays as superior examples of 


provide. He 


various genres, i.e., melodrama, farce, 
comedy, tragedy, fantasy, etc. The 
two most interesting choices are 
Strindberg’s intriguing fantasy “The 
Ghost Sonata” (as “modern” as any- 
thing we have yet seen on Broad- 
way), and Cocteau’s unconventional 
of Sophocles’ *Anti- 


a marvelous example of ar- 


“translation 
gone - 
tistic recreation. 

Instead of the usual textbook com- 
mentary at the end of each play, Mr. 
Bentley modestly suggests points of 
approach which have interested him 
personally. While one may question 
the relative importance of discussing 
the use of comic devices in Moliére’s 
“The Miser,” 


kind of critical exercise which should 


it is none the less the 


make for better readers and listeners. 
And generally Mr. Bentley succeeds 
in bringing fresh insights. 

Playgoers and readers should mem- 
orize one particular observation: 
“The Number One Error in dramatic 
criticism [is] to assume that what a 
character says the author would en- 
dorse. Even if there is a character 


who speaks the author’s views. he is 


New, revised edition 
of the standard work 
for all who write 

for stage or TV 


RAFTSMANSHIP 
OF THE 
ONE-ACT PLAY 


By Percival Wilde 


@ With a special section on 
how to convert a play from 
stage to television 

Just published, $3.75 


At all bookstores 


PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 











HAVE 
YOU . 
DISCOVERED 


new york's NEW 
theatre BOOKSTORE 
and GALLERY 


@ THEATRE BOOKS e 
@ POLLOCK'S TOY THEATRES e 


Write for our book-lists and prices 
Send us all your requests 


the NEW BOOKSTORE & GALLERY, inc, 


63 W. 44 St., New York City, Mu 7-4385 
AT THE ALGONQUIN 


“FUNNY, frightening . . . INSPIRING TO 
WATCH . . . Women's Wear Daily, N. Y. 


A NEW PLAY! A NEW PLAYWRIGHT! 
The author, KEN PARKER 


winner of TWO nation wide play contests! 


The prize play, a COMEDY-mystery 
““THERE’S ALWAYS A MURDER’’ 


ONE SET, Interior, cast of 6W, 4M 
Published by SAMUEL FRENCH—85c 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 


“Good entertainment fare"’. . . 
N.Y. Journal-American 


“PERFECT for theatre-in-the-round” 
EPS News Syndicate, N. Y. 


Pe ople of the Theatre, Dance 


and Musicians play the RE- 
CORDER. Family groups 
play this woodwind. We have 
the finest instruments, So- 
| prano, Alto, Tenor, Bass and 
Sopranino, in Baroque and 
Swiss fingerings. Prices from 
$8.50. Also the largest Re- 


corder Music Catalog. 
Send for Catalog 41 
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not necessarily announcing also the 
theme of a play!” Bearing this ‘n 
mind, we note that the superiority of 
a play like Ibsen’s “Ghosts” (which 
we may study here alongside “Death 
of a Salesman”’) lies in that its theme, 
its meaning, envelops the play as a 
whole; in Mr. Miller’s more 
literal play it is conveyed only in 
detached fragments—in the behavior 
of a character, in a_ few 
speeches and pathetic scenes. Viewed 
on the revealing printed page, this 
highly praised play fails to suggest 
the all-embracing 


while 


single 


doom 
which is a sign of great tragedy. 
—Nona BALAKIAN 


sense of 


Fanny Ketty oF Drury Lane. By 
Francis. Rockliff Publishing 
Ltd. London. $3.50. 

Though Basil Francis did a stag- 


Basil 
Corporation, 


gering amount of research in prepar- 
ing his biography of the English 
actress Fanny Kelly, and was unques- 
tionably enamored of his heroine, he 
fails to bring her to life and to estab- 
lish the cause of her fame. It is diffi- 
cult, as a result, for the reader to 
think of her as one of the 
professional era 


greatest 
actresses of her 
(1798-1835), considering her physi- 


Her voice was weak. 


cal limitations. 
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TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL FOR THE 


SUMMER THEATRE SCHOOL 


JULY 2 to AUGUST 25 


in association with 


THE DUTCHESS PLAYERS 


(FROM THE SIX O'CLOCK THEATRE—N.Y.C.) 
at FISHKILL, NEW YORK 


Approved by Veterans Administration 
Registrar—27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N. Y. © 


Her features were flat and her brow 
was low; and although her smile had 
a “gleam,” references across the foot- 
lights to her beauty seemed incon- 
gruous. Fortunately, however, her 
plainness was offset by a handsome 
body which she was fond of display- 
ing in boy’s clothes. Her other assets 
were worthy ones—virtuosity, 
rity, humor, 


integ- 
intelligence and talent. 
While Fanny may not come through 
convincingly, the famous essayist 
Charles Lamb does. He appears as 
a host, an affectionate brother, a 
brother with Freudian imputations, 
a clerk, an unsuccessful playwright, 
a practical joker and an unrequited 
lover. For Charles was in love with 
Fanny, and wrote her a proposal that 
is unique among amatory epistles. 
Mr. Francis’s discussion of Fanny’s 
personal life is surprising. He goes 
out of his way to exploit her chastity. 
He stresses her lofty rejection of im- 
proper overtures on the part of vari- 
ous gentlemen, including a madman 
who took a shot at her in the theatre. 
Then, belatedly, he reveals an illegiti- 
mate daughter with century-old, sus- 
pect evidence, introduced to prove 
his unresolved theories that the child 
was actually Fanny’s; that she was a 
(continued on page 8) 
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Oregon's 11th Annual 
Shakespearean 
Festival 
ASHLAND, OREGON 


AUGUST Ist to 25th 
* 


25 Productions 
in Repertoire 


King Lear 
Henry IV, Part 2 
Measure for Measure 


Twelfth Night 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


ANGUS L. BOWMER 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE 
a 

| Assisting: 


DR. MARGERY BAILEY 
Stanford 


ALLEN FLETCHER 
Purdue 


RICHARD GRAHAM 
New York 


DOUGLAS RUSSELL 
Carnegie Tech 


JAMES SANDOE 
| University of Colorado 


DR. CURT ZIMANSKY 
lowa State University 


CASTING: June |8th 


Roles for experienced non-professionals 
Available until that time 


| 
| (Limited number, board and room scholarships 
| available for those exempt from the draft.) 


* 

COLLEGE CREDIT 

FOR THOSE REGISTERED AT 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE 

* 

FULL INFORMATION 

ON REQUEST 

* 


| Apply to ANGUS L. BOWMER 


OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN 
FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION 


ASHLAND, OREGON 
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nn BEACH, FLORIDA 


One of Florida's most distin- 
guished resort hotels offering 
every facility for rest and p!ay. 
Available are championship 
golf courses, tennis courts, and 
bathing on the World's Most 
Famous Beach. Nightly enter- 
tainment. Exquisite cuisine, 
European and American Plans. 
Congenial guests and manage- 
ment. Ideal convention facilities. 


For information and reservations 


write 


JOHN E. LEONARD, General Manager 


PRICES ISSENA 


HOTEL: INN - COTTAGES 





IN MIAMI 


YOU'RE AT HOME AT THE 


VILLA D'ESTE 


HOTEL 


An address of distinction in the 
very heart of Florida's famous 
Gold Coast. Close by is every 
Miami and Miami Beach at- 
traction: theatres, restaurants, 
clubs, tracks, and the beaches. 


Large, beautifully appointed 
rooms and housekeeping apart- 
ments; spacious lobby, air 
conditioned cocktail lounge, 


congenial guests and manage- 


ment. 


BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 
AT 8th STREET 
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(continued from page 7) 


foster child; that she was a ward, 
mercifully adopted when her father, 
Grimaldi, the famous English clown, 
could no longer support her. 

For students of English theatrical 
history, the book contains a great 
deal of information about charters, 
patent laws, monopolies, sponsor- 
ships, pseudo-rehearsals, benefits, and 
changes in acting techniques, together 
with the first “dress circle.” 

—BERNARD SOBEL 


G. B. S. Postscript. By Hesketh 
Pearson. Harper. $2.75. 

This informative, gossipy volume 
serves in a variety of ways as a post- 
cri Hesketh Pearson’s bi hy 
script to Hesketh Fearson s biography 


of Shaw, telling us how the earlier | 


book was written, what happened in 
Shaw’s life after it appeared, and, 
most interesting of all, what new facts 
can be revealed now, after Shaw’s 
death. Mr. Pearson has revelations for 
us about Shaw’s married life, his first 
publication, his relationship with 
Wilde, his wrestling-matches with 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and his sev- 
ered friendships with Granville- 
Barker and H. G. Wells. We can be 
grateful for most of this new informa- 
tion and for the new garland of anec- 
dote that Mr. Pearson has woven, but 
he may be taking some of Shaw’s ha- 
hitual exaggerations too literally; one 
may wonder, for instance, if Gran- 
ville-Barker’s estrangement from the 
theatre and Wells’ hostility to the Fa- 
bian Society can be explained only by 
the private and personal motives 
which Mr. Pearson describes. In the 
midst of his very understandable ex- 
citement over the gossip he is retail- 
ing, this biographer seems to forget 
that Shaw and the others were some- 
times capable of making decisions on 
the basis of reasons that cannot be 
reduced to juicy gossip. 

Like many men who write on Shaw, 
Mr. Pearson makes himself a charac- 
ter in his book; it must be observed 
that he is, contrary to his own inten- 
tion, not an entirely sympathetic char- 
acter and that he certainly does not 
inspire unquestioning confidence. 
Consider: Mr. Pearson apparently re- 
gards an advocate of Social Credit as 
a typical economist; he is “certain” 
that Shakespeare died of venereal 
disease: he has a low opinion of 
Granville-Barker’s Shakespeare criti- 
cism, mainly because it is not built 
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RE-OPENS MAY 8TH 


RICHARD GRAHAM—ZACK WATERS 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
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an Equity Company 
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considered 


This is not a school, but a 
chance to learn ALL branches 
of theatre by actual work with 
artists in the various depart- 
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chance to ACT. 


Only charge is for room and board 
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upon hypotheses about Shakespeare’s 
life: in his only critical observation 
on Shaw’s plays he calls “Androcles 
and the Lion” “the greatest comedy 
in English since Shakespeare wrote 
‘Twelfth Night,’ ” but he says nothing 
further to explain why he prefers 
“Androcles” to Shaw’s other come- 
dies. Mr. Pearson’s idiosyncrasies al- 
most cancel out his emphasis upon 
the strangeness of Shaw’s behavior. 
Instead of being distressed at Shaw’s 
peculiarities, one is more inclined 
than ever to admire G. B. S. and to 
marvel at his patience with Pearson. 

—Henry PopkKIN 


Tue Best TELEVISION PLays OF THE 
Year. Edited by William I. Kauf- 
man. Merlin Press. $4.50. 

The dust “blurb” of this 
book inexactly states that the plays 
in this volume “qualify as early 
classics of TV.” However, this vol- 
ume is interesting for what is in it 
rather than for the claims made for it. 

There is a documentary type script, 
“The Julian Houseman Story,” which 
is clearly and fully done and accu- 
rately designed for good use of the 


cover 


medium. There are three compara- 
tively simple pieces: “Zone of Quiet,” 
adapted from a short story of Ring 
Lardner’s by David Shaw, “The 
Goldbergs” by Gertrude Berg, and 
“Something In The Wind” by Fred 
Coe adapted by Ethel Frank. “Zone 
of Quiet” is good comedy writing; 
“The Goldbergs” script is intimate, 
sharply and lovingly done character 
writing; and “Something In_ the 
Wind” is a well-constructed and a 
fancifully and humorously treated 
“suspense” story. All these are works 
in which the thematic material has 
been well explored and in which it 
would seem that good craftsmen are 
at home with their subject and well 
conversant with the special require- 
ments of the medium. They are not 
pretentious and they reflect an honest 
understanding of what was to be done 
and of hard and precise thinking 
about how to do it completely. 

The production of “The Battleship 
Bismarck” was one of the exciting 
technical triumphs of television. It 
was written by Maurice Valency and 
adapted by Worthington Miner. As a 
script for action potentialities it is a 
sturdy piece of TV literature. 

This book will be helpful to new 
writers for television and of interest 
to all who are involved in theatre or 


TV production. 


—Vincent J. DoNEHUE. | 
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“I Shall 
Try To 
Be A 
Good 
Caae. a" 





Armandino’s entire family perished in a bombardment. He was found wounded 
but still alive, in his dead mother’s arms . . . he had lost his right arm up to 


the shoulder, and several fingers of his left hand. For years he has wandered 
homeless and hungry. 


Yet Armandino faces life with a smile. Now in a Plan colony near Rome, he 
writes to his American foster mother: 


“Your dear letter is a dear company for me; I read it over and over again, 
always. Do you know I am beginning to do well at school? I can make the little 
accounts by myself and solve all the four operations. Only in reading I limp. 
But I promise to do better. I shall try to be a good child, you will see.” 


Wherever war has struck, thousands of brave hearts like Armandino’s are 
beating in littke maimed bodies, waiting and hoping . . . You alone, or as a 
member of a group, can help these children by becoming a foster parent, or by 
contributing funds for plastic surgery, artificial limbs, glass eyes. As a foster 
parent you will receive a case history and photograph of your child. Your 
child is told clearly-how he is being helped and that you are his foster parent. 
Children thus feel that they have a friend, rather than someone who is just 
giving them charity. Correspondence through our office is encouraged, so that 
you can ask the child questions about his health and welfare that you would 
want to know if these were truly your own children. 


The Plan is helping children of fourteen different nationalities—in Greece, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Holland and England. By aiding these children you 
are working for the greatest aim of all—for peace. 


The Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children does not do mass relief. Each child 
is treated as an individual with the idea that besides food, clothing, shelter and 
education, the child will live in a homelike atmosphere and receive the loving 
care that so rightfully belongs to childhood. Your help can mean and do so 
much—won’t you give it—TODAY ? 


Contributions Deductible from Income Tax. 
Epna Bue, International Chairman 
FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, Inc., 55 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Partial List of Sponsors and Foster Parents 
Nancy Craig, Mary Pickford, Mrs. William Paley, Mr. and Mrs. 


Frederic March, 
Ned Calmer, Joan Bennett, Helen Hayes, Edward R. 


Murrow, Larry LeSueur 
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FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC. (TA-4-51) 
55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. LO 4-608% 
In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Station B, Montreal, Que. 
A. I wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one year. 


I will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payment will be made monthly ( . 
quarterly ( ), yearly ( ). I enclose herewith my first payment $*.... 


S I cannot “adopt” a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing $ 


If possible, sex 
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Address 
City State 
Contributions are deductible from Income Tax 


Date 
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MUSIC CENTER 


Serge Koussevitzky, Director 
TANGLEWOOD 
Lenox, Massachusetts 
Ninth Session, July 2 - August 12, 1951 
OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Boris Goldovsky, Head 
COURSES IN: 
Opera Dramatics 
Coaching 
Stage Directing 
Scenic Design 
Costuming and Make-up 
Libretto-writing 
Registrar, Berkshire Music Center 
p Syupeeny Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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offers you the essential preparations for 


oA Professional Career tn 


STAGE @ SCREEN 
RADIO e@ TELEVISION 
in a course of only 9 months. 
Enroll Now for Spring Course 


All instructions personally given 
by Miss Robinson-Duff 
Write or Phone for Literature 
235 E. 62nd St., Dept. T, New York 21, TE 8-0011 








ACHIEVE SUCCESS 


on STAGE ...on SCREEN ...on RADIO 
.-.on TELEVISION 


Spring Term Starts 
APRIL 23rd 


Hollywood's 
Finest” 


Approved for 
Veterans 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THEATRE |__ WORKSHOP. 





HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 












Faculty 
ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
UTA HAGEN 

ANTHONY MANNINO 
HORTON FOOTE 

MIRA ROSOVSKAYA 


For Interviews Write or Phone ORegon 5-4125 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y 
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The New Records 


@ Decca, whose achievements in the 
field of recorded music are praise- 
worthy, is also engaged in providing 
recorded versions of Broadway suc- 
cesses of this and other seasons. 
Their LP aibums—“Death of a 
Salesman,” “The Cocktail Party,” and 
“The Consul,” with original casts— 
are important additions to the rec- 
ord library. With some reservations 
the same thing can be said of a pair 
of single LP’s that are the latest ad- 
ditions to the series titled “Cherished 
Moments of the Theatre,” on which 
Decca presents Jane Cowl in “Smilin’ 
Thru” and Florence Reed in “The 
Shanghai Gesture.” The plays have 
little merit as literary or dramaturgic 
accomplishments, but at least the 
performances and personalities of 
two theatre stars in roles. with which 
they are vividly associated are pre- 
served. 

“The Shanghai Gesture” is a vio- 
lent melodrama of revenge and retri- 
bution that attracted audiences back 
in 1926. Its age is emphasized by 
purple passages and full-blown dia- 
logue that bear no resemblance to 
conversation. A narrator’s voice holds 
together the ragged scenes of the 
tabloid version with explanations of 
this caliber: “Time passes, it is now 
and thus fate 
plays one of its cruellest tricks as the 
kaleidoscope of life spins very rapid- 


four years later... 


ly.” Or consider these fair samples of 
dialogue that gripped audiences three 
decades ago: “Charteris? Well, well. 
Do you by any chance mean Sir Guy 
Charteris of the European-China 
Trading Company? (Pause) I say!” 
and “Take your filthy hands off me 
. . . let go of me you crazy, old devil. 
You horrible, Chinese devil.” Miss 
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SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


JASPER DEETER, Director 
Apply Now For 
10-WEEK SUMMER SESSION 
and/or 
REGULAR FALL SESSION 


WRITE: Registrar, 203 Fuller Building, 
10 S. 18th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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ACCEPT APPRENTICES FOR 
SUMMER STOCK 
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CAPITAL OF THE WORLD! 


FOR BOOKLET: THE PIPER PLAYERS 


SUITE 211 
6087 SUNSET BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


Talent Scout Coverage Each Performance 
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BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


of The American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


A non-profit institution dedicated 
to the drama; to the recognition 
of any spark of ability within the 
student—a spark discovered 
quickly and candidly, through a 
program of frequent public plays. 


Current student production: 


BORN YESTERDAY 


For school in/ormation, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


IVORYTON 


SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 


and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


22nd year under the direction of 
Milton Stiefel 





@ Students play with famous profes- 
sional Stock Co. and stars each 


week. 


@ Practical experience under top- 
flight professionals in a professional 


environment. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


Il * 
Guy Palmerton Productions 


Two of the most successful Summer 


Theatres in operation 
Playhouse, Worcester, Mass. 
Lake Whalom Playhouse, Fitchburg, Mass. 


18th Annual Drama Festival 


© A few students accepted 
®@ Practical training with completely self- 


sustaining commercial organization. 


Guest stars have included: Ethel Barrymore, Susan 
Peters, Joan Blondell, Ann Harding, Sarah Church- 
ill, Edward Everett Horton, Zasu Pitts, Joan Caul- 
field, John Payne, Guy Madison, Kay Francis, Larry 
Parks, Tom Drake, Gloria Swanson, Sylvia Sidney, 
Edward Arnold and many others. 


28 Legitimate productions including 
Musical Comedy 
for information write 
GUY PALMERTON 
87! Seventh Ave., New York City 
e G.I. Bill of Rights approved 
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Reed, with impressive voice and 
energy; is uninhibited in an exagger- 
ated Chinese characterization of 
“Mother Goddam.” 

1919 was the opening date of 
“Smilin’ Thru” and this capsule ver- 
sion tells the tear-jerking story of 
John Carteret who, embittered by 
past injustice, almost destroys the 
lives of two young, innocent lovers. 
Jane Cowl enacts a double role—the 
ghost of the long dead Moonyeen and 
the living, youthful Kathleen. Miss 
Cowl’s lyricism and beauty of voice 





A i 


create some tender, touching scenes 


é at the world’s finest 
in this aged, sentimental romance. 
The records are undistinguished, home entertainment! 
Hy 


marred by haste and superficial slick- 
ness. The supporting casts are uni- 
dentified and their acting has little 
concern with any meaning other than 
the literal. An organ supplies the 
scene bridges and most of the back- 
| ground music with unattractive and, 
in “The Shanghai Gesture,” often 
silly results. It is questionable whether 
these records provide genuinely 
cherished moments, but there can be 


memorabilia with a degree of per- 
manence. 


®@ Two Columbia LP records feature 
the hit songs from a couple of Broad- 
way musicals of two decades ago: 
Cole Porter's “Anything Goes” and 
“The Bandwagon” by Howard Dietz 
and Arthur Schwartz, with Mary Mar- 





no doubt that they endow theatre 


tin starred in both. The scores don’t with the superb 


sound their age. “Anything Goes 

was produced in 1934 and tunes like ee 9 
“You're the Top,” “I Get a Kick hy d, i} 

Out of You,” and “Blow, Gabriel, any } C 1p C12 4) y 
Blow” rate a place high on anyone’s 

list even if Miss Martin’s straight in- , . , 

terpretation is somewhat pallid. Ted TV-Radio-Phono Combination 


Royal or hestrated both scores and 


embroidered “Anything Goes” with Imagine your own living room, filled with the original splendor 


an elaborately noisy, hopped-up of great music! Picture television brought to you with amazing 
= ' rhythm. “‘on-the-scene”’ realism. This is the priceless heritage of the 
Mies Martin’s treatment of “Th: Scott ‘‘Chippendale’’—world’s most distinguished instrument. 
Ss é Ss 7: > ’ 


It offers the most completely satisfying home entertainment . 
it should be the pride an: | joy of your living room! See and 
hear the Scott ““Chippendale’’ soon at your Scott dealer, 


Bandwagon” tunes is more success- 
ful and Royal’s arrangements are un- 
cluttered and engaging. The melodies, 
supercharged with lyrical romanti- 
cism, are happily suited to Miss Mar- 
tin’s te mperament and singing style; 
the charming “Hoops,” tg lovely 
“High and Low,” witty “Confession,” 


The Scott Chippendale 
TV-Radio-Phono Combination 
AM-FM radio; triple speed automatic 
phonograph; 21-inch black tube : 
television « Dual chassis + Coaxial 
speaker « Variable reluctance pick-up 
§°) Distinctive period dark mahogeny cabinet, 





and the sensuous “Dancing in the 
Dark” are all pleasantly recalled. 
Balance between orchestra. directed 











; by Lehman Engel, and vocalist is SCOTT 
good in “The Bandwagon” but un- Radio Laboratories, Inc; 
satisfactory in “ Anything Goes.” Chicago 40, Illinois 
R. S. J. 
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Tom Paine wrote these words in the winter of 1775, when 


American troops were fighting at Valley Forge. 


He might have written them for us, today. 


WNBT is privileged to show this document—and other great freedom 


manuscripts—on television. 


You'll see: 


The Gettysburg Address. 
The Emancipation Proclamation. 


Washington's letter against bigotry. 


The original copy of “The Star Spangled Banner.’’ 


Watch for these thrilling documents, shown throughout our schedule. 





(more and more . 


WNBT 


. it’s Channel Four) 


NBC TELEVISION 
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KING RICHARD II 


January 24, 1951 


New York City Center of 
Author: William Shakespeare 


Music and Drama 
Producer: New York City 


Theatre 
Company 
Director: Margaret Webster 


Settings and Lighting: Ben Edwards 





William Shakespeare 





Costumes: Emeline Roche 


ottomar 


Governed too much by royal whim, Richard II banishes his cousin, Bolingbroke. 


@ Richard II is one of Shakespeare's most pitiable 
if lesser tragic heroes. Still very much with us in the 
['wentieth Century he is the man who never grows up 
to his responsibilities: the young King who remains 
too long the happy Prince. Endowed with more than 
an average share of wit and charm, Richard is capable 
of realizing the worth of what he has lost, but only 


when it is too late. sense. the crown 


In a romanti 
means more to Richard—and he 


is more eloquent 
ibout it 


than it ever could to his cousin Bolingbroke. 
who deposes Richard and takes his place. 
king, Richard feels genuinely that revolt against him 
is revolt against God. Richard evokes infinitely more 
sympathy than does Bolingbroke. True, Bolingbroke 
will make the more enlightened monarch but Richard 
is the more royal. Despite his tragic flaws Richard 
has great personal magnetism; he is the saddest of all 
the might-have-beens of dramatic literature, and the 
moments of self revelation Shakespeare accords him 
ire among the most beautiful. 

The significance of Richard’s tragedy depends in 
great part on a clear interpretation of the part of Bol 


Born a 


[THE CAS1 


Aing Richard The Second 


Maurice kva The Duke Of Aumertle 
John OF G 


junt Frederic Worlock Kdmund Langley 
Henry Bolingbroke Kent Smit! Queen To Richard 
Thomas Mowbray Bruce Gordo The Earl Of Northumberlan« 
The Duchess Of Gloucester Cavada Humphrey Lord Ross 
Lord Marshall Theodore Marcuse Lord Willonghby 
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ingbroke: the nobleman who greets working men as 
if they were human beings, who ostensibly hates in- 
justice and loves his country, who finally takes action 
and rids England of a petty tyrant, who cannot then 
live content as King until his pitiful quarry has been 
murdered. There seemed in Kent Smith’s portrayal 
of Bolingbroke no exact point at which personal ambi- 
tion became stronger than the nobleman’s better, more 
liberal instincts—and in the direction there was no 
clear indication that these last were ever more than 
politic dissembling. Richard’s tragedy is the tragedy 
of waste; waste of life, opportunity, intelligence and 
power. As the King, Maurice Evans was fittingly regal 
and read the lines with beauty and eloquence, but 
when the mirror and the Godly inheritance lay in 
pieces around him there was, as in Mr. Smith’s Boling- 
broke, a strange lack of emotion. Richard’s self in- 
flicted wound makes minor tragedy but it goes deep 
and one must feel his pain. 

The supporting players were bad; pages, soldiers, 
noblemen made inept, discordant intrusions on the 
scene, cc atributing nothing but confusion 


Creorge Hoy Hill 
Reynolds Evans 
Betsy Blair 
Louis Hector 
John Straub 
Chris Gampel 


Henry Percy 

A Crardener 

Abbott Of Westminster 
Sir Pierce Of Extor 

A (;room 

A Keeper 


Jobu Glennon 
Hamilton Mott 
Joseph Emmett 

Clem Fowler 

Joseph Dooley 

John K ire hnak 
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PEER GYNT 


January 29, 1951 Author: Henrik Ibsen 
ANTA Playhouse Adaptor: Paul Green 
; Producers: Cheryl Crawford in Association 
with R. L. Stevens 
Director: Lee Strasberg 
Music Score and Direction: Lan Adomian 
Near East Music: Hillel and Aviva 
Choreography: Valerie Bettis 
Setting and Lighting: Donald Oenslager 
Costumes: Rose Bogdanoff 
Paul Green Henrik Ibsen 


fred tehi 





\s an old man, Peer pleads with the Buttonmolder for another chance. 


@ The wild spirit of Ibsen’s picaresque hero, impris ruler. Throughout Peer’s travels, his path crosses that 
oned for years between the hard covers of play antholo- of the Buttonmolder, Death’s emissary. who has been 


gies, has been released by Paul Green and revived by 
Lee Strasberg in ANTA’s production of “Peer Gynt.” 
Mr. Green has reshaped, colloquialized and cut Ibsen’s 
classic; Lan Adomian’s score has been substituted for 


sent for Peer’s soul so that it may be melted and re- 
made, since Peer has neither really lived nor been 
wicked enough for hell. As an old man he returns to 
= ; - ; Norway where Solveig, still loving and waiting, saves 
the mare famiiar mesic by Grieg; and Velorio Bettis, Peer’s soul by declaring that he has lived, through all 
principal of the undulating choreography school, has a ee ey 
staged the dances. In this modern version some of the In portraying the young Peer, John Garfield was 
splendid, admirably evoking the image of a turbulent, 
ruthless spirit, breaking out of a hemmed-in place. Mr. 
Garfield, thank heaven, is a virile actor, but this physi 


cal quality worked to his detriment in the later scenes 


original scenes and characters (and much of its poetry) 
have been lost, but it succeeds admirably as the vividly 
exuberant saga of a somehow likeable rogue who sam- 
pled all of life before discovering the waste of his own. 

Young Peer Gynt is a lazy braggart who, after vari- 


ous dalliances, forsakes the gentle Solveig, the one girl showing the aged Peer. Joseph Anthony » aS the asylum- 
he really loves, for fear he will destroy her pure spirit. keeper, electrified the theatre with a brilliant vignette. 
He departs his little village to see the world, and in his Nehemia Persoff, in the difficult role of Troll King, 
nefarious adventures finds great fortune: he is on the deserves special commendation. Donald Oenslager’s 
Moroccan coast, planning to become emperor of the sets, Valerie Bettis’ choreography and, above all, the 
world, when his ship is sunk—and his fortune with it. content of Lee Strasberg’s direction which endowed the 
Wandering in the desert, Peer meets the seductive new version with the stirring sense of immediacy, con- 
Anitra, who robs him of his jewels. It is only in a Cairo tributed in making this the most exciting production of 
insane asylum that he is at last hailed as hero and a generally not very exciting season. 


THE CAST 


Nase Mildred Dunnock A Buttonmolder Karl Malden Herr Von Eberkopf Edward Binns 
Peer Gynt John Garfield Ingrid Rebecca Drake Mr. Cottor Richard Purd 
Aslak John Randolph Her Father Nehemia Persoff Herr Trompetstraale John Randolph 
Solveig Pearl Lang A Greenclad Woman Sherry Britton Anitra Sono Osato 
Her Father Joseph Anthony The Troll King Nehemia Persoff Dr. Begriffenfeldt Joseph Anthony 
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BAY TREE 


February 1, 1951 


John Golden Theatre 


Author: Mordaunt Shairp 
Producer: Shepard Traube 
Director: Shepard Traube 
Settings and Lighting: Raymond Sovey 


talbot-giles 


: 
: 





The strange and powerful Mr. Dulcimer is finally confronted with violent opposition. 


@ “The Green Bay Tree” is a faintly morbid account 
of the relationship between an aging dilettante and his 
foster son. Mr. Dulcimer bought Julian for £500 from 
his drunken Welsh father when Julian was eight years 
old. Now a grown man, Julian has groped his way 
out of the hot house atmosphere of rich Mr. Dulcimer’s 
many town and country menages long enough to find 
Mr. Dul- 


cimer immediately shows a marked antagonism to the 


and fall in love with a female veterinarian. 


idea of Julian’s having a wife of any kind and threatens 
disinheritance. Armed with his great love, Julian an- 
nounces his intention of also becoming a veterinarian; 
he goes to live with his real father, who has taken 
Julian 
stomachs as much of the Bible and veterinarian text 
books Dul- 
cimer lures him back to London. The proposition still 
stands: 


up psalm singing as a substitute for drink. 
as he can when an invitation from Mr. 


all or nothing. This time Julian succumbs. 
When his fiancée and father try to drag him away he 
cries out that he cannot leave the life to which he is 
accustomed. Julian’s father shoots and kills Mr. Dul- 
cimer and is imprisoned as a lunatic. Julian’s girl 


sees the huge inheritance as a ghost of Dulcimer. She 


Mr. Dulcimer 


mp Francis Compton Julian 
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forces Julian to choose. Again he decides in favor of 
Mr. Dulcimer’s house, Mr. Dulcimer’s butler, and Mr. 
Dulcimer’s complete isolation from the rest of the 
human race. 

Homosexuality was, in the original script, the ex- 
planation of the Julian-Dulcimer relationship. How- 
ever Shepard Traube’s staging pretends that love of 
luxury explains Julian’s capitulation to Dulcimer after 
the trial engagement; it is literally the impact of a very 
soft sofa that breaks Julian down and keeps him 
away from his girl. Denholm Elliott’s interpretation 
of a complex and twisted young man is triumphantly 
naive. Joseph Schildkraut plays Dulcimer to the beat 
of imaginary offstage menace music and there is noth- 
ing specific about his malevolence; it is the most gen- 
eral kind of eye-narrowing histrionics. 

The point of reviving this particular play is ob- 
scure. Twenty-five years ago the playwright’s attitude 
may have been considered both humane and sensa- 
tional; in 1951 it is quite old hat. As a piece of 
dramatic writing “The Green Bay Tree” is undistin- 
guished and replete with embarrassing purple patches 
and wildly contrived entrances and exits. 


Joseph Schildkraut Leonora Yale 


Denholm Elliott Mr. Owen 


Anne Crawford 


Mercer McLeod 
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THE ROSE TATTOO 


February 5, 1951 
Martin Beck Theatre 














Author: Tennessee Williams 
Producer: Cheryl Crawford 
Director: Daniel Mann 

Incidental Music: David Diamond 
Settings: Boris Aronson 

Lighting: Charles Elson 
Costumes: Rose Bogdanoff 


Jeorge karger 


Serafina Delle Rose finds a new love in Alvarro Mangiacavallo 


@ “The Rose Tattoo” concerns the love-life of one 
Serafina Delle Rose. a lusty Sicilian woman trans- 
planted to the Louisiana coast. When her husband 


Daniel Mann’s direction never seems able to distin- 
guish between dramatic and merely theatrical effect. 
The handling of the minor characters, for example, is 
The handling of tk I t f pl 


dies in a truck accident, she houses his ashes in a 
living-room shrine, withdraws from the world, and re- 
fuses to believe that he had been unfaithful to her. 
Three years later another truckman happens along 
and, by his resemblance to the deceased paragon, wins 
her love. Thereupon Serafina opens up like one of the 
roses that are spoken of, exhibited, and hinted-at with 
numbing doggedness throughout the evening, and all 
is again right with her world. There is also a sub- 
sidiary story about Serafina’s pubescent daughter and 
the purest young sailor who ever wagged a stubby 
tail. “The Rose Tattoo” seems conceived on two non- 
communicating levels; as an earthy sketch of peasant 
life in the sun it has a number of rich moments, but 
the overall effect is ruined by Tennessee Williams’ 
addiction to highfalutin language and feeble, muddled 
symbolism. What success it achieves is due to several 
good performances, most notably by Maureen Staple- 
ton and Eli Wallach in the leading roles. 


keyed to the most superficial demands of stage effect; 
the helter-skelter manner of their behavior makes for 
occasionally lively theatre, but the price paid for this 
titillation is excessive. The vast pretentiousness of the 
production and direction jars with the essential sim- 
plicity of the play’s characters, while the symbolism 
itself is incomprehensible. Mr. Williams’ roses have 
none of the sweet scent of the sun-drenched garden, 
nor do their thorns have point enough to prick the 
intellect. 

As to the various accessories before the fact, 
Charles Elson’s lighting-effects are miraculously strik- 
ing—and only slightly more elaborate than those on 
view at the Hayden Planetarium. David Diamond's 
incidental music performs its function admirably; its 
plangent innuendo continually insists that there is 
more to this than meets the ear. Boris Aronson’s set 
is as gorgeous and atmospheric as any within recent 
memory, and utterly overwhelming. 





THE CAST 

Assunta Ludmilla Toretzka 
Rosa Delle Rose Phyllis Love 
Serafina Delle Rose Maureen Stapleton 
Sonia Sorel 


Daisy Belmore 


Estelle Hohengarten 
The Strega 
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Rossana San Marco 
Pepina Augusta Merighi 
Father De Leo 
Doctor Andrew Duggan 
Miss Yorke Dorrit Kelton 


Causeppina 


Robert Carricart 


Flora Jane Hoffmar 
Bessie Florence Sundstrom 
Jack Hunter Don Murray 


Eddie Hyans 
Eli Wallach 


Salesman 
Alvarro Mangiacavallo 
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TI-COQ 


February 9, 1951 


T Author: Fridolin 
fhe Broadhurst Theatre o ™ 


Gratien Gélinas 

Producers: Fridolin Productions in 
association with Lee & J. J. Shubert 

Director: Fridolin 

Settings and Costumes: Jean Four- 
nier de Belleval 

Lighting: Leo Kerz 

Special Music: Maurice Blackburn 





Fridolin 


= 


Ti-Coq exuberantly tells Marie-Ange his plans for marriage and a family. 


@ Ti-Cog is a young French-Canadian soldier obsessed 
by the knowledge that he is of illegitimate birth. He 
falls in love with Marie-Ange and dreams of marrying 
her and having a large family. During the war, how- 
ever, while Ti-Coqg is overseas, the girl's family per- 
suades her to marry a rich, 4-F suitor. When Ti-Cogq 
returns, he is tempted to have an illicit affair with 
Marie-Ange, who still professes to love him. But after 
a tempestuous scene with her, he is dissuaded from 
this by the chaplain, who points out that what Ti-Coq 
has always been in love with is not Marie-Ange her- 
self, but the idea of having a respectable family. 
The speedy demise of “Ti-Cog,” which opened on 
Friday and shut on Saturday, was probably inevitable, 
if for no other reason than that most of its French- 
Canadian cast found the English language an insuper- 
able barrier. Merely understanding the spoken words 
required unremitting effort, and the harsh, sing-song 
Canadian dialect had none of the aural charm which 
occasionally permits a Parisian actor to get by with a 
minimum of intelligibility. The style of acting was 
equally therefore obnoxious —to 
Fridolin, in the title role. 


unfamiliar—and 


B inci 
roadway s provincial eye. 


punctuated his lines with violent gestures of head and 
arm, executed so sharply that one sometimes suspected 
that he was actuated by hidden strings; while the 
effect of this behaviour undoubtedly militated against 
believability, it seems unfair to denounce what is, after 
all, only a different convention than the one to which 
most American playgoers are accustomed. One is 
obliged to reflect that whenever an actor adopts a gro- 
tesquely exaggerated style (as, for example, Judith 
Anderson), the line between absurdity and greatness 
is very finely drawn; if “Ti-Coq” had been a little 
stronger as a play, Fridolin might well have been ap- 
plauded for his performance. The writing, however, 
was not good in any language. There were moments in 
the first act which possessed genuine charm and atmos- 
phere, but the savor of these was corrupted by other 
moments of downright vulgarity; and in no way did 
the beginning of “Ti-Coq” prepare one for the melo- 
dramatic flourishes with which it closed, scenes obvi- 
ously contrived with an eye to cheapjack theatrical 
excitement. The playwright’s hand, unfortunately, was 
quicker than his heart—and what might have been an 
amiable evening ended on a note of tawdriness. 





THE CAST Jean-Paul Clement Latour Marie-Ange Huguette Oligny 

li-Coq Fridolin Aunt Clara Juliette Beliveau 
Commanding Officer Creorge Alexander Papa Desilets Fred Barry Germaine Denise Pelletier 
Padre Jacques Auger Mama Desilets Amanda Alarie Rosie Mary Barclay 
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February 12, 1951 
Biltmore Theatre 


BILLY BUDD 


Authors: Louis O. Coxe and Robert Chapman 


Producers: Chandler Cowles and 


Anthony 


B. 
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Farrell 


Director: Norris Houghton 


Settings: Paul Morrison 
Costumes: Ruth Morly 


Play based on a novel by Herman Melville 


john caumaue erwin 


4s Captain Vere watches, Billy Budd hears himself sentenced to be hanged. 


@ Billy Budd is a young sailor impressed into the 
British Navy in 1798. An extraordinarily sweet and 
trusting lad, he incurs the hatred of Claggart. Master- 
at-Arms aboard H.M.S. Indomitable, who cannot abide 
purity or goodness in any form. Claggart, in the pres- 
ence of Captain Vere, accuses Billy of inciting the crew 
to mutiny. Stunned by this totally false accusation, 
Billy, who suffers from a speech impediment at mo 
ments of stress, strikes out blindly and kills Claggart. 
Captain Vere convenes a drumhead court martial. Al- 
though all the ship’s officers know that Claggart was a 
villainous liar, they have no choice: as the uniformed 
personifications of Duty, they are obliged to sentence 
Billy to death. The justice of his fate escapes Billy, but 
he goes to his death at dawn, true to his nature to the 
last. As he climbs the rigging to be hanged, his last cry 
is: “God bless Captain Vere!” Thus is the conflict of 
good and evil dramatized in “Billy Budd,” another of 
those plays which seem to possess all the elements of 
stirring theatre—but in which the combustion point is 
never reached. 

The principal defect is a familiar one: the moral and 
intellectual content of Melville’s novel is reduced to 


THE CAST 

Jenkins Jeff Morrow Payne 
The Dansker George Fells O' Daniel 
Jackson Bertram Tanswell Squeak 
John Claggart Torin Thatcher Dunca 
Talbot James Daly Crardiner 


Louis O. Coxe 





sketchiness by the stage, where the audience has not the 
time to ponder metaphysical niceties; on the other 
hand, those ideas are just tyrannical enough to reduce 
the characters to less than human stature, and to force 
the play into a theatrically anticlimactic last act. 
Caught between erratic melodrama and thumbnail de- 
bate, the playgoer is trapped by tedium. From the 
moment Billy Budd appears, his tragic downfall is 
properly inevitable, but there is little grandness to the 
unfolding of the design. The sense of tragedy is lost, 
because the authors have presented it in a dramatic 
vacuum. Nor are any of the big moments any the more 
effective for being rendered in a flabby iambic pen- 
tameter, neither prose nor poetry, which invites the 
brain to slumber. 

The acting is mostly good, particularly by Dennis 
King as the Captain trapped between inclination and 
duty. Charles Nolte’s characterization of the title role 
is consistent, and if his Billy sometimes seems more 
simple-minded than simple-hearted, one senses that he 
is only executing the director's concept of the part. 
Paul Morrison’s settings have exactly that quality of 
excitement which the evening otherwise lacks. 


Billy Budd 
Edward Fairfax Vere 
Hallam 


Judson Pratt 
Walter Burke 
Bernard Kates 


Jack Manning Philip Michael Seymour 





Charles Nolte 
Dennis King 

Lee Marvin 
Robert McOueeney Rea Henry Garrard 
j (ruy Spaull 







NOT FOR CHILDREN 


February 13, 1951 


Author: Elmer Rice Coronet Theatre 


Producer: The Playwrights Company 
Director: Elmer Rice 

Settings and Lighting: John Root 
Costumes: Main Bocher 


Music for Songs: Robert Emmett 
Dolan 





Elmer Rice 


john seymour erwin 
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One of the more madcap moments from one of the plays-within-a-play. 


@ Two lecturers, a Professor and a Miss Theodora 


backstage-within-play, until all are hopelessly entan- 
Effington, sit on each side of the stage, ostensibly to 


gled, expresses in form that illusion and reality can be 
made inseparable by the theatrical art. The final affir- 
mation seems like nothing so much as an anguished 
playwright’s plea to the audience: if you, like the 
lecturers, can be drawn vicariously into action upon 
a stage, insist on your right to be given plays that are 
not for children. 


clarify a bewildering succession of near-vaudeville 
turns which purport to compose a play. In addition 
to occasionally involving the same characters, these 
scenes have another bond: they are all intended to 
lampoon what Mr. Rice considers the unduly “com- 
mercial” theatre. The lecturers use each sequence as 


a springboard for a general discussion of drama. For Most unfortunately for Mr. Rice’s credo, the action 


upon his stage, or the content of “Not For Children,” 
sadly contradicts the theme and the title. The humor 
is juvenile, three parts campus cutups to one part real 
satire. The comment is obvious and outdated; ammu- 
nition is wasted on such trivia as the Evil Producer 
who tries to seduce the Ingenue, a convention which 


Miss Effington, all illusion acquires a certain dignity 
merely by virtue of being illusion; she is the eternally 
stage-struck escapist. But the Professor finds drama 
all artifice, false psychology that hinges on contrived 
events. As the play proceeds, however, the lecturers- 


even the professor—are drawn into the scenes. In a 


grand finale the entire company, including the dis- 
traught producer, cavorts maniacally in a meaningless 
“commercial” melodrama. News is suddenly brought 


can scarcely be considered one of the serious ills of 
the theatre of 1951. 
Without one honest situation to rely on, such able 


of Elmer Rice’s death; he has left his all to the Pro- 
) fessor and Miss Effington so that they may found a 
mature theatre for plays of idea. 

Constant switching from play to play-within-play to 


comedians as Betty Field and Fredd Wayne had about 
as much chance to act as marionettes. Elliott Nugent 
made little of the slim possibility of fun in the predica- 
ment of the professor. The staging was not helpful. 


THE C AS7 Theodora Effington Betty Field Hugh McHugh Fredd Wayne 
Elijah Silverhammes Keene Crockett Irma Orth Natalie Core Hitch Imborg John Gerstad 
Clarence Ort Alexander Clark Prudence Dearbor Ann Thomas An old gentleman Gar Moore 
Timothy Forrest J. Edward Bromberg Kvangeline Orth 


Joan Copeland Pensacola Crawford 


Phil Arthur Pianist 


Frances Tannehil 
Ambrose Alwater 


Elliott Nugent Digby Walsh 


Bud Gregg 
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THE SMALL 


February 15, 1951 
The National Theatre 


HOURS 


Authors: George S. Kaufman and 
Leueen MacGrath 

Producer: Max Gordon 

Director: Mr. Kaufman 

Settings: Donald Oenslager 


Costumes: Alice Gibson 


fred fehl 
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Laura Mitchell, conscious that she hasn*’t kept up with Henry, asks for a divorce. 


@ “The Small Hours” is dedicated to the proposition 
that wealth and success do not necessarily make for 
happiness. Henry Mitchell scales the heights of the 


whose topic remains important for all its familiarity, 
is that of an elaborate, colorful production in search 
of a play. The authors mistakenly choose to compete 





publishing world, but in the process loses contact with 
his faithful wife, Laura, and his two children. Laura is 
patronized by Henry and his glittering friends; even 
her own servants treat her with ill-concealed contempt. 
But as Henry aims at still loftier achievements, dis- 
aster strikes the neglected family. His son Peter is 
jailed for smoking marihuana; his daughter Dorothy 
embarks on a loveless marriage with a wealthy young 
socialite; and finally Laura herself, bewildered and 
wishing a divorce, suffers psychosomatic paralysis. 
Then, to fill Henry’s cup to overflowing, he finds that 
he has outwitted himself in a business deal with an un- 
scrupulous magazine magnate, and is faced with ruin. 
The impact of these diverse misfortunes returns Henry 
to his senses; he and his children realize that over the 
years they have neglected life’s true values, and, as 
they turn to simple Laura for strength, she miraculous- 
ly recovers her powel! of locomotion. 


The impression one gets of “The Small Hours.” 


with Hollywood and radio on the latters’ terms, with 
the result that on the Broadway stage, where one ex- 
pects at least a modicum of insight into life, the char- 
acters stand revealed as shallow, tinseled, artificial non- 
entities, so thickly coated with sugar that their outlines 
are unrecognizable. Furthermore, the play's construc- 
tion, which embraces twenty-six scenes, some of them 
no more than brief blackouts, does little to help: no 
sooner does a scene commence to show flashes of inten- 
sity than it is over, the point lost before it is made. 
The script’s feebleness is particularly sad when one con- 
siders Donald Oenslager’s ingenious settings, and the 
considerable amount of excellent acting which goes 
down the drain. As the unhappy wife, Dorothy Stick- 
ney gives one of her finest performances, and the sup- 
porting company in general is unusually good. But the 
task is insuperable; both as to depth and tempo, “The 
Small Hours” flashes across the stage like a flying 
saucerful of dreary. adolescent sophisticates 





THE CAS] Dorothy Mitchell Joyce Lear 


Peter Mitchell Michael W ager 


Lucy MelLea 
Philip Shields 


Polly Howles 
Maurice Burk 


Laura Mitchell Dorothy Stickney Carter Reynolds Thomas Noyes Reed Armstrong Paul Kirk Giles 
Henry Mitchell Paul MeGrath Candice Barrett Joan Wetmore John L. Barret Richard Barbee 
Martin Donald Keyes Pippa Shields Leona Maricle tessie Palmer Jean Casto 
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RAZZLE 


February 19, 1951 
The Arena Theatre 


DAZZLE 


Producers: David Heilweil and I 


Director: Edward Reveaux 
Sketches and Lyrics: 


nice Kroll and Irma Jurist 


Musical Direction and Dance Arrangements: 
Musical Arrangements: Herbert Schutz 
Nelle Fisher and Jerry Ross 


Choreography : 
Settings: William Riva 


tion with Madeline Capp and Greer Johnson 


Mike Stewart 
Music: Leo Schumer, Shelley Mowell, James Reed Lawlor, Ber- 


lerrick Lynn-Thomas in associa- 


James Reed Lawlor 





Mike Stewart 





\ chorus-line prances through a lampoon of a girl-show of the early 1930's. 


® “Razzle Dazzle.” a satirical revue performed by a 
company of young and mostly unknown players, was 
prin ipally noteworthy for being the first in-the-round 
revue presented along Broadway. Since its sketches 
were short on both wit and point, its songs vastly undis- 
tinguished, whatever fleeting pleasantness the evening 
achieved was owing entirely to the cast’s amiable fresh- 

ss. The keynote of the show was a running satire on 
All About Eve.” here tithed “All About Bambi.” in 


which various forms of theatrical entertainment were 


supposedly parodied : but the joke wore mirthlessly 
thin by th 


wnd It) 


time it was served up for the fourth time. 
any event all of the parodies (particularly that 
based on silent films) have been done more amusingly 
There 


as the lonely girl who sings a sad ballad to a scarecrow: 


in other revues. were also such familiar sweets 


1 torch-song called “Someone.” which was unwittingly 
the show's best parody: two or three boys-chase-gir! 
and a patter-song titled “Then I'm Yours.” 
warbled by a young ¢ ouple on the eve of their wedding 
\s the performers who bore the brunt of selling such 
jaded fare. 


dances: 


Dorothy Greener. Barbara Hamilton and 
Lee Goodman did their best. while Kate Friedlich. Peter 


THE CAST Barbara H 
Peter Conl 


ow 
hate Friedlich 


Bob Herget 
Lee Goodman 


James Jewe 
Dorothy Greener ch 





James Harwood 


Conlow and Bob Herget danced with great gallantry on 
the perilously constricted platform which forms the 
\rena Theatre's “stage.” 

The point which emerged most strikingly, however, 
was the remarkable resemblance between an in-the- 
round revue and an elaborate night club floor show 
both as to the kind of material which seems most suc- 
cessful and the relationship between audience and play- 
ers. Theatregoers in the front rows sit menaced by the 
dancers’ flying feet, while those to whom a singer's 
hack happens to be turned have difficulty in under- 
standing the lyrics. There are, furthermore, a great deal 
too many posterior vistas like the one illustrated above: 
upon repetition, they tend to lose their primitive charm. 
Dorothy Greener’s two monologues, which seemed on 
the whole to find more favor with the audience than 
did more populated routines, were embarrassingly remi- 
niscent of the kind of thing Wally Cox does better in 
an East Side boite. And therein lies the melancholy 
truth about revues-in-the-round: their appeal seems 
confined chiefly to teetotalers, for the overall aspect of 
the evening is exactly like sitting for two hours in a 
crowded night club without a drink. 


milton Jet MacDonald 
Frank Reynold 
Jean Sincere 


ll Flori Waren 


wistine Karnet Jane White 








THE HIGH GROUND 


February 20, 195! 


Forty-Eighth Street Theatre 





Author: Charlotte Hastings 
Producer: Albert H. Rosen 


Director: Herman Shumlin 


Settings, Lighting and Costumes: 


Peggy Clark 


n bennewitz 





About to be hanged for a crime she didn’t commit, Sarat Cairn says goodbye to Willy. 


@ En route to prison and execution a beautiful young 
artist, convicted of her brother's murder, is forced by 
a flood to take sudden refuge with her guards in a hos 
pital run by nuns. Here the supposed murderess, Sarat 
Cairn, encounters echoes of the past: the hospital 
physician is the doctor who prescribed barbiturates to 
calm her alcoholic brother. Julian, an overdose of which 
killed him. Julian was paralyzed and could not have 
poisoned himself; three pills were missing from a new 
bottle and three aspirin substituted. The Doctor's testi- 
mony to this effect brought Sarat’s conviction. Also 
helping out in the hospital are her ex-housekeeper and 
her ex-gardener Willy, a gentle, devoted idiot. But 
most important to her of all the people assembled on 
the high ground is Sister Mary Bonaventure, Matron 
of the hospital. In the face of overwhelming circum- 
stantial evidence Sister Mary Bonaventure believes 
Sarat is innocent; she collects a few clues of het 
own until they are removed from her by the Mother 
Superior who forbids any further unsubmissive pride 
and interference in secular matters. But when one of 
the clues is restored by what she ¢ onsiders the interven- 


tion of providence Sister Mary Bonaventure succeeds 
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in tricking the doctor into admitting his marriage to a 
woman who committed suicide after a disastrous love 
affair with Julian. The doctor lured both sister and 
brother to his town via an artistic commission and sub 
stituted a three-in-one strength tablet to kill Julian and 
implicate Sarat. 

Because the crime is committed before the opening 
curtain much of the action is pure exposition, and 
pretty detailed exposition at that. Suspense builds 
mildly; the housekeeper and Willy are lame, unlikely 
suspects with which to sidetrack an alert whodunit 
audience. Nevertheless. “The High Ground” provides 
a highly enjoyable evening. The playwright chose his 
setting well. The crime and last minute rescue, though 
contrived and familiar, evoke reactions that are new 
and diverting from the household of innocents—nuns 
and student nurses. Margaret Webster gives her accom- 
plished best, interpreting the nun turned detective with 
the correct proportions of sympathy, authority, doubt 
and obedience. Leueen MacGrath sustains a difficult 
portrait of a condemned, isolated and disillusioned 
woman gradually drawn back into contact with the 


world by trust from an unexpected source. 


Logan Ramsey Melling 


Miss Pierce 
Martha Pentrides Jear 


Tom Helmore 


Margery Maude 
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@ On the eve of wedding Owen Fennigan, Una Brehony 
is threatened with seizure by a press gang sent by 
Caesar French, local baron and landlord, to find him 
a new mistress. By chance Bartley Dowd, greatest 
shillelagh-fighter in Tyrawly, is staying at the lodge 
of Una’s uncle Gaisceen. Bartley is a brave, gentle- 
hearted man whose life has been dogged by adversity ; 
when Una finds that his sole desire is to find a lass 
“with a true wish for him,” she professes to love him 

hoping to enlist his aid against the waiting gang. Filled 
with happiness, Bartley rises to superhuman heights 
and routs Caesar’s rufhans, then flies off with Una to 
escape the baron’s vengeance; for his part in the up- 
rising, Owen is thrown into Caesar’s dungeon. Alone 
with Bartley, Una finds that she does love him and 
agrees to wed, but loyalty to Owen forces her to seek 
a last meeting. While attempting this, she falls into the 
hands of Caesar’s men and is borne off to his castle. 
Caesar, hurt and vindictive, makes a sadistic bargain: 
if she will tell Bartley to his face that she never loved 
him, but was only mocking him, he will spare Bartley’s 
life and allow Una to go off with Owen. When Bartley 
arrives, brandishing his shillelagh, Una does as she 
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THE KING OF FRIDAY’S MEN 


February 21, 1951 
The Playhouse 


Author: Michael J. Molloy 

Producer: Michael Grace 

Settings, Costumes and Lighting: 
Stewart Chaney 
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While the press gang waits outside, Una tells brave Bartley that she loves him. 





has promised; but when Caesar treacherously tries to 
retake her, Bartley kills him. Una and Owen are lost 
in the confusion and Bartley goes off heartbroken to 
hide in the hills, bitterly accepting the fact that even if 
Una loves him there can be no happiness for the likes 
of him in an evil world dominated by a Caesar French. 

“The King of Friday’s Men” is far from perfect, 
but it has such heart, tenderness, poetry and fire that 
one is inclined to overlook too-busy direction, and a 
poor performance in one supporting role which dead- 
ens what should have been a soaring passage in the 
second act. As the gallant bullyman from Tyrawly, 
fortune’s whipping-boy, Walter Macken is first-rate; 
he mixes violence with pathos, and when he philosoph- 
ically accepts the loss of his beloved Una one weeps 
for him. Una herself is no less excellently portrayed 
by Maggie McNamara, whose touching beauty and 
charm more than compensate for technical inexperience. 
lan Martin and Frederic Tozere also turn in outstand- 
ing performances, and all three Stewart Chaney settings 
are admirable. Despite its flaws, this play weaves the 
kind of magic for which Broadway is today so starved. 


Janet Ward Rory Commons Sean McClory 
Tudor Owen Biddy Grania O' Malley 
Walter Macken Murty John Drew Devereaux 
Peggy McCay Caesar French Frederic Tozere 





e Now, to cap a Broadway season 
which has already been uncom- 
monly kind to Shakespeare, comes 
Olivia DeHavilland and Douglas 
Watson in *“*‘Romeo and Juliet” 

the first New York production of 
that work since Laurence Olivier 
and Vivien Leigh starred in it 
eleven years ago. In this, her first 
stage appearance, Miss DeHavil- 
land is forsaking the grim kind of 
role in which she has of late dis- 
tinguished herself in films. It is 
dificult to think of an actress 
better endowed by nature to un- 
dertake the portrayal of Shake- 
speare’s gentle, star-cross’d hero- 
ine, in a play which has always 
been a favorite of audiences every- 
where. For young Mr. Watson, it is 
no new experience to play opposite 
such a theatrical luminary: he 
has already given outstanding 
performances with Helen Hayes 


in **The Wisteria Trees.”’ and with 


Katharine Cornell in **That Lady” 


and “*Antony and Cleopatra.” 


Top to bottom: 


Olivia DeHavilland and 
Archie Smith 

Evelyn Varden and Olivia 
DeHavilland 


James Hayter and Olivia 
DeHavilland 


Douglas Watson 
Right: 


Olivia DeHavilland and 
Douglas Watson 
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Another hit for the lucre-laden Mr. 
Rodgers and Mr. Hammerstein .. . 
this time “*The King and I,”’ their 
own musical adaptation of Margaret 
Landon’s “‘Anna and the King of 
Siam,” bringing Gertrude Lawrence 
home to Broadway as the gallant 


teacher. Yul Brynner is the king. 


Scene in New York... 


richard avedon 


\ 
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**Works of Calder,”’ a lo6mm color film on 
the art of Alexander Calder, is a poetic, 
almost abstract interpretation of the 
famed artist's mobiles and paintings. 
The picture is currently being distribut- 


ed widely by the Museum of Modern Art. 


Louis Jouvet, whose triumphs on the 
French stage have won him near-legend- 
ary fame, brought his company across 
the ocean and, under ANTA sponsorship, 
treated the linguistically-accomplished 


a 
to Moliére's **L’Ecole des Femmes.” 





paul himmel 


New fair-haired lad of the theatre is 


Danny Mann, director of “‘The Rose 


Tattoo,’ who in the past year has leaped 


from comparative obscurity to being one 


of the town’s most demanded directors. 


Anna Magnani in “*The Miracle,”’ the 


Italian film which was banned as “‘sacri- 
legious’’ by New York’s Board of Regents. 
One hopes that this dismaying action 


doesn’t signal a new wave of censorship. 








Laughing Stars 


ELI WALLACH opened as a featured player in ‘*The Rose Tattoo,”’ but 
when the reviews were in, he and Maureen Stapleton were fast raised 
to star billing. Mr. Wallach’s effervescent portrayal of an Italian 


truck-driver and lover is one of the new season’s greatest delights. 


CELESTE HOLM, now an established star of both film and stage, is the 
principal reason for the continued success of **Affairs of State,” the 


Louis Verneuil comedy which received unenthusiastic notices but 


has gone on to outlast a number of more highly received plays. 
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@ Abe Burrows is an enormously funny, rather erudite, 
affable, emotionally-adjusted wit, song satirist, radio 
and television star, night club comic, perennial life-of- 
the-party and writer of the book of “Guys and Dolls.” 
The top of his head is as smooth and shiny as a gun- 
ner’s Plexiglas bubble on a combat airplane. Many 
bald men, sensitive about the condition, go to consider- 
able lengths to conceal it; Burrows, who says he has no 
memory of hair, flaunts his pate like some bright ban- 
ner. If he ever has, or has had, anxieties over it, he has 
concealed them effectively. It is impossible to be in 
his presence for more than fifteen minutes without hear- 
ing him make some reference to his head, generally an 
affectionate one, and it has become a kind of trademark 
for him. During a television series Burrows was dis- 
tressed when his generous offer to paint the name of the 
sponsor's product on his bald top was turned down: 
he reasoned that by bowing at the end of the show, he 
would be leaving his audience with an unforgettable 
commercial. One of his worst moments occurred on a 
quiz program when he missed the meaning of “pil- 


garlic,” an archaic word which, to Burrows’ consterna- 
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ABE BURROWS. 


tion, turned out to be a synonym for “baldheaded 
man.” He has written a short essay in defense of bald. 
ness, called, for some reason known only to himself. 
“The Toupee The World To You.” In it he declares 
that he once had a crew haircut, but the crew bailed 
out; that, according to a Northwestern University biol- 
ogist, baldheaded men are more virile: and that a New 
York doctor has discovered that the more male hor- 
mones a man secretes, the more likely he is to lose his 
hair. “I’ve noticed,” Burrows remarked confidentially 
to a companion not long ago, “that older women, in 
particular, seem to go for my bald head. | don’t know 
why it is, but it seems to get them.” Burrows has been 
bald since the age of 24. If by some miracle his hair, 
the remaining side crop of which is steel-grey and cut 
short, should ever grow back in, it is probable that he 
would immediately shave it off again. 

Burrows’ baldness, and his joking preoccupation 
with it, is one component of a distinctive comic char- 
acter he has cultivated, not « ompletely consciously, over 
a period of years, and which has now grown into a most 
serviceable instrument for the dissemination of his wit. 
Most comedians, having built personalities for them- 
selves, step in and out of them as easily as changing 
costumes. Burrows is always Burrows, offstage or on. 
Off, it is true, he is likely to be a bit more serious than 
when he is performing, but even his pronouncements 
on subjects not ordinarily regarded as humorous are 
delivered in a rough, rasping voice that is another im- 
portant part of the character; and the delivery is 
couched in a mixture of slang and learned language 
shaded with a Brooklyn accent. 

Burrows is a tall, substantially-built man with a 
roundish, professorial face, usually placid, but dis- 
turbed occasionally by a slight squinting tic. He wears 
glasses and might well be taken for an accountant (he 
was an accountant at one time), or perhaps a woven 
labels salesman (he was a woven labels salesman, too), 
or almost anything but a comic, for he does not strike 
one, at first, as looking like a comic. This is an asset, 
lending a quality of unexpectedness to his humor just 
as his wide knowledge of many subjects is something 
of a surprise to strangers, and often to people who know 
him well, because it doesn’t seem to fit with the uncul- 
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A Happy Pilgarlic 


tured speech he sometimes uses. “It sounds arrogant 
to say it, but Abe knows a lot of stuff | wouldn’t think 
he'd know,” Clifton Fadiman has said. When people 
are surprised by his comedy and scholarship Burrows 
is pleased, for he has made the unexpected the center 
of his ideas about humor. “A joke is a logical story with 
an illogical ending,” he sometimes says. “What I do, | 
start out with a statement and then give it a kind of 
curve. Some of the titles and lines from his satirical 
songs illustrate this theory: “I’m Strolling Down Mem- 
ory Lane, Without A Single Thing On My Mind,” and 
(from “Tender Litthe Memories”) “I’m so miserable 
without you, it’s almost like having you Around.” Sim- 
ilarly, his casual conversation is full of curve-lines. 
Warming up a studio audience, he will say, “We don’t 
care if you don’t applaud. The fact that nobody ap- 
plauds doesn’t mean we've got a bad program—it just 
means we lose our jobs.” 

Hilarious though many of Burrows’ jokes may be, 
his total impact on audiences and friends is more 
memorable than any individual line. No funny man in 
television, with the possible exception of Groucho Marx, 
is faster with a comeback or quicker to make a gag out 
of a commonplace sentence or situation. “I read your 
new book,” Burrows once remarked politely to Joey 
Adams. “Oh, yeah?” Adams said. “Who read it to 
you?” “Same fellow who wrote it for you,” said Bur- 
rows. On a word quiz, he was asked if “limicolous” 
referred to a poet, a pig, or a lighthouse-keeper. “Curi- 
ously enough,” he said, “I had a friend who was a 
lighthouse-keeper, wrote poetry, and kept a pig.” When 
told that limicolous was an adjective meaning “living 
in mud,” he said, triumphantly, “See—a poet!” The 
mention of Burrows’ name to one of his friends always 
invokes a smile, but even when pressed, the friend is 
seldom able to come up with a single Burrows gem 
again, because the impression is a total one. His best 
friend is Frank Loesser, who did the music and lyrics 
for “Guys and Dolls.” Loesser recently wrote, “I don't 
think there is an Abe Burrows anecdote. Amusing 
things don’t seem to happen to him. I can’t remember 
his ever getting pushed into anybody’s swimming pool. 
or his helping an old lady across the street only to dis- 


cover later that she was Ethel Barrvmore. He does. how 
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ever, say many funny things. Unfortunately all the 
ones I remember at this moment have been printed, 
many by Earl Wilson who gave Joe Frisco or somebody 
credit instead of Abe.” 

Loesser and other friends may be unable to recall 
notable Burrows quips because they've heard so many 
of them so rapidly. Rather than depend upon a single 
explosive remark to make a point, Burrows lays down 
a barrage. If that doesn’t do it, he may lay down an- 
other ‘one. The “curves” he speaks of seem to come to 
him spontaneously, as though they've just occurred to 
him, which frequently is the case. Sometimes, when 
he opens his mouth to speak, he doesn’t know what he’s 
going to say, but this condition obtains only for a split- 
second. On panel programs in television and radio, he 
will begin with a fairly simple statement and proceed 
to render it ridiculous with a rushing accumulation of 
free associations, puns, new versions of old lines and 
an impressive array of topical, historical and cultural 
references. Moderators on these programs customarily 
have a little difficulty in keeping him in hand. “Abe 
has logorrhea,” Fadiman has remarked, fondly. “He’s 
never at a loss for an answer. It isn’t always the right 
one, but he’s never at a loss. It doesn’t matter to him 
if he hits the nail, as long as he takes a swat at it.” 

Burrows is equally hard to control when he is not 
performing. He is a warm, kindly man who loves noth- 
ing better than conversation, and he seems able to hold 
forth at length on any subject that comes up. One night 
in Lindy’s a fan of his kept a list of the subjects on 
which Burrows touched in a single hour. It included, 
in part: 

1. The prerequisites for being a good restaurateur 
(“Lindy’s good because he’s a visitor. He’s always talk- 
ing to customers. Americans like to feel at home when 
they go out to eat; they like to think that people know 
who they are’). 

2. The work of Dr. David W. Maurer, a Louisville 
University professor who has been making a study of 
criminal argots (“I disagree with Maurer on a lot of 
things. Many of those professors are cockeyed. They've 
led sheltered lives, and unless you’re around slang and 
know how it’s used you can’t really be an authority. 
Besides. vou know what some crooks do when the pro- 
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fessors question them? They give ‘em wrong answers 
they pull their legs’’). 

3. Maternity dresses (“They're designed so every- 
body’ll know you re pregnant’). 

4. Anniversaries (“The marking of dates is a curious 
thing because it’s as though you’re proud of having 
made it—which is a funny thing, when you consider 
that dates are milestones toward death”). 

5. The writing of S. J. Perelman (“There's no vocab- 
ulary like his—only Funk and Wagnalls have more 
words). 

6. Psychoanalysis (“If you want to determine how 
much a man needs analysis, you can do it by measur- 
ing how much he’s against it”). 

Burrows was not a particularly outstanding student 
in the Brooklyn public schools he attended as a boy, 
nor did he set any achievement records at City College 
or New York University. He was never graduated from 
either institution; he simply gave up. “I was a bright 
scholar but never a willing one.” he says. “I started 
reading when I got out of school.” He has never 
stopped. The study and bedroom in his new apartment 
are overflowing with books and reference volumes, the 
titles of which indicate that his reading is as undis- 
ciplined as his comedy. There is one work on the Ein- 
stein theory and another called “General Science Made 
Easy.” An essay on the movies by Dore Schary is 
placed near Serge Kisenstein’s “The Film Sense.” There 
are how-to-do-it books on virtually every conceivable 
subject except, possibly, animal husbandry; there are 
art books, books of criticism, plays, verse, novels, and 
complete sets of Twain, Balzac and Dickens. The col- 
lection of books on languages and words would be the 
pride of any etymologist. On one shelf—oddly enough, 
one located in the bedroom are nine « ookbooks. Bur- 
rows is a competent amateur cook and a distinguished 
professional eater. He loves to try new dishes, but he is 
not a man with jaded tastes: his favorite food is the 
frankfurter, and he is never happier than when he is 
eating corned beef, pastrami or chopped liver in an 
honest delicatessen. 

When he is not performing, talking, reading or eat- 
ing, Burrows works at the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, which in early 1949 bound him to a seven-year 
contract for his services as entertainer, writer, produce 
and director. According to a friend, the arrangement 
brings him around $50,000 per year. He earns every 
cent of it. (This is not his only source of income; he 
gets 114° of the gross of “Guys and Dolls.” ) CBS has 
been keeping him jumping ever since he signed. Early 
this winter, he was appearing on the network four times 
weekly: as a regular member of the panels on “This is 
Show Business” (TV) and “We Take Your Word” 
(radio and TV), and as an entertainment reporter on 
Edward R. Murrow’s “Hear it Now.” In the week be 
tween Christmas and New Year's Day. he not only did 
his scheduled shows, but also filled in for Robert Q. 
Lewis (who was filling in for Arthur Godfrey), and 


turned up on a special New Year’s Eve telecast with 


Ed Sullivan. Since going to CBS, he has had two shows 
of his own, “Breakfast With Burrows,” and “Abe Bur- 
rows’ Almanac.” The first was puzzling to some lis- 
teners, since it came on in the east at 9:30 P.M. “I got 
up late,” Burrows explained. According to the terms of 
the contract, CBS programming officials can ask him 
to step in as a consultant or to take over any show that 
might require his services, but thus far he hasn’t been 
asked to do any jobs that have not appealed to him. 
To the intense regret of some of his followers. Bur- 
rows chores these days seldom permit him to sing the 
satirical songs with which he first began building his 
national reputation as a comic. For years while working 
as a radio writer in Hollywood he had been entertain- 
ing at parties with parodies of popular tunes. His ad- 
mirers then consisted of most of the country’s top-flight 
comedians and humorists: the late Robert Benchley had 
dubbed him the foremost satirist in the country. Fred 
Allen once said of him, “Abe is the sour-cream Sinatra: 
he writes all his songs on rye bread.” One night in the 
spring of 1947, when he was writing material for the 
Joan Davis show, she asked him to do a warm-up for 
the studio audience. Burrows warmed them up to such 
a degree that the Davis show was an anticlimax. He 
went on the radio for the first time in July of that year 
and was an immediate hit. Then came a year of night 
clubs. He told jokes in these appearances, but mostly 
he sang his songs: “The Girl With The Three Blue 
Eyes.” “If | Had My Life To Live Over, P'd Live Over 
\ Delicatessen Store.” and “Darling, Why Shouldn't 
You Look Well Fed? You Ate Up \ Hunk Of My 
Heart.” Today, on the “This is Show Business” panel, 
he helps analyze the “problems” that entertainers bring 
before them, and on “We Take Your Word” he an- 
swers questions about the origin o1 derivation of ob- 
scure words: as a result he almost never sings in pub- 
lic. He doesn’t sing at parties as often as he used to, 
either, since he doesn’t have time to go to many. His 
devotees today must console themselves by playing his 
record albums, “The Girl With The Three Blue Eyes,” 
(Decca). and “Abe Burrows Sings?” (Columbia). 
Although he is doing less satire, Burrows seems to 
enjoy his work in radio and television, although he 
recently described the industry as “absurd, vicious and 
horrifying, shot through with nepotism and politics.” 
\t forty, he can look back on eleven profitable years, 
during eight of which he was a writer for top shows, 
such as “Duffy’s Tavern,” “Star Theatre,” and the 
Rudy Vallee-John Barrymore program. Like most peo- 
ple whose fathers and uncles are not network vice- 
presidents, he had had trouble breaking in, and his first 
year, 1938, when he and another writer named Frank 
Galen worked on a free-lance basis for Eddie Garr, 
Ken Murray and others, was a rather lean one. After 
college. he had gone Lo work in Wall Street. first as a 
messenger boy and later as a customers’ man. He sold 
maple syrup, did accounting, and went into woven tags 
and labels. He was never too successful in any of these 


occupations, and he was miserable. He felt better when 


he began to click as a radio writer, but the stress of 
producing a show a week soon began to make itself 
evident, and five years ago, according to a friend, he 
might well have challenged Oscar Levant for the title 
of Most Neurotic Man in Hollywood. Friends kept urg- 
ing him to see a psychiatrist, and he finally gave in. 
This initial introspective excursion was not a success. 

Shortly after that, Burrows met another psychiatrist, 
Dr. Judd Marmor. He spent more than two years in 
treatment, and today he declares that he’s never felt so 
good. “He made me look at myself,” Burrows says. 
“Today, when I’m upset, I generally can discover why 
within an hour.” Although he is no longer going to the 
doctor, Burrows is now an active proselytizer for psy- 
choanalysis. “Everybody ought to be analyzed!” he 
says. “Everybody!” His wife, Carin, who also has been 
in treatment, is equally enthusiastic. 

The Burrows’ were married in 1948. They have no 
children, but they see a good deal of Burrows’ two (a 
boy of ten and a girl of six) from his first marriage. 
Mrs. Burrows is an attractive, dark-haired girl who 
came originally from Seattle, Washington. She and 
Burrows met in Hollywood when she went to work on 
one of his radio shows. Currently she is mainly en- 
grossed in furnishing their new apartment in Sutton 
Terrace. The place is furnished simply with pieces by 
modern designers such as Charles Eames; the only non- 
modern object in the long living room is Burrows’ 
Steinway. There is one servant, a houseboy who comes 
in during the afternoons. Mrs. Burrows gets her hus- 
band’s breakfast, a small matter of contention in an 
otherwise peaceful household: she keeps the same 
schedule as he, but whereas he requires only about four 
or five hours of sleep, she needs a full eight. Burrows, 
after reading all the papers, whatever magazines are 
handy, and part of a book, goes to sleep around three, 
four or five a.m. and stays in bed until around ten, 
when he awakens suddenly and demands food. After 
breakfast, always a large one, since his doctor once 
told him that it was the one meal which wasn’t likely 
to make him put on weight (he weighs around 190, but 
has to watch it), he may wander into his study to work 
on his book, “Burrows From Within,” which he is com- 
pleting for publication this year. Or he may go directly 
to his office at CBS and work there. 

Burrows completed “Guys and Dolls” much in the 
way he is finishing off his book, in odd hours away from 
his CBS duties. Originally, Jo Swerling had done a 
treatment for the musical, but the producers, Cy Feuer 
and Earnest Martin, decided that it wasn’t quite what 
they'd had in mind. They called in Burrows late in 
June of last year and asked him to start from scratch. 
Burrows’ only previous writing experience outside of 
radio had consisted of several months of doing nothing 
in Hollywood studios that had hired and promptly 
ignored him. He now says that he always had thought 
of the theatre as something distant and unapproach- 
able: “I was scared of it, I guess.” He started in on 


“Guys and Dolls” almost immediately after the pro- 


ducers approached him. He had known Damon Run- 
yon, from whose work the story line had been lifted, 
and he felt a kinship with the characters, who were not 
too removed from the individuals he had helped create 
on “Duffy’s Tavern.” When he finished two scenes, 
Feuer and Martin shot them to George S. Kaufman, 
who was then vacationing in southern France. Kauf- 
man cabled back that the script looked promising, and 
that he would be willing to direct the show if the re- 
mainder was as good. Burrows finished the book in a 
happy frenzy. 

When Kaufman returned, he and Burrows set to work 
polishing. “He taught me an awful lot,” Burrows has 
recalled. “He’s the best there is. He’s got the wit of a 
good sock gag man plus the experience of a Reinhardt. 
I got talent; I’m fast and bright and funny—but there’s 
an awful lot you have to know in the theatre that I 
didn’t know. You know, he taught me restraint. I had 
some running gags in there at first, and every time he 
came to one, Kaufman would look at me and say, “You 
said that before.’ That’s where the show gets its pace. 
There’s nothing overstated or stressed. You're not con- 
scious of being belabored.” 

“Guys and Dolls” may make theatrical history; even 
its out-of-town reception was unprecedented. In New 
York it was the biggest musical hit since “South Pa- 
cific,” and, on the whole, pulled even better notices. At 
this writing there is a $900,000 advance sale, and ticket 
brokers are giving it two years at the very least. A road 
company is in the process of formation, and may well 
be activated by the time this story is in print. Burrows 
has calmed down to the point where he can regard the 
show objectively, but when he talks about it, all the 
elements in his personality—his confidence, his humil- 
ity, his brashness and enthusiasm and wit—come to the 
fore. “It’s a hell of a show,” he said to a friend not 
long ago. “I say that freely—I haven't learned the art 
of self-deprecation yet. But, oh boy—lI can’t describe 
how I felt when it opened. I’ve been congratulated for 
many things—but I don’t think there was ever a thrill 
to approach what I felt on opening night. Wait—yes, 
there was. The thrill of sitting and working with Kauf- 
man, and being treated as an author—why, it raised me 
two feet off the ground.” ne 
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@ A public library reading-room is not the place one 
would ordinarily expect to find a film director. In the 
complicated industry which film-making has become, 
research is an odious task shoved off on anonymous 
flunkies, leaving the director free to contemplate his 
budget, his option, and the other artistic aspects of his 
work. Habitués of the New York Public Library early 
last year, seeing a slight, white-haired man with com- 
pelling pale-blue eyes poring day after day over ancient 
Biblical texts, would more likely have taken him for 
a theological scholar than for a man even remotely 
connected with films. Certainly no one had any rea- 
son to pick him out as Carl Dreyer, the Danish direc- 
tor whose “Joan of Arc” and other cinema works have 
established him among the very few genuine artists 
of that treacherous and much abused medium. 
Dreyer’s films, with one exception, have never at- 
tracted large audiences. “The Passion of Joan of Arc” 
ean be seen only at the Modern Museum in New York 
or in special screenings privately supported by clubs 


and schools. “Vampire” has had even less exhibition. 
“Day of Wrath,” which opened in New York in 1948, 
caused so violent a schism among film critics that 
readers were left to wonder whether these heated gen- 
tlemen were all discussing the same film. Few readers, 
unfortunately, ever took the trouble to see it for them- 
selves: “Day of Wrath” is still occasionally encoun- 
tered in revivals at the smaller art houses, but it was 
by no one’s standard a financial success. Except for a 
few short documentaries, these three vastly unlucrative 
efforts constitute Carl Dreyer’s entire output for. the 
past twenty-five years, but each of them is in its way 
a classic : 

Although Dreyer works in a field which has become 
inextricably associated with artificiality, trickery, and 
commercialized hoopla, his films have the personal, al- 
most austere cohesion and integrity which mark them 
as the expressions of a single, quite extraordinary per- 
sonality. There is in French the word cinéaste, which 
has no equivalent in English and is applied to anyone 


who works, in any capacity, in the film medium; 
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Dreyer, by his ubiquitous interest and direction, is the 
apotheosis of the cinéaste. Had he been a novelist, 
Dreyer’s list of works would almost certainly have been 
longer. He has not been at a loss for material; the 
film which he is now preparing on the life of Jesus, a 
film which Dreyer himself expects will be his magnum 
opus, has occupied him intermittently for the past 
thirty years, but there are other films he would also 
like to make, if given the opportunity. Since the medi- 
um of his expression is expensive, it has never been 
easy for Dreyer to find the working conditions he re- 
quires. The fact that his last three films, his major ef- 
forts, have all lost money is hardly an enticement to 
potential backers. And the number of moneyed patrons, 
willing to aid young artists to the extent of paints, can- 
vas and occasional rent checks with no thought of 
future financial return, seem to include none willing 
to risk an encounter with the high costs of raw film 
and union labor. Dreyer accepts this with resignation. 
He bides his time, working fifteen or sixteen hours a 
day on the research, writing, and revision that go into 
his shooting script; when the opportunity does present 
itself for him to go to work with actors and technicians, 
he knows in the most exquisite detail just what he re- 
quires from them, and he explodes into action with an 
energy so violent that his company is left physically 
and emotionally spent. Nothin, whether sleep, or the 
sensibilities of his actors, or the tentative suggestions 
of his associates, stands between him and the accom- 
plishment of his work. He writes his own script, finds 
his own camera angles, sometimes collaborates on the 
décor, and in all instances works in the cutting room 
till the final print is completed. 

Dreyer’s major works have all been concerned with 
anguish and horror, and his methods of achieving 
these effects have caused some hard feelings among 
his actors. The commonest charge against Dreyer is 
that he is a sadist. He has been known to pinch an 
actor cruelly in order to get a desired expression of 
pain. When Maria Falconetti played “loan” for him, 
Dreyer ordered all her hair cut off; Falconetti pled, 
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raged, and, finally, conceding, wept bitterly; Dreyer 
not only filmed her weeping, but there were among 
those present some who swear he derived an uncom- 
mon enjoyment from the spectacle. They say the same 
of his decision that a young actor in “Day of Wrath” 
be shorn of his rich, flowing locks—to no apparent 
purpose, as far as the plot and period were concerned. 
To achieve the proper wildness in the eyes of Anna 
Svierkjaer, who was burned as a witch in “Day of 
Wrath,” Dreyer left her bound to a ladder for two and 
a half hours in a blazing summer sun before photo- 
graphing her; after the scene, Dreyer untied her and 
was solicitousness itself, but the 66-year-old actress had 
difficulty standing or even sitting up for several hours 
afterward. Dreyer got precious little consolation from 
his company when a self-assertive goat, figuring in the 
same film, caught Dreyer unawares and butted him flat 
onto his face. 

Just as the divided critics of “Day of Wrath” seemed 
to be discussing two different films, anyone who meets 
Dreyer off the set wonders whether this can be the same 
man whose terrorized actors speak of him with such 
a show of strong feeling. He is polite and gracious al- 
most to the point of courtliness, but not indiscriminate- 
ly so: if a person fails to interest him, Dreyer is cap- 
able of staring silently and without embarrassment into 
space for an indefinite period, until the caller takes the 
hint and goes his way. Dreyer went to the United 
States in 1949 at the invitation of Blevins Davis, the 
adventurous producer of the forthcoming Christus 
film, and spent part of the winter writing sixteen hours 
a day at the home of Mr. Davis’s father in Independ- 
ence, Missouri. During the Christmas holiday there 
was a party there which President Truman and his 
family attended, and Dreyer, somewhat against his 
will, left his work to get into a dinner suit and join 
the crowd downstairs. Dreyer exchanged affable small 
talk with various guests, and eventually found himself 
in a téte-a-téte with the President. After a few minutes 
of discussing the Christus film (“I can talk only about 
films,” Dreyer says), he shook the startled President's 
hand and said, with a Charming smile, “You must ex- 
cuse me. I must get back to my work.” 

Dreyer has worked in films since 1912, when he went 
to work writing subtitles for Nordisk Films Kompagni 
in Copenhagen. As a journalist, he had been one of 
the severest critics of the inane literary tone of the 
silent pictures’ intermittent text, and Nordisk invited 
him to come try to do better. At his suggestion—quite 
a radical one at the time—Nordisk began buying novels 
and plays, which Dreyer adapted for the silent screen. 
After a period as a cutter, he was assigned to direct his 
first picture, “The President,” in 1919. His second 
film, “Leaves from Satan’s Book,” foreshadowed his 
later work; the film dealt, Griffith-like, with the Devil’s 
role in four historical episodes: the betrayal of Christ, 
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his crew looked 


Falconetti in *“*‘Joan of Are” . 
upon him as combined master, crackpot, lunatic. 


the Spanish Inquisition, the French revolution, and the 
abortive Finnish Communist uprising of 1918. 

Dreyer made four other films, under Danish, Swed- 
ish, and German auspices, before directing “Thou 
Shalt Honor Thy Husband” in Denmark in 1925; this 
turned out to be his first and only boxoffice success. 
The film caused a sensation in France, where it was 
shown as “The Master of the House”; during one three- 
week period it played at fifty-seven theatres in Paris 
alone. The film told a sardonic, naturalistic story of 
a middle-class family tyrant in the Christianshavn sec- 
tion of Copenhagen, and was among the earliest suc- 
cessful attempts to use documentary technique in a 
narrative film. The picture and its stunning popular 
success caught the eye of the Société Générale de Films 
in Paris, and they invited Dreyer to come make a pic- 
ture in France. By his own standards Dreyer had 
never, up until that time, been completely in control 
of his films, and therefore never in a position to do 
exactly as he wished. After first making certain he 
would be subjected to no backtalk from the front of- 
fice, he left for Paris with his wife and son to make the 
first of the films which he feels are truly his. 

\s a story, he chose the trial and martyrdom of St. 
Joan. Dreyer’s company and crew in Paris regarded 
him as a combined master, crackpot, and lunatic. He 
suddenly found himself free to indulge the experimental 
ideas he had had to repress before, and his imagina- 
tion spread itself luxuriantly. His cameraman, Rudolf 
Maté, entered into the spirit of things handsomely. 
Dreyer was one of the earliest champions of the close- 
up as the nerve centre of filmed drama; since the ten- 
sion of “Joan of Arc” never relaxed for a moment, 
scene after scene was shot with the actors’ faces so 
enlarged that the screen’s format could contain only a 
part of them. A crowd of soldiers entering the castle 
through an arch was photographed by a camera hung 
from the archway ceiling; upside-down, the camera 
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“Day of Wrath” . he bound an elderly lady in 
the blazing summer sun for two and a half hours. 


caught them head-on, outside the castle, then followed 
them straight through till they passed under the 
camera and into the courtyard, and the cameraman 
as well as the image which bemused audiences were to 
see on the screen—swung gradually from upside down 
to right side up. For angle shots, Dreyer had numer- 
ous seven-foot-deep holes dug in the earth to house the 
camera; after a few days of this, the terrain so re- 
sembled a giant slab of Swiss cheese that the crew took 
to referring to the director as “Carl Gruyére.” 

“Joan of Arc” had its premiére in Copenhagen in 
April of 1928; its reception there and everywhere it 
was shown was tumultuous. Judged even by today’s 
standards, the technique of the film seems remarkably 
advanced. Dreyer had wrung from his company 
(which included, besides Falconetti, Eugéne Silvain, 


Antonin Artaud, and Michel Simon) performances so 


genuine and affecting that even the unrelenting close-. 


ups failed to reveal the slightest trace of phonyness 
or “acting.” On the basis of this one seventy-minute 
picture, Carl Dreyer became incontestably established 
as one of the first men to adapt the cinema medium to 
creative dramatic use. 

The reaction of the Société Générale de Films, how- 
ever, was less gratifying. As far as they and the ticket- 
buying public were concerned, Dreyer had laid a 7,- 
000,000-franc egg. During the eight years prior to 
“Joan,” Dreyer had made an average of one film a 
year; after “Joan,” he had to wait five years before 
anyone was willing to finance his next venture. The 
picture was “Vampire,” a very free and blood-curdling 
adaptation of a Sheridan LeFanu story, in which 
Dreyer’s relish of the macabre ran riot. The actor in 
one of the leading roles was billed as Julian West; 
this pseudonym concealed the identity of the Baron 
Nicholas de Gunzburg, a wealthy young man who 
found himself considerably less wealthy by the time he 


had fulfilled his agreement to finance the film. 
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As in the production of “Joan of Arc,” Dreyer main- 
tained tyrannical control over all phases of the opera- 
tion. The company was on location in a chateau at 
Courtempierre, in France, and there was no escaping 
Dreyer, who worked them like a man possessed. When 
the local churchyard struck him as _ insufficiently 
populous, he despatched the crew in trucks with orders 
to bring back all the gravestones they could lay hands 
on. Ralf Holm, who had had supervisory charge of 
the torture instruments in “Joan of Arc,” was given the 
job of rounding up most of the actors; he combed 
Paris for them at all hours, in the Métro, in the streets, 
in the cheap cafés round the Place Maubert where the 
clochards of the quarter were allowed to sleep on the 
floor after closing time. Only one professional actor 
appeared in the film. 

Dreyer’s methods of casting “Vampire” had some- 
thing in common with Freud’s contention that the 
criminal potential exists more or less equally in every- 
one, however much its exercise may be prevented by 
education and more constructive impulses. Dreyer’s 
vampire was played by a kind old lady who answered 
the door one day when Ralf Holm was calling on a 
friend who lived in the same house; under Dreyer’s 
direction, she gave a performance of repulsive, unmiti- 
gated evil. Her equally revolting accomplice in the film, 
a doctor who sold his soul to the devil, was portrayed 
with frightful conviction by a Polish diplomatic of- 
ficial who after shooting hours fondly dandled young 
Erik Dreyer on his avuncular knee. Conversely, the 
picture’s dewy-eyed heroine Giséle was played by a 
young lady, widely known for her sang-froid, who sup- 
plemented her income by modeling in the nude. 
“Vampire” had the same reception as “Joan of 
Arc”: critical encomiums and public apathy. The 
film’s diffusion photography, which Dreyer and Mate 
had painstakingly achieved by placing back-lighted 
black chiffon before the lens, has since had its effect 
on both cinema and still photographers, but at the 
time it aroused insensitive speculation as to Dreyer’s 
knowledge of proper exposure and processing. Sev- 
eral of the grislier sequences have inspired Hollywood 
horror experts to reproduce them with carbon copy 
fidelity. Most of the extant prints of “Vampire” lack a 
dream sequence which Dreyer worked on with loving 
care. The horrified German distributor cut it out of 
the version generally released. In this episode, the 
hero of the story dreams he has died; lying in his 
coffin, looking straight up, he watches every detail of 
the procession as his corpse is carried through the 
churchyard and lowered into the grave. The audience 
saw through the corpse’s unblinking eyes by means of a 
camera installed in the coffin, and the result was much 
too realistic for the distributor's peace of mind. 

“Vampire” was first shown in Berlin in May of 1932. 
It concretely affirmed the conviction of French and 
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German producers that the name Dreyer was synony- 
mous with artistic triumph and fiscal bankruptey, and 
before long Dreyer moved his family back to Copen- 
hagen. The Danish capital has been Dreyer’s home 
for most of the years since he was born there in 1889. 
but his early associations there were far from gemiit- 
lich. Shortly after his birth, his Swedish mother died 
and he was adopted by a Danish family: his foster 
parents lost no opportunity to remind him that his 
mother’s failure to provide for him had caused them 
great inconvenience, but through their grudging gen- 
erosity he had been spared consignment to a foundling 
home. A relative of the family was a musician, and 
Carl was given piano lessons along with steady ad- 
monitions that as soon as possible he must get a job 
playing in a café in order to reimburse his foster family 
for all their manifold kindness to him. He spent as 
much time as possible in an attic room which he 
papered and painted as a sort of sanctuary; here he 
read, dreamed of travel and adventure, conducted 
imaginary orchestras and received imaginary ovations. 
Fairly understandably, he never developed into much 
of a pianist, and upon his dismissal from his first café 
job he was banished from his foster home. His first 
writing job was as Aeronautics Editor for the Copen 
hagen newspaper Berlingske Tidende:; during this time 
his appetite for adventure was gratified by several bal- 
loon ascensions, but this fever never gripped him 
strongly. Dreyer has never, at any point, worked in 
the legitimate theatre. He has, however, since the age 
of twenty-three, when he wrote his first film titles for 
Nordisk, been deep in film and its artistic potential. 

When Ebbe Neergaard’s book on Dreyer, “En Film- 
instruktors Arbejde,” appeared in 1940, he concluded 
it by writing: “Now, eight years after the premiére of 
‘Vampire, Carl Dreyer works as a journalist—his 
pseudonym “Tommen’ [Inch] can be found daily in a 
Copenhagen newspaper. Only a few men know that 
behind this modest measure is hidden an artistic genius 
that can stand with the greatest names in the short 
history of films.” 

But once more Dreyer was given the chance to make 
a picture on his own terms. During the German oc- 
cupation of Denmark, with British, American, and 
French films banned, Danish production suddenl, 
boomed and in the course of it an independent firm. 
Palladium, decided to level off its taxes by engaging 
Dreyer to do a film about witcheraft in L7th-century 
Denmark. This was in 1942, but it was Dreyer’s first 
opportunity to make a talking picture. (“Vampire,” 
shot silently, had sound and dialogue dubbed in later. ) 
The picture, “Day of Wrath,” combined two of Dreyer’s 
favorite themes—religion and occultism—and featured 
deeply affecting performances by a brilliantly gifted 
Danish cast. Dreyer plunged into the film with all the 
passion which ten years’ absence from directing had 
dammed up in him. At times Dreyer’s eyes would roll 
wildly and his hands tremble uncontrollably; but what 


to an outsider might have looked ludicrous had an al- 
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most hypnotic effect on the actors. Most of them agree 
that Dreyer wrested from them the best performances 
of their careers—and also state flatly that they would 
never again, under any circumstances, submit to the 
rigors of working under his direction. But they admit 
as well, after a moment’s reflection, that Dreyer’s 
charm can be such that after fifteen minutes of sweet 
persuasion they would probably agree to do anything 
he asked. 

The charge of sadism has been made against Dreyer’s 
films as well as against his own personality. It seems 
hardly coincidental that of his three most important 
films, two contain brutally realistic torture scenes and 
the third has several episodes bordering closely upon 
torture. Most of his entire eleven films deal with the 
lonely, awful helplessness of one person, usually a 
woman, trapped unwittingly in a position beyond pos- 
sible salvation. Any love-theme almost invariably leads 
to disaster. Dreyer sees to it that his characters suffer, 
and then scrutinizes and dissects that suffering with the 
disinterested pret ision of a laboratory technician. 

Dreyer’s finished scenario of the film of Christ's 
life runs close to four hundred typewritten pages. It 
will deal with its story primarily from a historical 
rather than a sectarian point of view. Dreyer has no 
psychoanalytic or dialectical points to make, and, in 
fact, has based his narrative almost entirely on the 
Gospels. Having lived in Denmark under the Nazi oc- 
cupation, he can hardly keep from drawing up some 
personal associations between that time and the Roman 
occupation of the Holy Land during Christ’s day. 
Dreyer spent some time last year in Israel, where he 
plans to shoot the film, and while there he found most 
of the company he will require. His actors, most of 
whom will not be professionals, will speak his dialogue 
in Hebrew, Latin, Greek, and nothing else; occasional 
narration will be in more accessible tongues. 

Dreyer returned to his family in Denmark this past 
June, taking with him two treasured pasteboard boxes 
containing his Christus scenario. His wife and their two 
children (a journalist and an actress) spent the sum- 
mer with him near the beach at Hornbaek, which is 
near Elsinore in northern Zealand, while Dreyer con- 
tinued to work on small details in his script throughout 
his holiday. By the time the film goes into production, 
he will be able to proceed with the same maniacal certi- 
tude he has always shown before. The film will cost 
nearly $5,000,000; hearing Dreyer mention this is like 
hearing a writer say he needs a ream of paper or a new 
typewriter ribbon in order to get on with his work. 

One thing is sure: if any strings are attached to 
proffered contributions towards that five million, Carl 
Dreyer will not hesitate to turn them down, no mat- 
ter how much longer it may mean waiting. From the 
day the film goes into production till the final print 
is cut, Dreyer will maintain despotic control of every 
aspect. And, on the basis of his past work, we can 
look forward to a masterpiece, probably the chef- 


d’oeuvre of one of film’s few authentic geniuses. A 
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NATHALIE PHILIPPART and JEAN BABILEE, Europe’s most celebrated young dance 
couple, will make their American debut late in April, under the auspices of 
Ballet Theatre. Husband and wife offstage, the charming pair made their 


first hit five years ago with the Ballets des Champs-Elysees troupe in Paris. 


Sometimes compared to Nijinsky, M. Babilee is also a choreographer. 
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@ In commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of Giu- 
seppe Verdi's death, one may wonder how his works 
have survived the many changes our world has under- 
gone since the romantic period of their creation. For 
those aware of opera’s musical values alone, the answer 
to this question is simple; the power and sweetness of 
Verdi’s rhythms and melodies appeal to millions of 
people all over the globe, and we may expect them to 
conquer the hearts of many a generation to come. 
Those concerned with opera’s theatrical mission, how- 
ever, must, in my opinion, stop to « onsider whether or 
not Verdi’s dramas have equally endured the changes 
of time and taste, and why. 

Personally, I know of no greater theatrical genius 
than Giuseppe Verdi. In approaching his operas from 
the music-dramatic viewpoint of a director to whom 
their production is sometimes entrusted, I am time and 
again impressed, not to say overwhelmed, by the dra- 
matic impact of their plots. This statement, I know, 
may be protested by the many who deny opera the 
right of existence on our stage. Considering the theat- 
rical aspect of most operatic productions in the United 
States, | am in full agreement with them. The char- 
acteristic emphasis on opera’s musical and particularly 
vocal elements, on the one hand, and the negligence of 
its dramatic and visual side, on the other, antagonize 
many a cultured theatregoer against opera as such. In 
view of the sad routine, traditionalism, and compla- 
cency to which opera is so frequently exposed on our 


professional stages, few Americans seem to recognize 





Giuseppe Verdi 


the fact that opera, whatever its style, is after all sup- 
posed to be musical theatre or, as Richard Wagner 
called it, music drama. 

None of opera’s great masters would have more 
violently opposed the negligence of its dramatic func- 
tion on our stages than Verdi; and, | believe, no other 
master would have better appre iated the Met’s recent 
revival of “Don Carlo” under Margaret Webster's 
direction. For no other operati composer, with the ex- 
ception of Richard W agner, has been more concerned 
with the dramatic aspect and direction of his works 
than Giuseppe Verdi. In fact, he was so annoyed with 
the lack of rehearsals attributed to the mise en scéne of 
his operas at the famous Scala Opera House in Milan 
that he did not allow that management to present his 
operas for several years. One prefers not to imagine 
how many performances of his works Verdi would pro- 
test, if he were able to do so, today. 

His theatrical genius was a matter of instinct rather 
than intellect. Throughout his life the farmer Verdi, as 
he liked to call himself and as which he preferred to 
live in the seclusion of his Sant Agata estate, showed a 
keen interest in the legitimate theatre and its greatest 
creative minds. He admired Shakespeare, in particular, 
and was inspired to set to music more than the three 
Shakespearean works (“Macbeth,” “Otello” and “Fal- 
staff’) which we know as actually completed. Verdi 
also thought of composing “Hamlet” and “The Tem 
pest,” and for years he struggled to make “King Lear” 


into an opera. Only when he sensed that “King Lear” 
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is so tremendous, so deeply involved that it would seem 
impossible to make an opera out of it, did he abandon 
the project. 

Unable to write his own librettos as Richard Wagner 
did, Verdi nevertheless mapped out their dramatic 
action, often long before his librettists went to work: 
he inspired and corrected them in the most minute 
details, and took a painstaking interest in the execution 
of his ideas on the stage. With the exception of Richard 
Strauss’ ex¢ hange of letters with Hugo von Hoff- 
mansthal, no written documents better reveal the music- 
dramatic function of opera than Verdi's letters to his 
librettists and producers. 

Verdi did not suffer from the complications of life 
and philosophy which afflicted Wagner; but his con- 
viction of opera’s theatrical mission, his concept of the 
combination and coordination of several arts in opera, 
manifested itself as firmly in his works and actions as 
in Wagner’s. Unlike Wagner, Verdi never proclaimed 
or promoted his ideas in public; and unlike Wagner’s 
elaborate style of writing, Verdi's letters are as simple 
and direct as can be. His realistic, down-to-earth atti- 
tude toward life and art is nowhere better expressed 
than in one of his letters | was fortunate to find in 
Buenos Aires—a discovery which instigated the first 
American publication of Verdi's letters (L. B. Fischer, 
New York). In this particular letter, addressed to Leon 
Escudier, a Paris impresario, Verdi writes an answer to 
Escudier’s ideas about a forthcoming production of his 


opera “Macbeth”’: 
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“Dear Leon: Ne-cherchons pas midi a quatre heures! 
[Do not look for noon when it is four o’clock! | We 
ought not to try for effects with a high-C from the 
chest, or a fresh voice, or a secondary role. But we 
should try to produce a solid, lasting impression with 
whatever good there may really be in ‘Macbeth.’ Be 
guided by this: there are three roles in this opera and 
three roles only—Lady Macbeth, Macbeth, and the 
chorus of the Witches. The Witches dominate the 
drama; everything derives from these creatures, un- 
couth and garrulous in the first act, sublime and pro- 
phetic in the third. They are really one of the char- 
acters, and a character of the highest importance. You 
will never succeed in endowing the part of Macduff 
with any particular significance, no matter what you 
do with it. On the contrary, the more prominence you 
give it, the more clearly you will reveal its insignifi- 
cance. He doesn’t become a hero until the end of the 
opera. . . . To have him take part in the toast in the 
big scene would be dramatically illogical and a mis- 
take. In this scene, Macduff is just a courtier like all 
the rest. The important person, the dominating demon 
of the scene, is Lady Macbeth; and though Macbeth 
has to distinguish himself as an actor, Lady Macbeth, I 
repeat, must appear to dominate and control every- 
thing; she reproves Macbeth for being ‘quite un- 
manned,’ she tells the courtiers to pay no attention to 
her husband’s delirium, ‘the fit is momentary’; and to 
reassure them the better, she repeats her toast with the 


utmost indifference. This is admirable, and coming 
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from her it has the greatest significance; from Macduff 
it would be absolutely meaningless and dramatically 
illogical. . . . Sometimes, trying to multiply effects 
ends up with each one killing the other. . 

In another letter dealing with the same opera and 
written to the same person, Verdi writes: “The ma- 
chinist and the regisseur will enjoy this act. . . . An- 
other note on the banquet scene in the second act. I’ve 
seen several performances of ‘Macbeth’ in France, Eng- 
land and Italy. Everywhere they had the ghost of 
Banquo come out of the wings. It moves nearer, wavers 
about, menaces Macbeth and disappears quietly into 
the wings. This, in my opinion, produces no illusion, 
inspires no terror, and no one quite knows whether it’s 
supposed to be a ghost or a man. When I produced 
‘Macbeth’ in Florence, | had Banquo (with a long gash 
on his forehead) come out of a trap-door, precisely at 
the place meant for Macbeth; he made no motion at all, 
except to shake his head at the right time. The stage 
was arranged like this. . . . [Here Verdi inserted a 
sketch drawn by himself.] This gives Macbeth room to 
move around, and Lady Macbeth always stays near 
him to say, in asides to him, the words that the situa- 
tion demands. 5 

Scores of other letters Verdi wrote give proof of his 
profound knowledge of drama and the stage. From a 
strictly literary standpoint, none of the librettos Verdi 
set to music deserve much artistic consideration. Lack- 
ing Wagner's poetic conceptions, these librettos are no 
works of art if taken by themselves. But all of them ful- 
fill their purpose to create, develop and solve dramatic 
situations which lend themselves to musical expression. 
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Cesare Siepi in the Met's new 


el oS 


Busch’s production of **Macbeth” in Stockholm 
used the three witches as a central dramatic motif, 
an effect accentuated by set designs of Otte Skolds. 


‘Don Carlo,” in which 


Margaret Webster’s direction stressed its drama. 


In his beautiful introduction to Verdi’s letters, Franz 
Werfel writes: “The realist [Verdi] reached out for 
new subjects, subjects inconceivable in the lyric theatre 
as it had previously existed. He put a hunchbacked 
cripple on the stage [“Rigoletto”] and a tubercular 
cocotte [“La Traviata’”].” For perhaps the first time, 
the traditional opera stage was trodden not by cos- 
tumed singers but by suffering human beings. Now 
that three generations have been familiar with these 
most popular of all operas, we can no longer realize the 
revolutionary courage required to approach such pro- 
vocative themes in defiance of censorship and _ the 
reigning esthetic code. And the Maestro—as he says 
himself—would not have been afraid to turn the most 
treacherous of all situations into a true Verdi love 
duet: the seducer and the seduced in the bedroom. 
“That would be a duet, a magnificent duet . . . but 
we should be whipped out of town.” 

“Macbeth,” the opera that made Broadway audi- 
ences rise to their feet, is one of the finest examples 
of Verdi's theatrical instinct and the quality of an 
operatic libretto. The scholarly Boito’s librettos for 
“Othello” and Falstaff” (based on “Henry IV” and 
“The Merry Wives”) are, no doubt, more refined than 
Piave’s Italian shortcut version of Shakespeare’s “Mac- 
beth.” But in no other Verdi opera is his sense of 
concise and contrasting dramatic situations more easily 
recognized than in this particular work. These contrast- 
ing situations do not always follow each other. The 
musical counterpoint enables the operatic composer to 
present them simultaneously—an effect which the legit- 


imate theatre can only produce in pantomime. Verdi 





Verdi's theatrical genius made opera of Shakespeare's 


Falstaff, but after years of struggle the composer 
abandoned his attempts at adapting “‘King Lear.” 


Arne Wiren as Falstaff in 1946 Stockholm production 
staged by Hans Busch, first director of Royal Opera. 


has made the most frequent and convincing use of 
counterpoint as a dramatic means. In “La Traviata,” 
Alfred and Violetta fall in love to the counterpoint of 
a dance band; in “A Masked Ball,” the lovers part and 
Richard is stabbed while the ball music continues to 
play; Aida and Radames die to the sound of Egyptian 
temple music—a musical counterpoint which, unlike 
most other counterpoints in Verdi’s works, need not, | 
think, be made visible. In “Macbeth,” for instance, 
Macbeth receives the news of Banquo’s death while the 
theme of the banquet continues in the orchestra—in 
minor this time; and as the chorus of Macbeth’s hor- 
rified guests retires, uttering words of fear and suspi- 
cion, Macbeth simultaneously speaks of his desire to 
return to the witches. He “speaks,” I say, for in this as 
in many other instances Verdi's lines are supposed to 
be more spoken than sung. The baritone to whom the 
part of Macbeth was entrusted at the Florence premiere 
in 1847, not used to Verdi’s new “parlando” style and 
the Maestro’s idea of singing actors, was unable to 
understand Verdi’s insistence on countless stage re- 
hearsals under the Maestro’s own direction. Yet, even 
today, some hundred years since that little incident, 
only a very small number of conductors, directors and 
singers comply with the composer’s clear directions 
when performing his works. Verdi’s emphasis on the 
dramatic importance of opera is equally manifest in 
his desire that his works be performed in the tongues 
of their respective audiences. Since opera was theatre 
to him, he wanted his librettos to be understood be- 
yond the borders of his native Italy. 


Franz Werfel’s German translations of “La Forza del 
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Destino” and “Don Carlo” were largely responsible 
for the “Verdi Renascence” that excited German and 
\ustrian audiences in the late twenties. When many 
years later I had the good fortune of meeting Franz 
Werfel in New York—probably no man ever knew and 
loved Verdi better than this great writer—he raved 
about the theatrical discovery of Verdi in those years. 
This Verdi Renascence had started in Dresden with my 
father’s first German performances of “La Forza del 
Destino” and “Don Carlo”; it reached its climax and 
its end when he, Carl Ebert and Caspar Neher, the 
scenic designer, joined forces in producing “A Masked 
Ball” in Berlin. I shall never forget the sensational en- 
thusiasm evoked by those performances, which seemed 
to revolutionize the entire German opera stage. A door 
had been opened. Hitler’s rise to power closed it a few 
months later, but not too early to have impressed upon 
the Wagner-conscious German audiences and critics the 
total greatness of Verdi, whose fusion of drama and 
music matched and sometimes surpassed the works 
of the Bayreuth master. 

Today, some fifteen years later, the same door has 
opened here in America, where a renascence of Verdi 
is taking place. The magnificent mounting of “Don 
Carlo” at the Metropolitan this year, which has with 
precision clarified the dramatic intentions of Verdi, is 
a heartening indication of a new and serious approach 
to his stageworthiness. This is the most impressive 
commemoration to Verdi on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his death that I, for one, could wish for; it is a pro- 
foundly intelligent and visual tribute to a man who 
not only wrote great music but created great theatre. 
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CLEARED BY CUSTOMS 
The Arts Council 


by MORDECAIL GORELIK 


@ When the Festival of Britain opens in May, the arts 
of drama, opera, music and ballet will have a featured 
place, and visitors who consult their theatre programs 
will find, next to the name of the producing manager 
or dramatic company, the words, “in association with 
the Arts Council of Great Britain.” The phrase is a 
significant one: it describes a new sort of theatrical 
phenomenon as well as a new sort of Britain. 

On August 9, 1946, King George VI affixed his seal 
to a Royal Charter of a kind new to English history, 
granting incorporation to a public body for the pur- 
pose —-; developing a greate! knowledge, under 
standing and practice of the fine arts exclusively, and 
in particular to increase the accessibility of the fine arts 
to the public throughout Our Realm, to improve the 
standard of execution of fine arts and to advise and 
co-operate with Our Government Departments, local 
authorities and other bodies on any matters concerned 
directly or indirectly with these objec ts. 

The British Government thus recognized as a public 
duty the well-being of theatre and the increase of the- 
atre audiences. The work of the Arts Council of Great 
Britain is the most striking new development in the 
theatre of the United Kingdom since the war. It paral- 
lels the increasing participation of the French and 
Italian Governments in the field of the theatre, and it 
suggests a comparison with the intensive state support 
of the theatre in the countries of eastern Lurope. 

In Britain today the Arts Council, as a unit, has the 
pleasant task of encouraging painting, sculpture, sym- 
phonies, and music clubs as well as theatre. In the- 
atre, it is advised by its Drama Panel of experts; opera 
and ballet come under the purview of the Music Panel. 
The Council supports the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden; it underwrites popular stage institutions like 
the Old Vic, Sadler's Wells Opera and Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet. It is in charge of repertory companies like the 
Theatre Royal, Bristol; it sends acting groups, includ- 
ing its Own companies, on tour in regional areas; and 
it subsidizes experiment on the stage. It helps ama- 
teur stage so¢ ieties to work together with professional 
groups, and it joins hands with West End managements 
in putting on worthwhile productions which might not 
otherwise be shown in London. 

The origin of the Council goes back to the war years, 
when a massive shift in population, which had filled 
the countryside with evacuees and the smaller cities 


with war workers, raised a large number of problems. 
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Among these were the questions of relaxation, enter- 
tainment and the maintenance of morale. The movies, 
it became clear, were not enough for these purposes, 
and the government looked for additional help from 
the stage. musical and art fields. In 1940, with the 
initial aid of the Ministry of Education and a grant of 
funds from a private organization, the Pilgrim Trust. 
a start was made in bringing the arts to a wide audi- 
ence. The public responded with enthusiasm. Within 
two years the Treasury, on the recommendation of the 
well-known economist, Lord Keynes, assumed all finan- 
ial responsibility for the new project. Popularly 
known as CEMA (Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts). the new agency paralleled, in the 
civilian field, the work that was already being carried 
on for the armed services by EK NSA (Entertainments 
National Service Association ) 

CEMA’s dramatic section inaugurated its work by 
sponsoring a program of entertainment in the bomb 
shelters, but its scope was soon greatly enlarged. As 
one of its next projects it sent Martin Browne’s Pil- 
grim Players on tour, following this with a sponsorship 
of Donald Wolfit’s lunchtime Shakespeare at the Strand 
Theatre, London, during some of the worst months of 
the air war. At the same time, with the collaboration 
of Ivor Brown, Lewis Casson and Tyrone Guthrie, it 
sent three different Old Vi companies on a circuit of 
mining and industrial towns. 

The government had built, hurriedly, throughout 
England, a large number of “hostels” for ordnance 
workers. Many of the hostels were equipped with ex- 
cellent small theatres, to which CEMA now sent acting 
troupes organized and managed by itself. By 1943, 69 
hostels and 163 hitherto theatreless towns were being 
visited by these companies. In that year, also, CEMA 
reopened the Theatre Royal, in Bristol. This beautiful 
Georgian structure built in 1776, the oldest playhouse 
in England, was about to be turned into a warehouse 
when a committee of public-spirited citizens stepped in 
to save it. Made playable once more, and with an Old 
Vic company installed in it, the Theatre Royal became 
Britain’s first state theatre. 

V-E Day found the new tradition of government 
theatre too solidly established to be swept aside with 
the other souvenirs of the war. CEMA, reorganized 
on a peacetime footing, became today’s Arts Council. 

This is how the government theatre board operates 


—The Council members, up to sixteen in number, and 
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unpaid for their services, are appointed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with the concurrence of the 
Minister of Education and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. Members serve five years, on a staggered 
schedule. so that a certain number of posts are vacated 
each year. Sir Ernest Pooley, who heads the Council, 
is aided by the chairmen of the Scottish and the Welsh 
Committees and by the chairmen of the Art, Drama 
and Music Panels. Sir Bronson Albery is chairman 
of the Drama Panel, which lists the names of twenty 
leading stage people, mainly actors, actresses and stage 
directors. A somewhat smaller group constitutes the 
Music Panel, with Dr. Thomas Wood as chairman. 
Council headquarters are in London, but there are also 
nine regional offices in England, as well as separate 
offices in Scotland and Wales. The present inquiry 
will concern itself mainly with the dramatic work of 
the Council under its current drama director, John 
Moody. 

Arts Council support of theatre activity takes two 
forms: moral and financial. A producing company 
may have the prestige of announcing itself as “in asso- 
ciation with the Arts Council”; or it may have finan- 
cial assistance, or both. Often, with the more pros- 
perous or solvent dramatic companies, no financial help 
is required. Financial support, when given, is confined 
to “properly constituted non-profit-making organiza- 
tions and bodies functioning under charitable trusts.” 
To be “in association with” the Council, whether finan- 
cial or otherwise, a dramatic group must also prove 
that its work is at least “partly educational.” Where 
Council funds are provided they may be an outright 
grant, a guarantee against deficit, or a loan. In prac- 
tice most of this assistance comes in the form of an 
Entertainment Tax exemption. 

As may be inferred, the Council has no easy job de- 
termining what groups are eligible for funds, and to 
what extent. It relies first of all on the decision of 
British Customs and Excise, which alone has the right 
to lift the Entertainment Tax. According to drama 
director John Moody: “The Arts Council does not take 
into association any company until after it has been 
granted exemption by the Customs and Excise. This 
‘partly educational’ phrase is open to very wide inter- 
pretation. At first, a committee of three was appointed 
by the Customs to assess the plays submitted for per- 
formance; but it was found to be impossible to decide 
which plays (especially modern ones) were specifi- 
cally educational and which were not. So in 1946 the 
Act was altered to apply to managements which had a 
‘partly educational’ policy. This meant that, provided 
their policy, when seen over a whole year, was of a 
‘partly educational’ nature, each play was not scruti- 
nized individually, and non-profit-sharing companies, 
such as the Repertory Companies, were allowed a cer- 
tain percentage of less ‘educational’ works to help bal- 
ance their budget. This indirect subsidy, which returns 
to the management 15 percent of their gross takings 


otherwise exacted by the Customs, is a very important 
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one, and much sought after by managements willing 
to be non-profit-sharing. There are 130 of them in 
association with the Arts Council and nearly 7,000 
others getting tax exemption—mostly amateurs.” 

In addition to lending its assistance and prestige to 
the dramatic companies which approach it, the Coun- 
cil undertakes dramatic enterprises of its own. In 1947 
it revived its tours of theatreless towns—a service that 
had ended with the war; in conjunction with the Min- 
ers’ Welfare Association the Council sent an acting 
company to the mining area of South Wales, and an- 
other to Northumberland. The following year a third 
company went to Nottingham and East Anglia. At 
Salisbury and in the Midlands the Council now has two 
companies under its direct operation, while at Bristol 
it manages the Theatre Royal jointly with the Old Vic, 
which runs a Bristol Old Vic repertory in that house. 
Much of the Council’s out of town work is done in al- 
liance with the Conference of Repertory Theatres. 

The Arts Council is no less active in the metropoli- 
tan area, where it is associated with the Covent Garden 
Opera, the Old Vic and Young Vic companies, the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Opera and Sadler’s Wells Ballet; an experi- 
mental group, the Company of Four, at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith: two theatre clubs, the Mercury and the 
Mask; and two West End managements, Sherek’s and 
Tennent Productions Ltd. 

Of this group of associates, Tennent’s is perhaps the 
most interesting. H.M. Tennent Ltd., the largest pro- 
ducing firm in the West End today, might have looked 
upon the Arts Council as a dangerous intruder in the 
entertainment field (one remembers the reaction of 
American show business to the Federal Theatre on 
Broadway), but far from resenting the Council as a 
threat, Tennent’s chose to look upon it as a way of 
increasing its own prestige and as a form of insurance 
against some of the risks involved in staging plays of 
uncertain appeal. “In association with the Arts Coun- 
cil” Tennent’s proceeded to organize a non-profit-mak- 
ing branch, Tennent Productions Ltd. To this com- 
pany it assigned all “partly educational” shows which 
it considered unpromising commercially. 

As a member of the Company of Four, at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, Tennent Productions tries out 
several experimental plays per season, receiving a mod- 
est managerial fee in each case. If any one of the 
Tennent tryouts proves successful the management has 
the right to bring it to a West End theatre after its try- 
out run, with or without Council participation. But 
the same firm has put plays, in association with the 
Council, directly into West End theatres as well, as in 
the cases of “The Lady’s Not For Burning,” “A Street- 
car Named Desire,” “Death of a Salesman,” “Treasure 
Hunt,” “Ring Round the Moon” and “The Heiress.” 


~ * * 


The running of Council’s directly-managed activities 
is in the hands of its associate director of drama 


small, courteous, gray-mustached Charles Landstone, 
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formerly the booking manager of the Old Vic. Land- 
stone has been in active charge of government theatre 
for eight years, having started with CEMA in 1942. 
When I visited him at the makeshift offices of the 
Drama Panel, I gingerly made my way up to his floor 
from the basement of the Arts Council headquarters in 
St. James’s Square. The fine old building, built in 
1670, had served in recent years as the home of Lady 
Astor, and later as the wartime offices of General De 
Gaulle. Just now, after years of neglect, it was under- 
going repair for wartime bomb damage. The lower 
floors were a maze of scaffolding, electric cable, plumb- 
ers’ tools and plasterers’ equipment. 

Having been congratulated on my safe arrival, I set- 
tled down to a serious talk with Mr. Landstone. I ex- 
plained that there was much talk going on at home 
about the necessity for an American national theatre; 
in fact a bill had been introduced in Congress to that 
end. The experience of the British Arts Council was 
bound to be of value to us. I wanted to know how a 
government theatre, on the Arts Council model, worked 
out in practice. 

Landstone began his reply on a reminiscent note: 
“CEMA’s first big job was in 1940, when it evacuated 
the Old Vic from London to Burnley, in Lancashire. 
Using this town as a center we started the Old Vic 
companies touring around places that had no theatres. 
There had been no such tours since the pre-cinema days 
and the Old Vic found, everywhere it went, new and 
responsive audiences who had never before seen living 
actors outside of the music halls or Christmas panto- 
mimes. In two years the Old Vic sent nine different 
tours out of Burnley, all to towns without theatres. 
That part of our work has continued ever since.” 

“And is it your main purpose to find and retain 
these new audiences?” was my next question. 

“Our Charter requires us to make theatre more ac- 
cessible to the British people and to raise the general 
standard of the theatre.” Landstone added, “The two 
things are not always compatible. In the village the- 
atres, for instance, we reach local audiences but we 
can only play in small halls and places of that sort, with 
minimum equipment. But we are working on that 
problem, too.” (John Moody has since stated that 
Council policy from now on will be to put the main 
emphasis on the repertory companies of the large cities. 
The Council also has a plan to subsidize combination 
theatre-and-travel tickets in order to bring theatregoers 
by bus from the remoter towns to the nearest reper- 
tory theatres. ) 

I gave Landstone a few facts concerning the U. S. 
Federal Theatre, explaining that it was, essentially, a 
relief measure, and then I asked, “What is the basic 
explanation of British Government theatre? Is it part 
of the Welfare State?” 

“It was inaugurated by the Churchill Government,” 
Landstone reminded me. “It has been extended, of 
course, by the Labor Government. You might say that 


it has two different purposes, depending on one’s point 
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of view—either as a cultural force or as a simple bright- 





ening-up of everyday existence.” 

“What would you list as your principal achieve- 
ments 7” 

“1 think our first claim would be that we have raised 
the standard of the regional theatres. These theatres 
are no longer poor relations of the West End; they have 
their own dignity while serving as a training ground 
for the London theatres. We are very close to the de- 
velopment of theatre in the provinces: we run two ‘rep’ 

the Theatre Royal, in Bristol, and the Grand Theatre 
at Swansea, in Wales—directly from this office. We 
also send out five touring companies each year under 
our direct management. We believe that the future of 
healthy theatre in Britain depends on the ‘ladder’ sys- 
tem; a continual advancement of good people from 
the smallest groups up through the ‘reps’ to the lead- 
ing professional theatres in London.” Landstone added, 
meditatively, “One trouble is, though, that right now 
there is really only one London theatre to which new 
talent can graduate—the Old Vic.” 

“What is your relation to the amateur theatres?” 

“We don’t touch the amateur theatres; at least not 
directly. Amateur theatre activity is now aided by a 
law passed in 1948 which allows local communities to 
spend sixpence per head on entertainment. With these 
funds a municipality can sponsor a local dramatic com- 
pany or build a hall or theatre to house visiting troupes. 
In the latter case we sometimes come into the picture: 
since we contribute funds to help run the professional 
company, we also contribute, indirectly, to the main- 
tenance of the local theatre or hall, which may be 
shared by both the professional and amateur com- 
panies.” 

“How do you work with the London theatres?” 

“In the case of the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells, we 
finance the companies; we do not merely make up their 
deficits. In the case of Tennent’s we give our cachet; 
we also allow the non-profit auxiliary to pay the com- 
mercial company a management fee of £40 per week 
for each production that is put on in association with 
us. Sherek Players Ltd. has a similar arrangement. 
‘The Cocktail Party’ is a Sherek production done in 
association with this office.” 

“How do you decide what is a ‘partly educational’ 
producing group?” 

“We don’t make that decision, actually. It is made 
by the Customs and Excise Department of the Govern- 

ment, part of whose job is to determine what busi- 
nesses or organizations should be exempted. As a 
matter of fact Excise allows exemption to a tremendous 
number of theatrical applications yearly—7,000 last 
year, of which only about 130 were connected with the 
work of the Arts Council.” 

“Don’t you ever advise, or consult with, the Excise 
Department prior to their decision?” 

“Well, yes; sometimes,” said Mr. Landstone. 

“Do you do anything about encouraging dramatic 
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“That is definitely within our province, but it’s a 
hard thing to get going. Each year we offer a prize of 
£100 for the best original play; we're doubling that 
offer for the British Festival year. We have no way to 
subsidize young writers directly.” 

“Let's turn now to your difficulties, Mr. Landstone. 
I’m sure you have some?” 

“Yes, of course. Our biggest liability is a scarcity 
of theatre buildings. The small towns usually have 
some theatre or hall that can be used, but there are 
some large places, such as Manchester, that have no 
theatre building for a reasonable-sized repertory.” 

“Is that because of the Blitz?” 

“Only in London. Theatres have been damaged in 
other cities, too; but the real trouble is that in the past 
twenty years the construction of theatres has been neg- 
lected while film houses have been put up all over Eng- 
land.” 

“Do you have any other major liability?” 

“Yes: theatrical unemployment. This is a vast prob- 
lem for us, since there is something like 80 per cent 
unemployment in the theatrical profession. In my opin- 
ion one big reason for this state of affairs is the fact 
that Equity (the British actors’ union) has no adequate 
set of entrance requirements, and the result is that the 
union is overfull. Still it is true that we have the prob- 
lem of creating work in the theatre and of stimulating 
new ventures. We should like to see more children’s 
theatres, for instance. Children’s theatres are still in 
their infancy.” He smiled, “No pun intended!” 

1 now led off in a different direction: 

“In addition to the many good things | have heard 
about the Arts Council, there have been some objec- 
tions. If you don’t mind, Mr. Landstone, | should like 
to bring these up, so that our American theatre people 
may get a more rounded view of your problems.” 

“Please do so.” 

“First, what about British Equity’s complaint that 
the Covent Garden Opera gets a lion’s share of the 
government theatre funds?” 

“If we want an opera worthy of this country we must 
subsidize it on a grand scale. But as a matter of fact our 
national opera receives much less than opera in other 
countries.” 

“Who determines how the theatre funds shall be ap- 
portioned ?” 

“The matter is in the hands of the sixteen men and 
women appointed to the Council by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. They are free to dispose of the money 
as they see fit, and are subject to no interference.” 

“Is that true in practice as well as in theory? Or are 
the Council members in fact under political pressure, 
so that they are inclined to judge applications on a 
political basis?” 

“We do not recognize that there is such a thing as 
politics in the theatre.” 

“Then you’re luckier than our Federal Theatre was. 
lhe American Federal Theatre became a political foot- 
ball almost immediately.” I went on, “To bring up my 
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next point: it has been argued that your association 
with West End managements results in an indirect sub- 
sidy to theatre owners—bricks and mortar’ people.” 

“In what way?” 

“The claim is that when a West End manager puts 
on a show ‘in association with the Arts Council,’ he 
must do so without expectation of profit. The percent- 
age of his budget that normally consists of profit is 
devoted to expenses instead. He. can therefore pay 
higher salaries or use more expensive players. He can 
also offer higher rental for a theatre, thus putting other 
firms at a disadvantage in bidding for theatres.” 

Landstone countered with, “Any manager, West End 
or not, who wishes to do so has the privilege of form- 
ing a non-profit company, with whatever advantages 
and disadvantages such a company may have. As to the 
charge of an indirect subsidy to the theatre owners, we 
have no evidence that it works out that way; we have 
assessors on every producing company, who watch out 
for that possibility.” 

“In a memorandum by Equity to Parliament’s Select 
Committee on Estimates (19th Report, p. 159) it re- 
fers to members of the Arts Council, as well as to mem- 
bers of the Panels, as ‘nominated individuals respon- 
sible to no one but themselves.’ It adds, ‘In practice 
this makes for the autocracy of a small group of offi- 
cials.’ In direct testimony before the Select Committee 
(p. 63), Equity finds the Council ‘a very aloof and 
mysterious body.’ The union feels that it should have 
representation on the Council.” | waited for Mr. Land- 
stone’s comment. 

“The Arts Council is not an economic but an artistic 
organization; we don’t run it in the interests either of 
unions or managements. The majority of members of 
our Drama Panel are actors and actresses of independ- 
ent mind; all are members of Equity, and are capable 
of presenting the union viewpoint when necessary.” 

“As a final question: what, in general, does the 
British electorate think of the Council? Is there a feel- 
ing that it is a necessary thing, worthy of support?” 

“The voter’s reaction depends upon what he knows 
of the Council and its work, of course; but there is no 
evidence that our population is disgruntled with the 
Arts Council. On the contrary, our work has been ap- 
proved by the Select Committee following its regular 
inquiry.” 


It may be worth while to consider more fully the 
issues mentioned in my talk with Charles Landstone. 

Concerning the matter of employment, Mr. Land- 
stone’s belief is that Equity does not regulate its admis- 
sions strictly enough. Just what Equity can do about 
this matter, under existing conditions, is not clear. In 
the nature of things its ranks must include a certain 
number who are sub-standard. But who is going to tell 
anyone else that he has no right to be an actor? Who 
can be certain that a poor actor today will not turn 
into a remarkably fine actor tomorrow? And how much 
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sense does it make to tell an inexperienced actor, “You 
can join Equity as soon as you are a professional actor ; 
but meanwhile you have no right to acquire profes- 
sional experience.” ? There would be a roar of protest 
if the union were to close its books and drastically limit 
its membership. Besides, such a measure, even if it were 
feasible, would create a reservoir of non-union stage 
people who would overwhelm the union if Equity were 
to find itself involved in a serious wage struggle. 

Equity’s relation to the Arts Council seems to be 
something on the “best friend and severest critic” 
order. Equity’s interests are, necessarily, basically eco- 
nomic. The union does not believe that these interests 
can be properly protected through indirect, artistic 
representation on the Drama Panel. It argues that 
the Council has business dealings with management 
through its system of subsidies but the Council has no 
corresponding economic relationship with the actors’ 
and technicians’ unions. 

Equity’s memorandum, to which I referred in my 
talk with Mr. Landstone insists, further, that the funds 
devoted to drama are inadequate. The total govern- 
ment grant for drama per annum amounts to £ 90,000, 
whereas in France the grant to the Comédie-Francaise 
alone comes to £ 200,000. 

Objection to alleged government stinginess is also 
set forth in John Priestley’s stimulating, if somewhat 
caustic book “Theatre Outlook,” published in 1947. 
Priestley insists that the British Government is callous 
about the theatre, in spite of the funds allotted to the 
Arts Council for drama purposes. The thousands of 
pounds given for dramatic work are heavily outweighed 
by the millions extracted by the Treasury in the form 
of theatre taxes. Although the State is therefore the 
largest shareholder in theatrical enterprises, it invests 
little, takes very little interest in the work, and yet man- 
ages to grab as its share at least twenty-five percent 
of all boxoffice receipts. 

The Council’s dealings with West End firms has also 
come under fire of those people who wonder if a man- 
agement like Tennent’s is not “getting away with some- 
thing.” From an actuarial point of view it may be 
possible for a company which has two sections, profit- 
making and non-profit-making, to do some quite legal 
“fiddling,” with the profit-making section as benefi- 
ciary; but in fact there is no evidence that Tennent’s 
has been anything but circumspect. In the somewhat 
unusual event of its running five non-commercial shows 
at a time, its total management fee—which is all that 
the Council allows it to pay its commercial partner 
would come to a handy, though not magnificent total 
of £ 200 (about $570) per week, of which a percentage, 
at least, goes to pay an increased office staff. 

It is also true that, if one of its experiments at the 
Lyric Hammersmith turns into a hit, Tennent’s may, if 
it wishes, continue the show at a West End theatre 
after its Hammersmith run. Tennent’s thus has what 
amounts to a subsidy in trying out its riskier ventures. 


But isn’t that precisely what the Arts Council is for- 
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to encourage producers, whether commercial or not, 
to do more experimenting? The Council, after all, does 
not foot the bill for the Hammersmith experiments, 
most of which fail rather than succeed. 

The Select Committee report brought out some inte: 
esting data concerning the Tennent-Arts Council rela- 
tionship, including the fact that on the whole the com- 
pany has lost in its non-profit ventures. In 1948 Ten- 
nent’s non-commercial production of Daphne du 
Maurier’s “September Tide” proved to be a money 
maker. At the outset the play had been booked for the 
firm's commercial branch; Tennent’s handed it over to 
its non-profit department in order to keep the latter 
solvent. This gesture cost the commercial company 
something like £18,000 in “September Tide's” prohits. 
It says worlds for the enlightened policy of Tennent’s 
that the company prefers to go on with its alliance with 
the Council; evidently it feels that the relationship is 
worthwhile in terms of kudos and future prospects 

The most sweeping objections to the Arts Council 
is the one voiced by Norman Marshall in “The Other 
Theatre,” a lively account of non-commercial dra 
matic companies of the United Kingdom. Marshall is 
apprehensive that, in moving from mere assistance to 
active production on its own account, the Arts Council 
also moves from State aid to State employment and 
control. He feels that the actor whose independence is 
threatened by the powerful West End firms of today 
may be in an even worse plight if the State itself de- 
velops a form of theatre monopoly. 

In these days of ever-in reasing State control the 
danger is real, it seems to me. On the other hand the 
Arts Council is giving important service to British thea- 
tre, and on the basis of its actual record there is little 
to show that its influence has been anything but bene- 
ficial. Most of the objections to the Council take the 
line that it does not go far enough, rather than that it 
goes too far. British commercial showmen do not op- 
pose government theatre, if we may go by the instances 
of some of the larger firms. Prince Littler, whose busi- 
ness interests in London correspond to those of the 
Shuberts in New York, explained to me that he has no 
objections to the work of the Council “at least on its 
present scale.” Less conservative managements, like 
Tennent’s and Sherek, are actively cooperating with the 
Council's Drama Panel. And Equity, the Council's most 
habitual critic, hastens to add this postscript: “We hop 
that the criticisms which we have made do not weaken 
our general support for the principle of Government 
assistance to the Arts. The main purpose of our criti 
cisms and proposals is to secure more effective control 
over the way in which the public’s money is spent.” 

In the long run there is only one way to make sur 
that state activity in the field of the drama, which has 
become a world-wide phenomenon outside the United 
States, shall be beneficial and creetive—it can be done 
only through vigilant, democratic supervision by thea 
tre people and theatre-goers. Such vigilance, is, in any 


field, the essence of good « itizenship. 
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\ctor-director John Gielgud, whose 
name has been linked with those of 
Burbage and Garrick in the stage his- 
tory of Shakespeare’s plays, made his 
debut at the age of seventeen as a 
By the 
time he was twenty-five, he was play- 


spear-carrier in “King Lear.” 


ing Romeo, Richard II, Antony, and 
a Hamlet considered by most critics 
the best of our age. In addition to his 
Lear, Cassius, Angelo and Benedick 
at Stratford in 1950, he has appeared 
as Macbeth. Malvolio, and in other 
Recently 
the star and director of Christopher 


majol Shakespeare roles. 


Fry's comedy success “The Lady’s 
Not For Burning,” Mr. Gielgud re- 
turns to England this summer to ap- 


pear in “The Winter’s Tale” for the 


Festival of Britain. 


Speak the Speech, 


| Pray You 
by John Gielgud 


of Shakespeare's 
plays in England and 


The popularity 
America has 
been very similar in recent years, an 
intermittent flow of successful revivals 
in the great cities where star actors 
and actresses have played the leading 
parts, and a continuous stream of ex- 
perimental performances in summet 
theatre, universities, and group com- 
munities which appeal, it seems, to 
large audiences less sophisticated and 
wealthy than those who patronize the 
houses of London and New York. 
\las. poor Shakespeare. With no 
rovalties to be paid, no author to in- 
lerrupt at rehearsals, there is unlim- 
ited opportunity for his survival at 
the hands of anv star. director. or 
group of actors who have the temerity 
to tackle his long-suffering creations. 
Blessed by scholars and professors, 
adored by star actors and actresses. 
every new young director itching to 


interpret him, audiences prepared to 


endure him for every kind of reason 

educational, intellectual, snob, or 
popular appeal—it is small wonder 
he has worn so well, but a great won- 
der that no company has ever dedi- 
cated itself to perfecting themselves 
in the skill that alone may realize his 
glories to the full. 

Many star players have attempted 
to train their own companies to sup- 
port them in one or two Shakespeare 
plays, and, here and there, there have 
been periods of success—but no com- 
pany, collected at random for a few 
short rehearsal weeks under the over- 
whelming personality of a star or di- 
rector, however brilliant, can achieve 
unity and style, or hope to fill in the 
intricate canvas of a Shakespeare play 
and achieve the perfect symmetry 
which its composite structure and 
technical problems demand. 

The speaking of the verse (and 
prose) is the root of the matter, and 
| know of no English-speaking theatre 
which attains to a really high stand- 
ard in this respect. The plays should 
be read and worked on, for the speak- 
ing alone, for several weeks, by a 
company of players prepared to take 
patient note of breathing, tempo, 
rhythm, phrasing and correct diction, 
to understand the ebb and flow of the 
writing, which differs so enormously 
in every one of the plays. When that 
first hurdle has been passed, there is 
still the ordinary work to be done 
characterization, balance, emphasis, 
and the particular quality of atmos- 
phere which may be dictated by an 
original director, or the shifting of 
detail and perspective which inevi- 
tably occur in building the whole per- 
formance in support of the individual 
personalities who may enact the lead- 
ing parts. 

Some progress, however, has been 
made, though rot, I think, the prog- 
ress that one might have hoped for, 
considering the light that has been 
shed upon the theatre from so many 


contributory sources over the last 








fifty years. 

Books, essays, critical and experi- 
mental treatises have poured into the 
presses from scholars, professors, ex- 
perts and of brilliant 
talent. Every kind of production has 
been attempted—-modern-dress, thea- 
tre-in-the-round, fancy period, apron- 
stage, cyclorama, unlocalized perma- 
nent setting, archaeological realism 
and directors have lavished experi- 
ment and effort in a hundred ways. 
The plays are more widely read, less 
drastically cut and remodeled, famil- 
iarized by radio and film adaptation, 
but there is still no outstanding rec- 
ord of sustained quality to create a 
standard for actors and audiences. 


innovators 


Directors and leading players de- 
sire nothing better than to interpret 
Shakespeare after their individual 
fashion, and those who have suc- 
ceeded in a play of his seldom work 
in the plays of other authors without 
wishing to return to him and seal 
their reputations with a production of 
one of his most famous plays (though 
the lesser known masterpieces are apt 
to be relegated to the experimental 
theatres and Shake- 


speare is always an honorable and 


universities}. 


honored stand-by when the new au- 
thor fails to produce a likely script. 
The interruption of the two wars 
may be blamed, among other things, 
for the 
America to produce a first-class per- 


inability of England and 
manent company of Shakespearean 
players. The difference in age and ex- 
perience between the older and 
younger actors is bound to be difficult 
to reconcile in a period during which 
tradition has been so severely and 
continually interrupted. The impor- 
tant men who led the way have been 
actors like Benson and Ben Greet, di- 
rectors like Granville-Barker and Wil- 
liam Poel—actor-managers, Irving, 
Booth, Barrymore, Ada Rehan. They 
are all now dead, and those of us who 
have tried to follow in their footsteps 
find ourselves trammeled by economic 
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conditions, a fantastic rise in costs in 
every department of the theatre, and 
the ever-depleting influence of the 
cinema, radio, and television, whose 
blandishments lure the limited num- 
ber of talented players and even com- 
pete with the theatre by seizing Shake- 
speare’s texts from our jealous hands 
and trying to remold him in their own 
image—to popularize him, in forms 
that he would scarcely recognize him- 
self, for the entertainment of millions 
who would never dream of crossing 
the street to see one of his play s acted 
in a theatre. 

At the Old Vic in London and the 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford, per- 
manent companies are, it is true, en- 
gaged each year to perform a series 
of four or five Shakespeare plays. | 
have had the honor to lead the com 
pany at both these theatres in differ 
ent years—at the Vic in 1929 and 
1930 and at Stratford in 1950—and 
they were perhaps the three happiest 
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career. But in both 


seasons of my 


cases the company failed to achieve 
the standard which I feel, ideally, 
ought to be able to be attained, con- 
sidering the effort and general good 
will which was engendered by every- 
one concerned. 

Though we have at least half a 
brilliant directors of Shake- 
speare in England and America, we 


dozen 


have perhaps only about fifty players 
who are really expert at speaking and 
acting Shakespearean roles. This is 
hardly enough to satisfy the continual 
demand for adequate revivals of his 
plays. Also, the versatility of our di- 
rectors demands an equal virtuosity 
from the players. An. old-fashioned, 
declamatory style, however experi- 
enced, does not fit well into a modern, 
swift, vividly imagined presentation: 
while the careless, inelegant, natural 
delivery demanded by realistic mod- 


ern authors fails to train young play- 
ers in the elementary graces of dis- 









John Gielgud and Peggy Asheroft in 
“Much Ado About Nothing.” done 


at the Stratford-on-Avon Festival. 


tinction and clarity of speech and 
movement so essential to the playing 
of Shakespeare even upon the mod- 
ern stage. 

The successful leading players of 
today stand on an uneasy bridge be. 
tween two extremes of theatrical de- 
velopment. Behind us lie the glories 
of tradition, the grand manner, the 
star system, and the slow-moving 
panoply of Shakespeare presentations 
that our fathers and grandfathers de- 
lighted in. Before us lie the fear of 
convention and imitation, the demand 
for novelty, the restless, impatient 
craving for easy success through 
strikingly original precocities and per- 
versity of interpretation. I think we 
are perhaps a little more modest than 
some of our distinguished predeces- 
sors. We respect the texi, try to bal- 
ance our companies and encourage 
young talent, strive to give every part 
its full value. But the theatres are too 
big, the audiences, drawn from every 
class, are composed of amazingly con- 
trasted types: those who know the 
plays too well or do not know them at 
all. They are not entirely to be trusted 
in their attitude toward Shakespeare, 
for they are apt to be easily bored, 
easily impressed, and often indis- 
criminately enthusiastic at an indif- 
ferent but sensational performance. 
The actors, working in their own cu- 
riously individual ways, are impelled 
different 
theories, and can only be welded to- 


by many ambitions and 
gether by a respected leading player 
or an inspiring director to any kind 
of unified attempt at coherent solid 
harmony. The indifferent standard of 
ensemble playing in Shakespeare 
leads the critics to concentrate on the 
star performances and any showy nov: 
elties in direction that may or may 
not be faithful and helpful to a true 
interpretation of the text. 

Given one fine company, playing 
half a dozen of the great plays in 
repertory, of a standard easily rec- 
ognizable as of the very finest quality, 
| believe that the understanding of 
Shakespeare could be a wonderful in- 
fluence in the theatre. Such a com- 
pany should be able to appear in 4 
dozen cities, improving in perform- 
ances continually over several years, 
and serve as a model of its kind for 
actors and audiences everywhere. Re- 
quiring sacrifices on the part of ever 
THEATRE 
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player in it—a dedication of energies 
and a unity of purpose not easy to 
achieve—it would be a company that 
would combine the best traditions of 
style and beautiful speaking with the 
vigor and thrust of the modern world. 
For the plays themselves still hold 
their own. Their timeless wisdom and 
beauty live on with greater certainty 
today than the works of any other 
poet or playwright, despite the fum- 
bling efforts of so many lesser hands 
that, in all these hundreds of years, 
would surely have destroyed the work 
of any lesser man. Shakespeare has 
made the reputation of so many actors 
and actresses, directors, critics, and 
scenic designers. We should perhaps 
consider, for a change, how we can 
create a theatre capable of justifying 
his reputation before the English- 
speaking world—above all, by speak- 
ing him as he deserves. 





Shakespeare U.S. A. 


by {lice ] enezky 


Vitality and 
Shakespearean 


mark the 
productions around 
the country during the past season. 


variety 


With their characteristic edge on ex- 
perimentation, the non-commercial 
theatres discovered an effective key 
for the modern presentation of Shake- 
speare’s comedies, while Broadway 
displayed outstanding productions of 
two of the major tragedies and one of 
the history plays, with a comedy of 
last season on successful tour. Since 
many of the 1,000-odd community 
and educational theatres throughout 
the U. S. schedule a Shakespeare play 
at least annually, the productions 
mentioned in this survey can but be 
representative of the great volume and 
variety of Shakespeare activity in our 
country’s playhouses. 

Boxoffice returns show that Shake- 
speare’'s comedies have always done 
well by the educational and com- 
munity theatres, and in the past sea- 
son these theatres have reciprocated. 
In an elaborate, self-conscious pro- 
duction, the triplicate love-plots, ca- 
vorting clowns, and mass weddings of 
a Shakespearean comedy are likely to 
get a cynical glare from the audience 
beyond the proscenium. But the light 
touch of informality—one of the vir- 
tues of arena staging—creates just 
the right mood for a Shakespeare 
comedy, as community and college 
theatres are discovering. 
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In Seattle, the University of Wash- 
ington’s arena-style Penthouse Thea- 
tre, where Glenn Hughes is executive 
director, was designed and built for 
the presentation of modern drawing- 
room comedies. As an experiment, 
“Much Ado About Nothing” was 
staged last season in celebration of 
Shakespeare’s birthday. The enthu- 
siastic reception of the play, its witty 
dialogue and sophisticated Beatrice 
and Benedick the prototypes of a 
long line of drawing-room descen- 
dants, led to its revival during the 
summer, its reblocking for the regu- 
lar stage of the University’s Show- 
boat Theatre, and its current tour, 
with seventy-five performances 
booked throughout Washington. 

In staging “The Taming of the 
Shrew” at the Arena Theatre in Wash- 
ington, D. C., director Edward Man- 
gum took advantage of the audience 
participation which central staging 
provides. Instead of the Christopher 
Sly frame, the entire audience became 
the lords and ladies before whom the 
strolling players acted their “pleasant 
comedy.” The theatre itself, 247 seats 
on four sides of a 20’ x 24’ stage, was 
transformed into the great hall of a 
lord’s castle, with a long banquet 
table on the stage and banners hung 
from the ceiling. At each perform- 
ance a lord and lady “host” were se- 
lected from the audience, the actors 
addressing looks and certain lines to 
them. When the revels were over, the 
players put on their traveling clothes 
and departed by the four aisles. 

A similarly informal airiness cre- 
ated the mood for the University of 
Miami’s production of “As You Like 
It,” presented arena-style in a tent 
setup seating 320, and perhaps the 
first theatre-in-the-round staging of 
this pastoral comedy. Director Sam 
Hirsch staged the play, utilizing a 
functional multiple set with platforms 
in various levels, to preserve the fluid- 
ity of movement so necessary to the 
spirit of this comedy. To establish the 
pastoral mood at the onset, the first 
scene between Oliver and Orlando be- 
came Scene ii, with the play opening 
on the Forest of Arden 
by two tent center-poles slightly cam- 


represented 


ouflaged. 

Less subtle and more melodramatic 
than “As You Like It,” “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” poses many prob- 
lems in staging. These were met with 
Dallas Theatre °5] 
arena production, directed by Margo 
Jones, veteran of theatre-in-the-round 
presentations of “The Taming of the 


success in the 








Shrew,” “Twelfth Night,” and “Ro- 
meo and Juliet.” While maintaining 
the comic vein throughout, the stag- 
ing was adapted to the changing 
moods, with the soliloquies of Shylock 
played in spotlighted darkness to con- 
trast with the casket scene, where the 
gay spirit of the commedia dell’ arte 
prevailed. Hailed by critics and audi- 
ences alike, “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice” scored a boxoffice success, with 
each performance playing to capacity. 

Of all of Shakespeare’s plays, “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream” best 
lends itself to presentation out-of- 
doors, and such a production this past 
summer highlighted the program of 
the Cain Park Community Theatre in 
Cleveland, where Dina Rees Evans is 
executive director. Each night, thou- 
sands witnessed Shakespeare’s fan- 
tasy, which was mounted upon an 
86-foot stage presenting a woodland 





**Twelfth Night,”’ when it was done at 
San Diego’s Old Globe Theatre in Bal- 
boa Park, set a new attendance mark. 


scene which blended into the natural 
setting. The entire spectacle brought 
out the resemblance of the original 
play to one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
progress entertainments. At Cain 
Park, in the tradition of these enter- 
tainments, Theseus and his hunters 
rode horseback about the grounds, 
love birds in silver cages hung from 
the trees, elaborate court pageantry 
was displayed in processions down 
the aisles, and fireworks finished off 
the festivities. Directed by Benno D. 
Frank, the cast was recruited mainly 
from among the community. The 
fairies were played by members of 
the Children’s Theatre, part of the 
Park program which provides a six- 
week course of theatre study for 
young people. 

Spectacle also was emphasized at 
the presentation of “Antony and Cleo- 
patra” by the University of Minne- 
sota Theatre. Here the splendor of the 
setting keynoted the spaciousness of 
the movement and the grandeur of 
the leading characters. With the help 
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of ANTA, the University Theatre 
brought a guest actor, Keith Herring- 
ton, formerly of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford, to 
play the role of Antony. Director 
Frank M. Whiting used lighting, mu 
sical effects, quick dim-ouls and 
shadow movement to portray this tur- 
bulent story of the destruction of pri- 
vate and world empires. 

Since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, increasing attention has been 
paid to Elizabethan stage conven- 
tions, in the belief that they often can 
contribute to modern productions of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Two of the fore- 
most exponents of this theory are 
John Cranford Adams. author of “The 
Globe Playhouse,” and B. Iden Payne. 
former director of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, who has been di- 
recting the Shakespeare productions 
at Balboa Park in San Diego. On an 
Elizabethan stage constructed on Dr. 
Adams’ plan to three-fourths the size 
of Shakespeare’s Globe, the Illini 
Theatre Guild of the University of 
Illinois has presented “Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” “King Lear,” “Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” “The Taming of the Shrew” 
and “Much Ado about Nothing.” Such 
productions, Director Charles Shat- 
tuck has pointed out, utilize the seven 
separate acting areas—railed plat- 
form stage projecting into the audi- 
ence, inner stage, upper stage and its 
projection, two bay windows on the 
second level, and music room on the 
third level—to facilitate the smooth 
flow of one scene into the next, an 
important characteristic of the origi- 
nal productions of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

Another replica of Shakespeare’s 
theatre, the Old Globe Theatre in Bal- 
boa Park, serves as community thea- 
tre to San Diego the year round, and 
in the summer is the hub of the an- 
nual Shakespeare Festival. Each sum- 
mer the Community Theatre, under 
the direction of Craig Noel, and the 
San Diego State College jom forces 
for a season of Shakespeare drama 
with B. Iden Payne as director. There 
is nothing archaic or impractical 
about Mr. Payne’s belief that Eliza- 
bethan traditions can contribute to 
modern productions. Recapturing the 
flavor and techniques of tue Eliza- 
bethan staging, his production of 
“Twelfth Night” hit an all-time high 
for attendance at the theatre. Presen- 
tations this past season were “The 
Taming of the Shrew” and “Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

The Ann Arbor Drama Season. un- 
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der the direction of Valentine Windt, 
is a similar instance where profes- 
sional and educational theatre have 
been combined in a community to 
give the campus and the community 
the advantages of both. In this past 
season, fourteen advanced drama stu- 
dents at the University of Michigan 
held small supporting parts in the 
presentation of “The Tempest,” with 
Arnold Moss, Vera Zorina and John 
Alexander in the leading roles. Stu- 
dents also joined regular union work- 
ers in the stage crews and orchestra, 
and the incidental music for the pro- 
duction was arranged by a graduate 
student, Leslie Basset. 

\ great contribution to the Broad- 
way season and to the annals of 
Shakespearean productions in Ameri- 
ca, John Houseman’s imaginatively- 
staged “King Lear” set a record for 
the longest commercial run of this 
play in the United States. The presen- 
tation had an impressive Lear in 
Louis Calhern and especially effective 
interpretations by Joseph Wiseman as 
Edmund, Wesley Addy as Edgar, Ar- 
nold Moss as Gloucester and Norman 
Lloyd as the Fool. Among the many 
ingenious touches in the staging were 
the half-light, 
Tom” scenes and the entry of Lear 


half-shadow “Poor 
into the storm scene from below, as 
if buffeted onto the stage. 

Another new Broadway production 
is “Romeo and Juliet” with Olivia 
De Havilland and Douglas Watson as 
the star-cross’d lovers, directed by 
Peter Glenville. Meanwhile, last sea- 
son's “As You Like It,” the Theatre 
Guild production with Katharine Hep- 
burn as Rosalind, has been success- 
fully touring, and “Richard II,” star- 
ring Maurice Evans and directed by 
Margaret Webster, was revived for 
two weeks in January at the New York 
City Center. 


by Evans in 1937. when it broke all 


Originally presented 
previous records, the production was 
revived in 1940, All three times Evans’ 
interpretation of the sentimental, 
poetic exhibitionist who had the mis- 
fortune to be King of England, was 
acclaimed as one of the major 
achievements in the star’s long asso- 
ciation with Shakespeare on the stage. 

This year has been a notable one 
for Shakespearean productions in the 
American theatre, which renders a 
great service to the dramatist and the 
audience by producing Shakespeare's 
plays frequently, carefuily, and well, 
for we must never forget that the 
greatest and wisest of the English 
poets was a working playwright, who 





wrote his plays for the theatre, and 
that in this medium best emerge their 


fullest and richest meanings. 


On the faculty of Hunter College and 
the staff of A VTA, Dr. Venezky, who 
has surveyed and written about 
Shakespearean productions here and 
abroad, is the author of “Pageantry 
on the Shakespearean Stage.” 


On Directing Shakespeare 
by John Houseman 


Today, in the absence of any con- 
sistent pattern of acting upon our Eng. 
lish-speaking stage, the director of a 
Shakespearean production tends to 
assume a greater responsibility and is 
credited with a more directly creative 
influence than in the days when a 
long-acereted pseudo-classic tradition, 
for better or for worse, restricted the 
variety of successive revivals to the 
personal taste and physical idiosyn- 
cracies of the presiding star. Of late 
years, the director generally shares 
with his cast the approval or the con- 
demnation of critics and audiences 
alike: where the star and director are 
one, he is likely to find himself 
judged, separately, for each of his 
dual functions. 

Indeed, the present fashion is rather 
to overestimate the scope and power 
of the director. Gone, not to return in 
our time, are the lavish ways of the 
omnipotent regisseur with the Napo- 
leonic “production-scheme.” Today, 
more than anyone else in our theatre, 
the director is inevitably affected by 
the changing conditions of our dis- 
turbed world. No matter how personal 
and clear his original conception, or 
how firm the imaginative structure 
upon which he had hoped to form the 
play of his choice, by the time it 
reaches the public it is likely to have 
heen appreciably reshaped and col- 
ored by the cultural and economic 
circumstances under which he_ has 
found himself producing it. That 
these conditions are, today, subject 
to great and sudden variations makes 
the director’s job the more challeng- 
ing—and the more difficult to assess. 

How widely these conditions may 
vary, even within the major theatrical 
areas of the English-speaking world, 
may be seen by making a few quick 
compat isons between the material cir- 
cumstances surrounding the prepara- 
tion and performance of two recent 
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productions of the same play: Shake- 


speare’s “King Lear” as presented at 
Stratford-on-Avon last summer and 
this winter in New York City. (For 
information concerning the Stratford 
production, | am gratefully indebted 
to its co-director and star, John Giel- 
gud, and to Rosamond Gilder for in- 
troduc ing us.) 


John Gielgud’s “Lear” was played 





“King Lear” had never run so long in 


the United States as when Louis Cal- 


hern portrayed that role this season. 


thirty-two times over a period of 
about three months: it had about 
three performances a week, in a rep- 
ertory of five Shakespearean plays of 
widely varying moods produced in 
diverse styles by the same company 
under five different directors. In New 
York, Calhern played Lear 
fifty-three times, under the standard 


Louis 


conditions of a Broadway run, at the 
appalling rate of eight times a week. 
The Stratford version, priding itself 
on the integrity of its text, ran three 
and a half hours; on Forty-first Street, 
conforming to current theatregoing 
habit, the audience was out within 
two hours and forty-three minutes of 
the curtain’s rise. 

One thing both “Lear’s” had in 
common: a nominal rehearsal period 
of five weeks. Yet even this similarity 
is deceiving when one examines the 
actual circumstances of these rehears- 
als. Of the Stratford company (of 
forty-four), about half had been with 
the theatre the previous year; in fact, 
two of their productions were repeats 
from an earlier season. Its leading 
actors, almost without exception, had 
previously and frequently played to- 
gether—-in Shakespeare. Of the New 
York company (of twenty-eight), no 
three members had ever acted to- 
gether before; less than one third had 
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ever appeared, professionally, in any 
of the plays of Shakespeare; five had, 
at one time or another, worked with 
thei present director. Finally, of the 
two actors playing the part of Lear, 
the one was playing the King for the 
third time in his career and was, in 
fact, repeating much of the stage busi- 
ness of his last production; the othe 
had not appeared in a Shakespearean 
part since boyhood. 

As to the technical conditions of 
rehearsal: the members of the Strat- 
ford company rehearsed during the 
day, while currently appearing, in 
repertory, each in no less than three 
other plays. Every morning they re- 
hearsed “Lear” on their own stage 
and on the platjorms which subse- 
quently became part of their scenery. 
Before opening, they had two dress 
rehearsals with a thoroughly routined 
and familiar house-staff; yet such is 
the inevitable strain of opening a 
play in repertory that the perform- 
ance of the star, exhausted from his 
triple duties of rehearsing, directing 
and daily playing, suffered on open- 
ing night. (When the critics reviewed 
his next performance, his reception 
was among the most enthusiastic of 
his career.) The New York company, 
luckier than was mercifully 
spared the usual Broadway trek from 
one scattered and unsuitable rehearsal 
hall to another. Instead, they found 
themselves working, at one time or 


most, 


another, on five different stages; it 
was not until the evening of their 
first dress rehearsal that they finally 
set foot upon the step-units and plat- 
forms which formed the basis of their 
production. On this same occasion 
they encountered their technical crew 
for the first time, in a theatre totally 
strange to them all. By way of com- 
pensation, a generous management 
gave them three dress rehearsals and 
six previews before the official open- 
ing—thereby adding ten thousand 
dollars to their budget. Here, too, 
there was undue strain at the first 
night's performance. Though the pro- 
duction’s initial reception was gen- 
erally favorable, there is no question 
that later audiences saw a better show. 
By then, both star and company had 
added that richness and ease to their 
playing which, in a work of this cali- 
ber, can be gained only through re- 
peated per forman before a recep- 
tive public. 

There is one further comparison to 
be made of a predominantly economic 
nature. The Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford is an established 


and highly successful concern backed 
by financial guarantees which, in re- 
cent years, it has ceased to need. Last 
summer's profitable season was at- 
tended by over a quarter of a million 
people at prices ranging from thirty- 
four cents to a dollar and a half. 
“King 
straight commercial venture. Though 
it played almost twiv 


Broadway's Lear” was a 

aany times 
as its British counter, art and closed, 
for lack of a suitable theatre, while 
still playing to capacity houses, it has 
cost its producers, so far, around 
seventy thousand dollars. 

Do these strike you as sordid facts, 
quite unrelated to the art of the thea- 
tre? It is the purpose of this piece to 
prove that they are, on the other 
related indeed. 
Without attempting, in any way, to 


hand, very closely 
pass judgment upon the social or 
theatrical merits of the two systems 
Endowed Classical Repertory or the 
One-Shot Commercial—I am making 
it clear, | trust, how widely they vary 
in their working conditions and how 
different are the functions of their 
respective directors. 

The one is working with a com- 
pany of actors accustomed to each 
other’s style, preparing and develop- 
ing a number of well-known plays in 
the comparative security of a familiar 
stage, with an assured audience, un- 
der the economic guarantee of a sea- 
sonal engagement. His function, with 
each production, is to galvanize these 
established elements into fresh life. 

The other, at his first rehearsal, 
faces a troupe of actors especially se- 
lected and gathered for the occasion 
from every corner of U.S. show busi- 
ness; Broadway, Hollywood, Radio 
City, the most advanced and vital of 
the studio-groups—all have their rep- 
resentatives. Their experience, their 
training, their habits, even their per- 
sonal attitudes towards the art and 
business of acting are different, and 
frequently in conflict. And all these 
diversities, which the director has a 
scant month to understand, assimilate 
and absorb into the body of his pro- 
duction, are aggravated by the eco- 
nomic anxiety inherent in the current 
Broadway production system. 

You start bravely enough—vigor- 
stirred by the 
play’s unfolding greatness and the 


ous and enthusiastic 


newly discovered wealth of its parts. 
Then, as the days pass all too swiftly, 
healthy 
groping and the self-doubting, all the 


the normal, tensions, the 


inevitable hazards of rehearsals be- 


come distorted and magnified under 
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the pressures of what Broadway’s 
leading critic has aptly called its 
“neurotic ordeal.” Anxiety sets in, 
and with good reason. For each mem- 
ber of this company has knowingly 
gambled not only a winter's living 
but, probably, a whole season’s work, 
upon the commercial outcome of the 
most notoriously difficult play in the 
English language. Theirs is no as- 
sured audience, no guaranteed season. 
For the satisfaction of sharing in a 
great theatrical experience, they have 
involved themselves in a desperate 
rat-race—with the odds heavily 
against them. Free enterprise is no 
respecter of the classics. Caught in 
the deliberately maneuvered short- 
age of New York playhouses, Shake- 
speare’s most personal and disturb- 
ing play finds itself struggling for 
stage space in direct savage competi- 
tion with whatever modern drama. 
drawing-room comedy or musical 
spectacle happens to be in production 
and to have the price of a house- 
guarantee. And in its fight for sur- 
vival, it is judged by exactly the same 
standards of “entertainment.” 

No wonder, as opening-night draws 
near (that single performance upon 
which they must stand or fall, “run” 
or “fold,” be classified as a “turkey” 
or a “smash”’), that a mounting fever 
of fear Sweeps over the company. 
Only the very experienced or the very 
inspired are immune to it. In those 
last precious days of rehearsal, when 
the great dramatic discoveries are 
made and the long agony of creation 
melts into sudden clarity and assur- 
ance, the Broadway director is apt to 
find himself sharing his actors’ atten- 
tion with the agency tipsters and the 
boxoffice prognosticators. How to deal 
with this spiraling anxiety is not the 
least of his duties. On his energy and 
skill will depend whether it acts as a 
stimulating challenge or a disastrous 
diversion at this most crucial stage 
of the play’s production. 

It could be shown, | believe, that 
the erratic violence of playing that 
characterizes some of the contempo- 
rary American theatre’s most vital di- 
rection is a direct reflection of this 
particular anxiety, the obsessive pre- 
occupation with the Smash Hit. 
Whether it is proper for Shakespeare 
to be submitted to such tension is not 
a matter for argument. Under present 
conditions, on Broadway, he has no 
choice. And, by and large, he has 
shown he can take it. 


The recent “King Lear” was one of 


A 








the many Broadway plays directed by 
John Houseman who, with Orson 
Welles, directed the Mercury Theatre 
which produced “Julius Caesar” in 
modern dress and “Five Kings,” an 
amalgam of Shakespeare's chronicles. 


The Glass of Fashion 
by David Ffolkes 


There are two factors of almost 
equal importance that govern any de- 
signer engaged upon the happy task 
of designing costumes for Shake- 
spearean productions. The first 
(which also applies to any produc- 
tion) is, to use an expression of the 
late Bernard Shaw, “the magic of 
color’: the second is the motivating 
force and reason behind each his- 
torical period in history. 

By the “magic of color” the moods 
of the play are expressed in visual 
terms; it is also the means whereby 
an artist expresses himself and stamps 
his work with his own individuality. 
He can, by a mere stroke of his brush, 
express a sudden mood of exuberance 
in a blaze of color that dazzles and 
sings, or with an equal stroke imply 
sorrow in considered monotones. One 
can even forgive liberties taken with 
a period, or inaccuracies of cut, line, 
and silhouette, providing the designer 
glorifies and enhances his play with 
all the magic his palette can offer. 

The second factor, the force behind 
each period, also could be described 
as “the reason why.” To be neces- 
sarily brief on a vast topic, this factor 
is to be found in the study of the 
character of the king involved in each 
era. From the “stealing” of the Stone 
of Scone in 1296 (not 1951!) to the 
present day, England has always lived 
upon the character and personalities 
of her kings, and to understand and 
appreciate them is to comprehend 
their era. For example, the designer 
in his studies will learn of the era of 
incredible elegance of Ric hard Il 
(1377-1399), in which the word mil- 
linery was born: the days of armor 
of Henry V and (emanating from his 
French marriage) of the influence on 
fashion of the lilies of France upon 
the lions of England. Then we are 
carried through the squabbles of the 
Wars of the Roses to the economical 
peace of Henry VII. We look at the 
Holbein portraits of his son Henry 
VIII and see him standing, bold, 
fearless, four-square, hands on hips, 


facing the world as the sun of the 
Renaissance slowly begins to rise and 
illuminate England. 

With Shakespeare's own Queen 
Elizabeth, England’s sons are sailing 
the seven seas, returning with untold 


oe 


\ 


Two costume designs by David Ffolkes, 


for Rosaline in **Love’s Labors Lost.” 


treasure to lay at the feet of their 
Sovereign, and we look with amaze- 
ment not only at her portraits, but 
also at those of the whole aristocracy 
of the era, upholstered, blazing with 
jewels, magnificent. That age passes 
and we find in the succeeding reign 
the light-hearted Anne of Denmark, 
wife of King James I, employing the 
first stage designer in the modern 
sense to design the scenery and cos- 
tumes for the masques at court. His 
name was Inigo Jones, better known 
to the world for his architectural mas- 
terpieces than for the enchanting little 
drawings he did for his court trifles. 
Then Van Dyck, with his superb por- 
traits of King Charles I, epitomizes 
the incredible age of aristocratic dis- 
dain. What a difference when we go 
from these portraits to those of the 
starched middle-class boredom of the 
Puritan age! And so on once more 
to the lascivious idle beauty of the 
Restoration of King Charles II. Dying 
in 1616, Shakespeare never lived to 
see these last two eras, but his work, 
timeless and ageless as it is, requires 
no limitations of date, and it is well 
for the designer who dresses his char- 
acters to continue on the primrose 
path of historical research right up to 
the days of the second world con- 
flagration; for Shakespeare can be, 
indeed has been, dressed either in the 
knee breeches of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, or after the corseted, Junoesque 
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Edwardians with equal success. 

However, Shakespeare did not con- 
fine himself to his “sceptered isle,” 
and the designer will find himself 
dressing the throngs that crowd the 
Mantua, 


sun-drenched — streets of 


- 


PR Sys 


A> 


| . 7 ea 


Sy. 


Padua. Verona, Florence and Venice. 
He will be dressing the gaieties and 
graces of the French court or finding 
himself in the cold and mists of Den- 
mark. Whether in the shadows of the 
Sphinx, or walking the dark forests 
of primeval Scotland, wherever Shake- 
speare’s fantasy may lead the design- 
er, he will, with his director, have to 
decide on the geographic and histori 
elements. Then he starts on the end- 
less roads of research to determine 
the character of the age which he 
whether and why it 
was silk or damask, rags or leather, 
armor of plate or armor of mail. Per- 
haps his period is the age of pearls 


al 


must portray 


and diamonds, or rubies and em- 
eralds plundered from angry Span- 
iards . . . the variety is endless! For 
each year of life men and women 
have always discovered, or discovery 
has been forced upon them, some new 
means of adorning themselves in or- 
der to become attractive to the opposite 
sex, and it is this that makes costume 
designing so extraordinarily fascinat- 
ing, for man does not make a fashion: 
it is rather that a circumstance makes 
it, and man, unconsciously, adapts 
his dress to that circumstance and 
talls it “fashion” for want of any 
more illuminating name 

In the present Broadway theatre. 
costume seems to be relegated to mu- 
sicals, and there is far too little 
Shakespearean production in which 


the costume designer can indulge. 





Lacking both a Stratford-on-Avon 
theatre and an Old Vic, the eager 
American lover of Shakespeare must 
perforce wait through the seasons and 
hope, at most, for one or two produc- 
tions every one-and-a-half seasons. 
Rising costs of production and a sud- 
den pause in the upsurge of young 
talent, perhaps because of the recent 
war, have led managements to fight 
shy of the “Hamlet’s” and the “Henry 
V’s” and many others. 

Nevertheless, this is no hindrance 
to the designer who has so much to 
learn, so much to do, and so little 
time in which to do it, that even this 
sad state of affairs is a blessing in 
disguise. So much time is required to 
seek out the “why’s” of the world of 
fashion and dress from the beginning 
of things, that one has to do this be- 
tween other productions lacking both 
the wonder and opportunities that 
Shakespeare offers the designer. 

In the interim of waiting, however, 
no hour is wasted, no day passes, 
without some minute particle of the 
jigsaw puzzle of historic dress being 
put in its place. Shakespeare has be- 
queathed us a canvas so vast that we 
costume sometimes ask, 
“Will the picture ever be complete?” 


designers 


David Ffolkes has designed the cos- 
tumes for the Maurice Evans’ produc- 
tions of “Richard Il” and “Hamlet” 
(in °38 and °45) as well as for 
“Henry IV,” “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” “As You Like It,” “The Com- 
edy of Errors” and “Henry VIII.” 


Trouping Shakespeare 
by Robert Porterfield 


Out of the crevices, from Delta 
mansions, from lonely mountain cot- 
tages, from universities, colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools, comes the 
Shakespeare audience for the Bar- 
ter Theatre, the State Theatre of Vir- 
ginia. The consolidated county school, 
usually at crossroads, is the great res- 
ervoir of untapped audiences in 
America. It seems, and it is, mission- 
ary work when the Barter Theatre 
bus, station wagon, and van descend 
upon one of these rural school plants. 

We use an original light-bridge 
truss, which makes it possible to get 
the same lighting effects on any stage, 
regardless of how small or how large. 
It took nine engineers to design it 





and it has been the subject of a great 
deal of discussion in its possibility of 
revolutionizing trouping theatre. We 
concentrate on colorful costumes with 
a minimum of scenery. The actor, 
perhaps unknown to Broadway as yet, 
is met with that look of awe and re- 
spect on the part of the children, 
teachers, principals, and sponsors 
alike. The glamor of show business in 
the hinterlands is much more exciting 
than producing a play on Broadway. 
For me, it is! One knows then the 
meaning of decentralizing the profes- 
sional theatre. 

Theatre is theatre anywhere there 
is an audience, and after all we have 
no dramatic art without audiences. 
Contrary to the belief of my Man- 
hattan contemporaries, we find the 
audiences for Shakespeare in the 
small cities and communities more 
discriminating, more knowing, more 
appreciative, more approving, more 
in love with the magic of theatre, the 
trappings, the lights, the actors, than 
the large metropolitan audiences. Our 
type of touring repertory festival 
theatre belongs to the people. So far, 
the superficial, bored, theatre-snob 
audience does not exist in the hinter- 
lands. Their desire to play their part 
as audience inspirationally helps the 
actors, director, and the producer, 
and salves greatly the inevitable com- 
promise one must make in trouping 
popular-price theatre. Nevertheless 
the vibrant, enthusiastic, and know- 
ing audience is being three-dimen- 
sionally, culturally satisfied. 

Fortunately, there is a generation 


ah 
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“Much Ado About Nothing” as done 
by the Illini Theatre Guild (University 
of Illinois) in Elizabethan fashion. 


still living who remember the classic 
theatre that trouped. Ben Greet Play- 
ers left their adoring public. Booth, 
Edwin and Junius too, Forrest and 
Skinner, Mantell, 
Drew and Barrymore, and such greats 


Robertson and 


of the theatre did not skimp in play- 
ing the classics in the South. 
(continued on page 90) 
























































































































































































































































































































































Televising Shakespeare 


hy I red Cor 


It has been said of television's pro- 
duction scope in drama that it falls 
somewhere between the extreme flex- 
ibility of the motion picture and the 
demanding unity of the stage. In 
other words, it is not practical at this 
time to televise a huge battle as so 
effectively filmed by Laurence Olivier 
in “Henry V.” And yet television 
may “move its audience around” with 
more ease than is commonly practised 
on the stage. The television play- 
wright has the advantage (and it can 
easily become a disadvantage) of nu- 
merous moving and varying prosce- 
niums. He has the camera’s curious 
eye to set time and locale, and to view 
his characters from any distance and 
from varying angles. These are but 
some of the mechanics that Shake- 
speare seemed to utilize in his loose 
structure and his constant shift of 
locale. The nakedness of the Eliza- 
bethan stage forced Shakespeare to 
explain through dialogue the time of 
day, the weather, the place. This is 
exactly the style many of us have set 
for ourselves in televising a play. We 
can transfer the audience from New 
York to India with a mechanical dis- 
solve, but because it is difficult to es- 
tablish place and time-lapse on a 
small screen, the television writer is 
often asked to supplement this infor- 
mation by dialogue. It is this ob 
vious structural similarity that places 
Shakespeare and the requirements for 
good television on common ground. 

There have been several interest- 
ing Shakespearean productions tele- 
vised in the last few years. Two of 
them stand out: Studio One’s “Julius 
Caesar” and NBC Playhouse’s “Othel- 
lo.” These television presentations are 
not considered good television merely 
because they were written by Shake- 
speare, but because they were cor- 
rectly transferred from the confines 
of the Elizabethan stage to the 
more fluid modern television studio 
equipped with roaming eyes and ears 

the camera and the microphone. 

What is meant by correct transfer ? 
It is an honest attempt to make a 
story with unfamiliar characters and 
unfamiliar settings understood; to en- 
tice a television audience into “taking 
sides” with or against the various 
characters; and never to lose sight 


that the television audience is not 


36 





Judith Anderson did the sleepwalking 
scene from **Macbeth”” on Showtime 
USA, the ANTA television program. 


quite the same audience that pays 
boxoflice prices on Broadway to see 
a Shakespearean performance. This 
does not mean that the dramas were 
produced to “play down’ to the tele- 
vision audience: it simply means that 
they were produced for an audience 
that might include an lowan farmer, 
a New York cab driver, or a Chicago 
shop attendant, and any others who 
perhaps had never seen a Shake- 
spearean play. In the case of the NBC 
presentation of “Othello”” we were 
not interested in a crusade, but we did 
hope that we had a medium through 
which we could prove that Shake- 
speare could be exciting to an audi- 
ence that might never have seen 
Shakespeare otherwise. The reactions 
to “Othello” were suflicient to prove 
this, and | am told that the CBS pro- 
duction of “Julius Caesar” was re- 
warded equally. 

In our television planning on 
“Othello” we were forced by the lack 
of precedent to be daring. We had a 
story that in the theatre usually takes 
at least two hours to perform. lele- 
vision has “time slots”: the longest 
segment is one hour. This meant that 
great slices must be made in the text. 
We had seen this done in early at- 
tempts to “adapt” Shakespeare to the 
hour television allotment, and the re- 


(continued on page 96) 





“The Taming of the Shrew.”” as done 


at Washington D.C.’s Arena Theatre, 
relied much on audience participation. 





An American Shakespeare 
Festival 


hy Lawrence Langner 


An announcement has been made 
in the press that | am interested in 
building a Shakespeare Festival Thea- 
tre at Westport, Connecticut, in which 
will be conducted each summer a rep- 
ertory of Shakespeare’s plays, so that 
American lovers of Shakespeare will 
have the same advantages as those 
who can afford to make the annual 
pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon, 

Unlike the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, which 
is a modern theatrical building of ap- 
proved design, it is contemplated that 
the American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre shall be patterned after the 
Globe Theatre at Southwark, in which 
most of Shakespeare's greatest plays 
were originally presented to the pub- 
lic of his day. 

The American Shakespe are Festi- 
val Theatre will accommodate ap- 
proximately 1.350 people in the or- 
chestra and balcony, and will alse 
have a gallery accommodating ap 
proximately 250, making a total of 
approximately 1.600 seats. But the 
theatre auditorium will be elastic as 
to capacity, and by simple means will 
be closed in to accommodate audi- 
ences which are considerably smaller, 
It is also contemplated that there shall 
be a specified number of free seats 
for school children during matinee 
performances, The theatre will have 
dimensions similar to the Globe 
Theatre which, as reconstructed by 
Dr. John C. Adams, was 84 feet 6 
inches across the outside walls of its 
basic octagonal frame. 

While the American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre will be equipped for 
the production of the plays on an 
Elizabethan stage in the settings of 
the period, the theatre building itself 
will be adaptable to any type of 
Shakespearean production, with oF 
without the use of the proscenium. 
The stage housing will be large 
enough to contain a number of wagon 
stages so that the plays may be 
changed from night to night with a 
minimum amount of stage labor. The 
theatre will be provided with the 
latest lighting and technical equip- 
ment. A special feature of the theatre 
auditorium will be its adaptability so 
that it can serve for deep-apron stage 
produc tions, prose enium-ty pe produc 
tions, and arena-ltype productions, 


(continued on page 93) 
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The 
Day 
After 


Tomorrow 


by 


Frederick Lonsdale 


drawing by gardner leaver 



















































Frederick 


Lonsdale 


The life of Frederick Lonsdal who was once 
described as looking like “a weather-beaten Punch 
dressed by the best Bond Street tailor.” has had a 
certain Horatio Alger quality. Born seventy years 
ago on the Channel Island of Jersey, he ran away 
to sea at the age of fourteen. When the maritime 
life began to pall, which was remarkably soon, he 
enlisted as a private in the South Lancashire Regi- 
ment. That phase of his career didn’t last much 
longer, and in 1908 he found himself penniless in 
London. When the bailiff began breathing omi- 
nously on his neck, it occurred to Mr. Lonsdale that 
writing a play might be delightfully easv way of 
making money. He wrote one forthwith, extracted 
£200 backing from a soap manufacturer who knew 
nothing of the theatre, and had it produced Phe 


play, titled ; The King ot ¢ adonia.”’ WaS a draw hng- 


} 


room comedy peopled by an epigrammatic passel of 
British bluebloods. By an odd coincidence, “Th 
Davy After Tomorrow” is also a drawing room com 


edy peopled by epigramn ati British blue bloods In 
the fortv-two vears between those two Frederick 
Lonsdale wrote twenty-five other drawing-room com 
edies peopled by epigrammatic blue bloods. He has, 
indeed, never written about anybody else—and in 
the process has built up a reputation of remarkabl 
proportions. More than any other living playwright 
with the possible exception of Noel Coward, th 
name of Frederick Lonsdale is synonymous with a 
particular genre of theatre. Its settings are elegant 
its dialogue is suave, and its deity is Meredith's 
Comic Spirit, who pursues.the follies of mankind 
with sympathetic volleys of silvery laughter. Its ad 
mitted function is to entertain, and that it does 
supremely well 


Lonsdale is more amused than distressed by the 


contention that his comedies are dated. When a 
critic remarked (twenty-five vears ago) that a cer- 
tain Lonsdale theme s “at least seven vears old.” 





with H. G. Wells 


the author tartly replied: “Nonsense, it’s seven 
million years old. And as long as there’s a single 
beautiful woman left on earth, it will be worth writ- 
ing about.” The popular verdict has usually been on 
Lonsdale’s side, for his percentage of success has 
been remarkably high. Among the best-remembered 
of his plays are “Aren’t We All?” (1923), “The Last 
of Mrs. Cheney” 1925), and “On Approval” 
1927 

It is scarcely surprising that the pattern of Lons- 
dale’s own life takes after the characters of whom 
he writes. When he hasn’t any particular idea for a 
play, he simply relaxes back to enjoy an interlude 
of elegant sophistication ; through most of the 1930's, 
he didn’t write at all He is maniacally devoted to 
travel, and holds an unofficial record for trans- 
Atlantic crossings. The New York Herald-Tribune 
once noted: “Frederick Lonsdale arrived at noon 


luesday There was not ship sailing Wedn sday. 


so he waited until Saturday before returning to 
London.” On another occasion, an agent wanted to 
get in touch with him and asked the producer of 
his current play where he could be found. “On th 


“NO. Cann Mr. Lons- 


dale’s voice from the back row of the empty theatre, 


Riviera,” said the producer 
“I’m here. I’m rewriting the third act for tonight’s 
dress rehearsal.” 

“The Day After Tomorrow,” 
not be Frederick Lonsdale’ 


reprinted here, may 
most successful play, but 
it remains a fair sample of his talents. In it one can 
observe the humorist’s cardinal virtue: the ability 
to make the objects of his laughter endearing. The 


helpless, somewhat drunken, idiotically “correct 


members of a dwindling tribe are just carefully and 


} 


kindly enough drawn to skirt caricature. Reading 
“The Davy After Tomorrow,” one can understand 
what Lonsdale meant whe mn he Gite i marked “A 
comedy is a tragedy averted. That’s why I write 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE: Sitting room at the home of the DUKE OF 
BRISTOL. 


The room is shabby and bears traces of poverty. 
There are marks on the walls which suggest that 
pictures were lately hung on them. The furniture 1s 
also suggestive of poverty. 


GERARD is seen standing on steps. He is putting up a 
curtain over a window. Round his waist is an apron 

he gives the impression of being one of the servants. 
He suddenly stops working, apparently hearing foot- 
steps. Turns, and sits on the top of the steps 


LORD CRAYNE enters (CHARLES). He is a man of sixty 
distinguished and a good sense of humor. He sits 
down. For a considerable period gazes sadly in front 
of him. 


GERARD: It may comfort you to know that only the 
poor enter the Kingdom of Heaven! 


CHARLES: Give me back my money—and I'll take 
the risk! (Points to room off) The gloom—and the 
quarrelling in there is unbearable! 


GERARD: The shock of discovering we are penniless 
excuses them perhaps! 


CHARLES: I suppose so! I wish your brother would 
come back. Do you think the bank will give him a 
loan? 


GERARD: He’s a Duke! 


CHARLES: Yes. (Pauses) Do Dukes count much 


nowadays? 

GERARD: The result of his interview with the bank 
manager should give us a little idea. But, I have a 
feeling the only person impressed by a Duke today 

is another Duke! 


CHARLES: He’s such a pompous ass—that is what 
makes me apprehensive. Why didn’t he let you go 
and interview the bank feller—you’re the only one of 
the family that has got any brains. 


GERARD: I have a feeling I would have failed ! 


CHARLES: (Angrily) Think of it—without a word of 
warning—knowing for months he was broke—sud- 
denly informs us all he hasn’t a cent in the world 
unknown to us has sold everything—couldn’t even 
pay the servants—and our allowances are stopped ! 


GERARD: He should have warned us I agree. You 
haven't saved ? 


CHARLES: Nobody saved! And my furniture would 
only pay half my debts. 


GERARD: Of course that makes it more serious. 


CHARLES: My only assets are—charming memories! 
Unhappily they don’t feed you 
GERARD: How is Aunt Venetia taking it? 


CHARLES: Loudly! 
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GERARD: (Smiles) I’m sorry 















































CHARLES: Charming woman—difficult to live with 
with money—God help us without. I’m sorry for your 
brother Ernest—he tells me there isn’t a gentlemanly 
instinct amongst one of his creditors. And your 
brother John is in a terrible way—not having had a 
drink for three days I think he’s developed D.T.’s, 
A complete alcoholic wreck ! 


GERARD: I love John. Sober he might be a man of 
considerable significance ! 


CHARLES: He’s been shouting out in there that you 
are a bloody Communist! (GERARD laughs) Are you? 


GERARD: No. Communists are as bad as we were be- 
fore they had Trade Unions! 


CHARLES: I suppose we were pretty bad, weren’t we? 

GERARD shrugs his shoulders) Tell me—you are not 
seriously going to be content living in that horrible 
little house down there—-farming that bit of land? 


GERARD: You could offer me nothing in this world 
that I would change it for! 


CHARLES: Strange. Can't understand a man of your 
ability being content with that life! However—I am 
very grateful to you for-all you have done for us 

I hate to think where we would have been without 
you. 


BISHOP enters 


BISHOP: I’ve got to leave you—I have a meeting. 
To cHARLES) But that excellent sister of yours 
whom I fortunately married is remaining to help 
Gerard with the evening meal! 


CHARLES: Good girl Annie! William! What do you 
think is going to happen to us all? 


BISHOP: (Looks at watch) Dear me—lI had no idea 
it was so late. (Starts to walk to door 


CHARLES: (Firmly) Come back here! I asked you 


what was going to happen to us all? 


pisHop: And I hoped by changing the conversation 
you would not repeat your question! (With an effort 


to be enthusiastic) Charles—we must be optimistic ! 


CHARLES: That’s one of the stupidest observations | 
remember ! 


BISHOP: I have no recollection of ever having made 
a stupider! 


CHARLES: You take a gloomy view 


BIsHoP: With the living—gloom is a privilege not 


allowed a clergyman! 
CHARLES: Well, forget you’re one for a minute. 


pisHoP: Charles, I am in a dilemma! My experience 
of poverty up to date has been confined to the poor 

an occasional individual. This being the first time 
I have come up against a whole Ducal family in dis- 
tress—I would dislike having to give a_ hurried 
opinion ! 















CHARLES To GERARD) Gloom sounds terrible when 
spoken in those clothes! 


nisHop: How odd you should say that! I have often 
wondered when we have so much to offer why our 
uniforms are not a little more gay? 


CHARLES: They essentially belong to criminal lawyers! 


Walks to 
door) Keep our relative in good spirits, Gerard 


sisHop: I shall return for Annie later. 


keep him optimistic. (BISHOP exits 


GERARD: That’s one of the nicest human beings I 


have ever known. 


CHARLES: Yes! It was a great loss to religion the day 
V otces heard off God 
give me strength. The battlers are arriving. 


he became a clergyman! 


VENETIA, ERNEST and HELEN enter. HELEN, who 1s 
crying, goes straight to a seat 


VENETIA Why doesn't George come back why 
doesn’t he telephone—or let us know what happened 
with the bank? 


CHARLES: Wife! For thirty years I have regularly 

implored you to open your mouth with less fre- 

quency. I have failed—but it is my duty to persevere 
shut up! 


vENETIA: I will do nothing of the sort! 
CHARLES: Nevertheless I shall persevere 
ERNEST: Oh, do stop it. 


Turns to ERNEST, whose wife HELEN 1 
weeping) And if you would ask your wife to be good 


CHARLES: 
enough to stop advertising her unhappiness—I should 
be greatly obliged ! 

ERNEST: She’s only happy when she is unhappy! 
HELEN Wiping her eyes) That’s not true—I hate it ! 


CHARLES: I am sympathetic—never have I been so 


miserable—so unhappy! 


VENETIA: Can’t you take it? How often I have 
wished . . . 


CHARLES: No! And no one else can—except when 
talking to foreigners! 


VENETIA: (Laughs. To ERNEST) You see why I am 


fond of him! 


ERNEST: There’s not a living soul who could get a 


laugh out of me. It’s bankruptcy! 


CHARLES: Well—-what of it. Today that’s considered 
just the same as adultery! 


VENETIA: How revolting! 

CHARLES: Because it’s true it’s revolting ! 
ERNES1 To GERARD) You haven’t any debts? 
HERARD: (Shakes his head) ma prig! 


JOHN enters. He is obviously in an excitable nervou 


ynditi ? 


JOHN: Hasn't that congenital idiot come back yet? 


CHARLES: Don’t you speak of your brother in that 
way—and control yourself—I’m sure he will come 
back with money. 


JOHN: What do I care about money. I want the key 
of that whisky cupboard. How dare he lock it up? 
Shouts) Look at me—I tell you I’m ill—I must 
have a drink. (ERNEST puts his hand on his shoulder 
to control him—he pushes it away) Look at my legs 

I can’t keep the damn things still—I’m ill I tell 
you. (GERARD jumps off steps, extts. Angrily watches 
h-m going out) Smug swine—putting on airs because 
he has never been drunk in his life! 


CHARLES: 
like that! 


Angrily) Don’t talk about your brother 


VENETIA: I agree! What would we have done with- 
out him? 


JOHN: He's a blasted Communist I tell you—he’s 
delighted we are in this mess ! 


ERNEST: Don’t talk rubbish! (To HELEN) Cry by all 
means—but for Heaven’s sake don’t moan! 


HELEN: I’m sorry. 


GERARD enters. In his hand he is holding a glass. He 
gives it to JOHN 


5 


GERARD: Here you are, John! 


JOHN: (Takes it—tastes it—smiles) It’s whiskey. 
Drinks half the glass—smacks his lips—smiles at 
them all) What that meant to me. (To GERARD) I’m 
sorry—I’ve been saying some beastly things about 
you! 


GERARD: (Smiles) That’s all right—vou will again! 


CHARLES: (70 GERARD) May I ask how you got that 


whiskey ? 


GERARD: Before leaving for the bank George gave me 
the key of the cellar—it has been sold! 


CHARLES: (Rises) I wish a whiskey and soda! 


ERNEST: (Rises) I demand one! 
GERARD: (Shakes his head) No. 


CHARLES: (Angrily) This is monstrous! Is there no 


place for a moderate drinker in this house? 
ERNEST: Has one got to be in extremis like this feller. 


GERARD: (Endeavours not to show he is amused) My 


instructions are—-only in case of illness! 


CHARLES: Are you under the impression because my 
legs are still, they are not shaking? 


ERNEST: And I likewise? 


JOHN: (Smiles at them all) My word—I feel a dif- 


ferent man! 
ERNEST lo CHARLES) He feels a different man! 


VENETIA: That whiskey and soda can mean so much 
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Bisnor: Sounds excellent! I can’t think of a happier life 


If I were free, I would apply at once 


NOEI LESLIE, VALERIE COSSART 


, 
tO you in this moment of greatest distress shocks rie 


more than I can tell vou! 
JOHN: Me too! 


ERNES1 Anerily, to HELEN) Crvy—but don’t make 


humming noises ! 


HELEN: It’s all so horrible—I can’t help it 


‘ 


VENETIA: I’m so cold. Gerard, for Heaven’s sake, 


close those curtains. 


rnp ifef j YY. na ; > led 


GERARD 


avait ANNE, [/ie 


x 


CHARLES: Come in, Annie—come and cheer us up 


for Heaven’s sake 


ANNI Pn not going on telling you any mor that 


everything is going to be all right—it always is 
You're a shaming lot of people. I’m sorry to be so 
long with vour dinner—that’s a dreadful stove. 


Gerard 


GERARD: Anything that can’t be sold in this house is 


' 
good 





ANNI Laugi That’s tru 


VENETIA: It’s sweet of you to come and help us like 
this, Annie. 


ANNE: Rubbish! Having done my own cooking for 
the last four vears I like it. And Gerard can’t do 
everything ! 


CHARLES: Haven't you any servants? 


ANNE: Good Heavens no! A woman comes in and 
helps with the house work, and I do the rest. 


VENETIA: How awful! Don’t you hate it? 


ANNE: Hate freedom? I love it. A few hours work 
a day—no sour faces. As William is not present—to 
hell with it all. Gerard knows what I mean. (GERARD 


nods his head 


CHARLES: I think he knows a lot of things—-but hx 


never opens his mouth ! 


GERARD: (Loudly) Ssh! 


CHARLES: What is it 


GERARD: The memorial service is about to begin. | 
hear the footsteps ot the corpse ! 


GEORGE (THE DUKE OF BRISTOL) enters. He walks 


slowly down—pauses—looks at them all 


ERNEST: (Rises) Well? 


GEORGE does not answe? 


ERNEST: (No answe? 


CHARLES: He’s mortgaged his voice 


GEORGE: Please! The moment is too grave for 


humour! 


CHARLES: Have we anvthing else left 


GEORGE: Courage! 


ANNE: Stop being a Duke, George there are no 


strangers present ! 


CHARLES: Yes! What happen d go on we are cn- 


titled to know, aré n't we 


GEORGE: Sit down, Ernest. I interviewed the bank 
manager! With all the power of persuasion I pos- 
sessed—and may I add charm of manner—I de- 
scribed to him the desperate position we were in 


and begged him for a further loan! 
ALI Anxiously) Well? (etc. 


GEORGE: He appeared to be listening so sympa- 
thetically I felt I was able 


to abandon my natural pride and treat him almost 


he appeared so human 


as an equal! 

TOHN: That was nice of vou 
| ~ ' 

CHARLES: | agree but be quiet 


GEORGE: Pacing the room I described to him the 


great history of our family—this great house. ( Ratse 
his votce emotionally The sanctuary of Kings—in 
these precincts laws that gave us our civilization to- 
dav were made—-I beg of vou to believe me I was 


never more eloquent 
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JOHN Was he? 


\NNI Endeavouring not to laugh) Be quiet, John! 


GeorGE: Exhausted by emotion and anxiety there 
came the moment when there was no more to say 

so I took a seat. (Dramatically) He looked at me in 
silence for what seemed hours—to my horror I no- 
ticed his face becoming redder and redder and more 
distorted with anger! Bending over in uncontrollable 
rage he said, “I have listened to your dreary story 
about your ancestry, and your castle—and all I have 
to say is. . Pauses) Bunk!” I use the word bunk 
only because there are ladies present. And then in a 
voice hoarse with malice he said, “I wish to God | 


had never seen you or your Blasted castle.” 


CHARLES: Unbelievable ! | 
loge the) 


VENETIA: It’s not true \ 


GEORGI Alas true! With rage increasing by the sec- 
ond—he said, “my directors think it one, of the 
damnedest loans that have ever appeared on then 
hooks—and through my recommending the second 
mortgage, they have nick-named me White Elephant, 
and my chances of promotion are nil—and you have 
the audacity to ask me for a further loan.” Rising 
and pointing a finger at me, he said, “not another 
penny and if I catch you writing another cheque, | 
will in person take your body to the police station.” 


HARLES: You mean his offensiveness was deliberate ! 


GEORGE: My dear uncle, if I had been a nobody he 
could not have been more offensive ! 


1oHN: I’m longing to tell this story to a Duke | 


KNOW 


VENETIA: Will you be quiet. If he won’t lend money 


on this castle-——what is going to happen to it? 


GEORGI With great sadness) It will shortly be 
apartment houses—workmen’s cottages! Let ou 
pious prayer be that those that live in them will ever 
be alive to the glories of the land they stand on! 


TOHN: Bunk! 
» . ! 
CHARLES: Keep your vulgar little mouth shut 


VENETIA: The truth—keep nothing back. Is there 


anything left? 
EORGE: Alas! Nothing! 
HELEN: Oh. what are we going to do? 


ERNEST: As a start, stop snivelling! 


ANNE: George. how could you let them all get in this 


predicament without some warning 
ALL: Yes! 


ENETIA: What has happened to all the money you 


} z 
nad 


7EORGI With the appearance of disaster, to save our 


home, our name, I realized every penny I could, sold 





the pictures, the furniture, and invested it all in a 


most promising gold mine ! 


CHARLES: And it’s all gone 
GEORGE: The bank manager seems very confident. 


CHARLES Angrily) I ask you!—‘The bank man- 
ager seems very confident!’ (Turns to GeorcE) The 
first money I have will be spent having you put in a 


good mental home! 


GEORGE: Uncle Charles—vou forget vourself ! 


ERNEST: What right had you to put money in a gold 
mine without consulting us? 


GEORGE: What right had you to put money on horses 
that always lost and made me pay without consult- 
ing me? 


Pause 
JOHN: Unanswerable ! 


VENETIA: (70 CHARLES) And if you had saved vour 
money instead of backing lovers every dav we 
wouldn’t be in this position ! 


JOHN: Quite right, Aunt Venetia 


CHARLES: You be quiet—I’d like to know what you 


are going to do now without an allowance 
JOHN: I suspect I shall disgrace! 


ANNE: It’s useless your all losing your tempers—the 
thing is, what is to be done 


CHARLES: You are right. We must concentrate! Let 
us think of those who will lend? 


GEORGE: May I ask how you propose to pay them 


bac k q 


CHARLES: Let us get it first and think about that 
after! There’s nothing else to sell? 


ERNEST: Not a thing—he’s sold everything! ( Quickly 


to CHARLES) What happened to your watch? 


CHARLES: It was fourth in the St. Leger two days 


1 
ago 


ERNEST: Bad luck! 


VENETIA: Has ever a family been in a more dreadful 


position ? 


ANNI Being the wife of 


darling ! 


CHARLES If | had money I'd bet vou! What 


! 
mess we ire in 


ERNEST With feeling I understand what Barri 


meant when he wrote—-death is a great adventure 


CHARLES 


money and was feeling very well. Tell me something 


written by a feller who hadn't hope in the world 


clergyman—many., 


sarrie wrote that when he had plenty of 
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PRNEST: Oh for Heaven's sake stop trying to b 


funny! 


HELEN Rises) Ernest, 'm sorry 


shall go home to Mother! 


I can’t bear it | 


ERNEST: (70 CHARLES) Every cloud has a silver 


lining ! 


CHARLES: (Delighted 
To VENETIA 


I say, that’s awfully good! 
Your mother is dead, isn’t she, darling 
I’m sorry ! 


Smiles There are times when I could 


have enjoved that joke more ! 


VENETIA: 


JOHN: (7o HELEN) You shouldn't leave your loved 


one in trouble, Helen! 


HELEN: I didn’t mean to go alone--I meant Ernest 


to come to Mother with me! 


ERNEST: She has made starvation a pleasant appre- 


hension 


CHARLES: (Delighted) | say, Ernest, you’re in ex- 


traordinary good form 


VENETIA: I must say that was very funny 


JOHN: One thing about this disaster is, it’s the first 
stimulating moment I remember with my family 
I’ve often wondered if its dullness wasn’t the caus« 


of my drinking? 


ERNEST: Ah! The whiskey and soda is wearing off! 


GEORGE: I am glad to think you can all find a plac 


for amusement in this deep tragedy 


ERNEST: Brother, be content with looking pompous! 


ALL: Yes! 


The pisuop enters. He looks at 


re speaks 


Nause as no 


JOHN Un le William, when praying for the poo! 
and needy on Sunday, we would be grateful if you 
mention our name! (Th. 


would casually BISHOP 


looks at him—turns, looks at GEORGI 


GEORGE: I have failed! 


CHARLES: William, we haven’t a bean in the world 


what do you propose we can do? 


BISHOP: | don’t know quite Have you asked 


Gerard? 
CHARLES: No! 


BISHOP: Why not? He has a constructive mind! 


Not the type of mind we like though! He’s 
never been one of us, dear Uncle ! 


JOHN 


nisHop: What do you think, Gerard ? 


GERARD: I don’t know! Of course vou all have a lot 


of friends, you could stay with each for a time 


that would fill in a couple of vears 
ERNEST: Is that sarcasm? 


GERARD Pr. tends Vise No! | was asked what 
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you could do? If any of you could do anything, the 


) 


question would never have been asked—-would it 


VENETIA: That may be true. But it’s a little unkind 


of you to mention it at this moment that we can’t 


do anything ! 


I agree! (7 


taste, my boy! 


CHARLES: GERARD) Not in your best 


ANNE: When would it be agreeable to vou for him 


to mention it? 


1 


pisHop: That is a pertinent question, if I dare say so 
Let me tell you all something! He's 
To GERARD) You've 


admit it! 


JOHN: (Anegnil 
delighted we're in this mess 


always had a contempt for us 


GERARD: If I had—I’ve forgotten it—I’m only very 


sorry for vou all at this moment! 


ERNEST: And stop being patronizing ! 


BISHOP: Ernest--he said nothing patronizing—my 


belief is, he is the only one who can help you! 


GERARD: (Shakes his head) 1 don’t know that I can 
GEORGE: As head of the family. I would like to 
CHARLES: (Interrupts him angrily) Be quiet, your 


davs are ove! ' 
GEORGE: Uncle Charles, | 


What did you 


you don’t know that vou can? 


CHARLES: (Ignores him. 10 GERARD 


mean by that remark 


GERARD: Only that my own future is determined—it 


will never change— it’s final 


) 


BISHOP: Meaning that little farm you were left 


GERARD: Yes! For years I have read the morning 


papers—-attended mectings—-the position you are in 
has been advertised daily in illuminated red letters 
So, seeing the inevitable change, a vear ago I gave 
days’ time I 


the farmer notice-—-and in. thre 


occupy it 


CHARLES: That you can live like that shocks me 


GERARD: My fear is something must happen to spoil 


my present happiness! I don’t believe it can last! 


VENETIA: How can you think of living in that dread- 
ful little hovel, I don’t know 


Come! It’s 


not large. 


GERARD: (Speaks slowly with meaning 


vot a sitting room—-two double bedrooms 


of course—and besides my room—two single rooms 


Pause) it’s only got one bathroom which is a pity 
but as things improve, perhaps I will be able to put 


in another 


Who ha miled unknown to the 


othe rs 


BISHOP 
beech) Who are going to liv 


through the previou 


in those rooms? 


GERARD Innocent The people who help me with 


the farm 


BISHOP Smiles) 1 understand! 
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ERNEST: Where do you propose to find the money to 
buy all the implements for farming? 


I went to the bank 


GERARD they are going to lend 
it to m« 
CHARLES: (Angrily points to GEORGE) I knew that 


bloody idiot should never have been allowed to go! 


ceoRGE: I will not stay here and be insulted in this 


Rise Ss) 


manner. 


\NNE: Sit 
notice of anything that’s said 


down, George—you mustn’t take any 


we are all on edge! 


Pretends to be serious) I take it you 
haven't got the people to help you with the farm yet? 


BISHOP: 


haven't. I 
have the advertisement here. (Takes paper out of hi 
pocket “Wanted! Elderly man and his wife 

the husband to do light work 
cooking!’ Wanted .. . 


GERARD: (Pretending innocence) No, I 


Té ads 


the wife to do the 


Here, we 


ERNEST: 
all that ! 


Interrupts don’t want to hear 


gisHoP: Please let him go on, I’m interested ! 


the hus- 
the wife to look after th 
cows, and the animals generally. 


GERARD: Wanted! Young man and his wife 


band to drive the tractor 


BISHO! oks at ERNEST and HELEN. Smiles 


-ERARD: Wanted! ‘Young man 
sary, to look after the hens—the geese 
keys.’ This is the last. Wanted! ‘A man 


preferred 


experience unneces- 


and the tur- 


who could fill in the Government forms 
and in the event of anyone having the courage to 
call on us will be an acquisition to the home! 


BISHOP 


the Shee ( h 


Who has been looking at GEorGE through 
Sounds excellent! I can’t think of a hap- 
pier life. If I were free, I would apply at once. 


ANNE: And I could do the cooking—oh. it would be 
lovely 

CHARLES Looks at them all—speaks with almost 
tolence) It’s dawning on me! 

BISHOP: What. Charles? 

ERNEST: (Rises, looks at GERARD) I think I’m getting 


on to what you're suggesting, too 


GERARD: (Pretends to be disturbed 
tentionally I have evidently 


turb vou 


I’m sorry—unin- 


said something to dis- 


CHARLES: You're not thinking of me as the elderly 
an to do the light work. and Venetia to do the 


ooking are vou? 


SERARD: 
head ? 


What on earth put an idea like that in your 


ERNEST: One minute! You’re not thinking of me as 


the feller to drive the tractor and Helen to look 


after the cows. are vou? 


GERARD: But this is incredible! A man of your posi- 






gentleman 





tion would never dream of driving a tractor. 


Pause) unless, of course, he were starving. 




















ANNE: Or going to live with his mother-in-law. 
GERARD: That would be the alternative ! 


ERNEST: (Angrily) Now you just listen to . 


JOHN: (Interrupts him) I believe you meant me 
when you said you wanted someone to look after the 


chickens and the turkeys. 


GERARD: John — you're being ridiculous —TI like 


chickens! 
BISHOP: Unless, of course, he were starving ! 


GERARD: That, also, would be an alternative. I must 
ask you all because you are seriously up against it not 
to let your imagination run riot like this. I have only 
been answering a question 
to do 


what I thought you were 
now you can see for yourselves how little I 
can do for you 

Looks at watch 


I don’t believe I can do anything! 
Good Heavens—-half past eight. 


ANNE: (Rises) Oh, I am sorry, but dinner only wants 


warming up, I'll... 


GERARD: (Jumps off steps) No—stay there, I'll do it. 
Walks quickly to door, stops, walks down a little 
You are all responsible for this ridiculous thought 
that has come into my mind, and it’s too stupid. Of 
course, you'll find a solution to all your difficulties. 
But in the event of no solution being found—if any 
of you should see that advertisement—and make an 
application—I would have you know it will be given 


(He exits 


my most serious consideration 


CHARLES: Do you know, | 
serious 2 


believe the feller was 


BISHOP: He was only telling you in a very good man- 
nered way that there was nothing he could do for 


you ! 


ERNEST: If | believed | couldn’t do anything better 
than driving a tractor, I’d throw myself over the first 
bridge ! 


ANNE: Many, I am afraid, will feel like that 


CHARLES: We’ve all the gloom we need without vou 


adding to it. I’m very disappointed in Gerard—very 
disappointed 

JOHN: He’s delighted we are in this mess—he’s rub- 
bing it in. The damn cheek suggesting I can’t do anv- 


thing better than looking after hens! 


BISHOP: He only meant if you couldn’t do anything 
else ' 
JOHN: (Indignantly) Are you suggesting—lI’d like 


to know what vou mean by that? (BisHop looks at 


him, pretending not to understand 


mnie 


VENETIA: He couldn’t have meant me to do the 


cooking? 


CHARLES: I have always believed Providence’s great- 
est mistake was to take us off four feet—if ever you 
do my cooking—-I shall return to them and eat grass. 
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ANNE: Nonsense. In no time Venetia would be an 


cCX¢ ellent CO k. 


CHARLES: Not in my vicinity! 


Rises) One minut Looks at them all 
Who did he mean was to fill up the Gorvernment 


GEORGI 


forms: 
CHARLES: You, of cours« 


GEORGI I'd die of starvation before I would fill up 


one form for this damn Government 


BisHoPp: Don’t burn your boats——the next one may 


be mut h worst 


ERNEST Points t HELEN—turns to CHARLES 
Look! She’s smiling! At all events the shock of look- 


ing after cows has kept her from crying 


HELEN: I’m smiling—because I have always wanted 


to do something—I would love to work on a farm 


Nervous breakdown ! 


CHARLES To ERNEST 


ERNEST: Perhaps it would please you to see me driv- 


ing a tractor 


HELEN: You couldn’t be more unhappy driving one 


than you’ve been not driving one 


ERNEST: Amazed at her attitud I unhappy 
What do you 


HELEN: Ever since I have been married to you I’ve 
never known anyone so bored with life as you have 


been—and all because vou never did anything! 


ERNESI1 


More amazed) Perhaps I have bored you, 
too? Sh, | l tiat 


; 


, ; 


OOKS at finn fre ati } 


CHARLES: I don’t like this hesitation at all! 


ERNEST: Answer me I’ve bored you? 


HELEN: I’m sorry, Ernest-——very much! 


ERNES1 / CHARLES) My God—-did vou hear 


that? I’ve bored her! The truth—am I a bore? 


CHARLES It is subject | would prefer to discuss in 


happier times 
ANNE: Anyway. I am delighted Helen is an applicant 


BISHOP: Let us be practical. What money have vou 


) 
Creorge 


GEORGI Since im not allowed t casn a cheque 


non 
BISHOP: When have vou to leave this plac 


;EORGI Hesitate 


ERNEST: This Thursday—four days time? 
GEORGI Sadly) I'm sorry—ves 
VENETIA: Why haven't vou told us this before 


s-EORGE: | felt it \ 1 be unkind to break the whok 


of the bad news 





CHARLES: (With great anxiety) Without a penny in 
the world we have all got to get out of here in four 


days’ time? 


GEORGE: That is our most unfortunate position! 
z he) all look at each fher in bex ildered stle nce 


VENETIA: How could you—how could you! 


pisHop: There is no point in your all being upset 
like this! We have four days to find a solution to your 


difficulties—and I am sure one will be found! 


CHARLES: (70 BISHOP) You believe in miracles 


pisHoP: As I see them performe d so regularly, | 


have to! 


CHARLES: I’m glad—because only one can save us! 
GERARD enters 


Points You’ve 


got one applicant she has discovered cows bore het 


ERNEST: Congratulations! HELEN 


less than I do! 


GERARD: (Shakes his head) Having only two double 
bedrooms—the woman who looks after the cows 


must have a husband who drives the tractor! 


ERNEST: (Angrily) Are you suggesting that all I can 


do is drive a tractor 


GERARD: I have never said you could drive a tractor! 
BISHOP laughs. ERNEST looks at him, turns t 


GERARD 


ERNEST: Let me tell you you can go to hell! 


GERARD: Don’t worry about where I may go per- 


manently—only be concerned where you will go tem- 


porarily. Dinner is ready 
joHN: Supper! Communists don’t say dinner! 


ANNE: I'll serve it up for you! (She exits 


Rises, sighs sadly) Another chicken | 
suppose whose mothe r went for a walk with a ! ibbit! 


Hi exits 


CHARLES: 


GERARD: (7'o0 VENETIA) Come along, Aunt Venetia! 


VENETIA: How do vou expect me to eat anything! 


You might—come and trv! (Helps her off 


GERARD 


ia 
a 


VENETIA: Very well. (She exits A bell is heard 
GEORGE: What bell is that 
The front door! 


GERARD 


GEORGI Excitedl) Gerard if it’s a tradesman | 


refuse to see him. I can bear no more today! 


GERARD: I'll get rid of hin 


GEORGE: Stop—it may be the man for the whiskey 


vou’'ll see he takes only the whiskey ! 


vits to dining room—GERARD 


hall. As they Your father is paving off the 


+ I 


GERARD: I will. (GEORG! 












































chaufle ul 71 he ) all exil. Re-« ntér GERARD, follow ed 


hy ROBERT FLEMIN, and MARY 


ROBERT Is obviously excited, and angry) Pl pay 


for it, of course—-but where can | telephone ? 


GERARD: If you will make yourselves comfortable 
I'll put your call through to Southampton—and then 
lend your chauffeur our cat 


ROBERT: Let the incompetent idiot wait—what I 


GERARD: (J gnores his remark) And he can pick up a 


mechanic who will repair yours! 


ROBERT: That’s a hired car—I wouldn’t get in the 


damn thing again for a million dollars 


MARY: Our name is Flemin! Please forgive my father 
it’s all my fault—he’s tired and upset. I would 

insist on motoring from Scotland to Southampton 

and our boat train leaves early in the morning—will 


you please hire us a car that will get us there tonight ! 


Looks at her gravely) With that cold? It’s 


a seven hour drive you know! 


GERARD: 


ROBERT Has difficulty in controlling his irritation 
I’ve tried to tell vou, young man—that I have to 
preside at important meetings of my companies this 
day week in New York—and it’s imperative I get 
ther 


GERARD: I was thinking of your daughter’s health 


ROBERT: Will you understand I have to be in New 


York City this day week—will you telephone for a 


car tor us 
MARY: Please 


GERARD: I'll telephone to the village half an hour 
away. (Walks to door—turns) And if they can’t send 
one Pauses and it really means that there 
is no one else in America who can take your place 
at those meetings—I’ll drive you there myself! (He 


ex 


ROBERT Angrily to MARY, who is smiling) You're 


amused at that impertinent swine ! 


MARY: Very—and believe me I feel so ill it takes an 


awful lot to amuse me! 


ROBERT: Anti-American—a Communist 
MARY: Why Communist. because he’s kindly? And 
your manners to him almost made me Anti-Ameri- 


an! He is about to speak Oh, please ! 


terrible headache—-we'’ve had to walk three miles to 


I have a 


this dreadful place—lI’m sick and miserable ! 


ROBERT: That’s why I want to get you on the boat 


Think of it—at least fifty cars passed us—and not 


one would stop. 


MARY: If we had been passing it would have been 


ROBERT: [The truth makes me even angrier! What a 
holiday. We could have gone to California—a dozen 
places nd we take a grouse moor in Scotland 


why 


Ropert: What a holiday. We could have gone to Cali- 
fornia—a dozen places—-and we take a grouse moor in 
Scotland—-why ? 
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MARY : | have always suspect ted. darling. you wanted 
to tell your friends in America that you had been 
grouse shooting in Scotland ! 


ROBERT: That’s not true. All I got were three brace. 


and they were so darned old they wanted to be shot! 


x Sc Aaa i ts en SS il aaa iT 


j ; , 
MARY: Darling—lI’m only concerned on getting into 


faba! Se. 


my cabin on the ship! 


ROBERT: I}] get you there Sh udde rs I’ve never 
been in a warm room once since I have been in the 
blasted country And who evel lives here is broke 


Look at the walls where the pictures once were! 


MARY: I wish we had never come into it. But please 


be nice to that young man! 


SR i NE GER eS ae I 


ROBERT Sarcasticall) Yes I’]] he g him to come 


back to America as our butler! 


MARY: Why don’t you? I have a feeling if we had 
had him in Scotland as our butlet 
caught this cold! 


I wouldn’t have 


ROBERT: You listen to me. | wouldn’t have that damn 
feller in the house if he came for nothing 
















































GERARD enters. He is carrying a tray—on it is a 


Offers 


tumbler—and a small glass. tumbler to 


ROBERT 


GERARD: A whiskey and soda, sil ! 


ROBERT: (Changes his manner) Most kind of you 


thank you! 


GERARD: (7o mary. Jakes bottle 
Aspirin followed by whiskey 


out of pocket 
excellent for colds! 


MARY: (Looks at him—obviously impressed) How 


thoughtful of you! But no whiskey—1I never drink! 


GERARD: It will really do you good 


MARY: (Shakes her head) No, thanks 
GERARD: QObstinate child, sir. (Places whiskey on side 
table 


ROBERT: Have you been able to. . 


GERARD: The car will be here in half an hour! 
ROBERT: We're extremely grateful to you! 
GERARD: Please! ( Alters his manne r—speaks quickl) 


Flemin! I’ve got it! You don’t happen to be Flemin’s 
American washing machines? 


ROBERT: (With pride 
President of ! 


One of the Companies I am 


GERARD: (Pretending innocence). But how fortunate ! 
before you leave I'll get you 


Why do you 


Ours has gone wrong 
to put it right for us. (Mary laughs 


laugh ? 


Don’t you know if my father could mend 
President of the 


MARY: 


washing machines—he wouldn’t be 


) 


Company 


GERARD: How foolish of me—lI never thought of 
that! I’m sorry, sir! 


ROBERT: I’m grateful you made that last crack 


after vou gave me the whiskey and soda. Whose 


house are we in 


GERARD: He likes it called Castle! It is the ancestral 
Telephone is heard.) Your call to South- 

Walks to door. ROBERT follows) There’s the 

ROBERT exits 


home 
ampton. 
telephone half way down the hall! 


Whose ancestral Castle is this? 


Pau ses 


MARY: 


GERARD: The Duke of Bristol’s! My brother! 


MARY: (Indifferently) Oh! 


GERARD Disappointing ! | expected a slight expres- 


sion of astonishment ! 


was something wrong 


Why? | kre W“ there 
with you the moment I met you! 


MARY 


GERARD: (Looks at her admiringly) I am sorry I am 


only going to know you for half an hour 


MARY: I can pay you a much greater compliment 
I felt that before I knew vour brother was a Duke! 
Pause—they look at each other) Unable to get 


servants ! 





GERARD: One of the world’s minor tragedics—we are 
unable to pay for them! 


MARY: How awful--I’m sorry! 


GERARD: Happily ] own a small farm! 


MARY: You would be content with only being a 


farmer? 
GERARD: With nothing els« 
If I didn’t feel so ill 1 would lecture you ! 


MARY : 


GERARD With sincerit That’s what worries m« 


I know vou feel ill. 
MARY: Married? 

GERARD: Searching in vain for the right woman! 
MARY: What do you mean? 


GERARD: Were I ad- 
vertising—it would be as follows. Wanted! ‘A wife 


Takes her wrist in his fingers 


plump preferred—good plain cook—an antagonist 


to even cigarette ash not attractive enough to want 
to go out often—and sufficiently stupid—or intelli- 


gent—to be silent!’ 


MARY: Have you told me that stupid story so that I 
wouldn’t realize you were taking my pulse ? 


GERARD: In a measure——but it has an element of 
truth ! 


MARY: A farm Anxiously) Was 


it verv fast? 


and a plump wife ! 


GERARD: Why ask questions you can answer yourself? 


MARY: I know! 
thumps 


It pains me to breathe—my heart 


my head is bursting! Do you think I am 


going to dic! 
GERARD: Certain. All your grandchildren will be at 
your memorial service 


MARY: Are you as nice as you appear 


GERARD: I’m showing off just a teeny teeny little bit! 
But I wish vou wouldn’t go tonight ? 


MARY: (Excitedly) Please—-I must go—TI couldn't be 
ill amongst strangers—please ! 


GERARD: Be calm now you'll go! (ROBERT enters 


ROBERT: (70 GERARD) Weston—my secretarv—is go- 
ing to arrange for us to get on board at any tim 


we arrive ! 


GERARD: While yvou’re washing vour hands I'll have 


some soup made for you--and some sandwiches to 


cat on the way ! 


ROBERT: Whose house is this? 


GERARD: Castle! The Duke of Bristol’s! 


ROBERT: Oh! I hope he won't mind 


Impressed 


our... 


GERARD: The most hospitable of men! Do anything 
for strangers! You will like him and the family! 
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ROBERT Takes five pound note out—gives tt to 
GERARD) We are most grateful to you! 


GERARD: (Puts it in his pocket) Thank you, sir! (To 
mary) Why do you smile? (She has difficulty in 
rising—he helps her) Would you like me to carry 


you? 


mary: I think I would—if I felt in better health! 
They exit 


GERARD returns—picks upp MARY'S bag. CHARLES 


ente? 


CHARLES: Why haven’t you come in to dinner 
GERARD: Been very busy. (GERARD exits. JOHN enters 


CHARLES: Your manners at dinner, young man, were 
deplorable. Why waste your time telling a fool he 


is a fool? 


joHN: He knows I am in a bad state of drink—why 
couldn’t I have one whiskey and soda? 


CHARLES: I resent his meanness as much as I do 
your craving—but your language was inexcusable 
The pisuop enters, followed by GEORGE 


GEORGE: Doctors are united in saying to eat in anger 
means the most acute indigestion—I have to thank 
you for one of the most acute I remember 


joHN: Good! I hope it lasts! 


BisHoP: John—you’ve had a good time—stop it 


please! (ERNEST enters 


GEORGE: (Picks up glass used by ROBERT—smells it 
Where did you get this drink? 


1OHN: What drink? (VENETIA enters 


ERNEST: I expect Gerard, pandering to his workmen 
friends, gave one to the man who came for the whis- 
key you should never have sold! 


JOHN: (Angrily) No, and if I 

BISHOP: John, either stop it, or leave the room 
vVENETIA: And apologize for your language at dinner! 
JOHN: Supper! (ANNE enters 


ANNE: William, home! Helen is doing all the wash- 

ing up—insisted on my leaving JOHN, at that mo- 

ment, sees the whiskey put by GERARD on table. Walks 
I'll be over as early as I can in the morning 

cheer up all of you, everything is going to be splendid 

I am certain of it. (joHN has drunk the whiskey, 


inknown to them) Come along, William! 
2 " . . . ' 
BISHOP: Good night, everyone 


JOHN: I wish to apologize to you all for my exces- 
sively bad behaviour at dinner tonight! I am sorry 
to be the cause of your indigestion, George! (The) 
ill look at him. ANNE to JOHN 


ANNE: How sweet of you, John! 


HARLES: I’m pleased with vou! 


sisHop: I think he might have one whiskey and soda 
for that, George? 


GEORGE: I will accept his apology by giving him one 
whiskey and soda before going to bed! 


JOHN: I don’t deserve it! (Jo sisHop) Thank you 
very much, dear Uncle! 


(GERARD enters 


GERARD: I have earnt my first fiver! (Holds it up 


CHARLES: How did you earn it? 

GERARD: An American who took a grouse moor for 
the summer—motoring to Southampton with his 
daughter to catch their boat—their car broke down- 
saw our lights and came here to telephone for an- 
other car. (To ANNE) The girl is very ill indeed 
you might go up to her—she is charming. 


ANNE: Of course I will! (She exits 
GEORGE: Why did he give you five pounds? 


GERARD: 
helpful. 


Pretending innocence) For generally being 


GEORGE: Do you mean he tipped you? 


GERARD: Generously, I thought! 


GEORGE: Did he know who you were? (GERARD pre- 
tends not to understand ) 


CHARLES: What he means is—did he know you were 
his brother? (Points to GEORGE 


GERARD: Oh—it never occurred to me to tell him 


To BisHoP) Should I have? 


GEORGE: You will return this man his money ! 


CHARLES: How can it be his money when he’s given 
it to Gerard? 


GEORGE: (Angrily) Do you want headlines in all the 
American papers—Duke’s brother takes five pound 
tip from American! 


VENETIA: (Firmly) You can’t take money from an 
American, Gerard ! 


CHARLES: That is the best joke made unconsciously, 
I have ever heard! 


GEORGE: By all means take money from them in a 
diplomatic way—but tips—have you no pride? 


GERARD: Pride? I am the proudest of men. At last 
and through me—-we are on terms of equality with 
working men ! 


GEORGE: (Puts his face in his hands) I would be 
better dead ! 


joHN: No—that’s going too far. I would put it an- 
other way—it would be better if you had never been 
born ! 


CHARLES: (Laughs. Turns to venetia) I don’t 
like him awfully—but that was extremely good! 
Thinking) A grouse moor in Scotland, eh? He must 
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be a rich American! (7o joun) What's the matter 


with you? 
JORDN You KNOW ANNE eunlei 


ANNE: A charming couple. It’s wrong to let this girl 


motor this long way tonight—she’s ill 


GEORGI Distressed at the thought She can’t stay 


here ! 


BISHOP: You really must make an effort to control 


your lack of understanding, Georg 


ANNE: Besides—nothine would induce her to stay! 
To GERARD) You’ve made a great success with her, 


anyway! Very intrigued! 


GERARD: What nonsensce-—I only saw her for two 


minutes ! 
ANNI Points to pisHop) I discovered him in one! 
BISHOP: Very touching, don’t you think? 


ANNE: (7'0 GERARD) Oh, he is very disturbed at hav 


ing given you that money ! 


sERARD: Don’t tell me he wants it back 


GEORGE: It is my intention to return it to him 


CHARLES In nall things I know no greater ge ntle- 


! 
man 


MARY enters, followed by ROBERT. ANNE goes to her 


S 


GERARD: Mr. and Miss Flemin. My brother the Duk: 
of Bristol-my aunt and uncle, Lord and Lady 
Chayne—and my uncle, the Bishop. My _ brothers 
John and Ernest. (Shows him note) You can't hav 
it ba k ! Lhe } all velcome them 


GEORGE: | am very happy that you found our home, 


Mr. Flemin 


ROBERT: You're very kind, sir. I apologize for all the 


troubl we are giving you ! 


GEORGE: It’s our pleasur 


ANNE: | wish you would persuade this child to stay 


tonight ! 


MARY: No—-no—please. I'll be perfectly all mght in 
the mornine—| must get home! (70 GERARD) Is the 


car hers 
GERARD: Yes! There's some hot soup ready for 


MARY: No Attempts to rise) Vd like to go. Pleas 


forgive me, I don’t mean to be ungrateful, I 
ANNE: We understand perfectly! 
DR. SHAW enters 


GEORGI Ly Shaw delighted tO see you What 


brings 


SHA\ He speaks with a pronounced Irish brogu 
Gerard asked me to bring something for a young 


lady 


MARY 





























































To suaw) I thank you, but To GERARD) I’m 


going, you know. 
GERARD No one is going to stop you 


sHAW: [ll keep you just two minutes—and [ll give 
you something to help you on your journey. If you'll 
all excuse me! 


MARY: Qh, please! (They all leave, except ANNE, 


ROBERT, GERARD and SHAW. Anxilously, to GERARD 


Don’t vou leave me 


SHAW: (Is taking her pul I knew it—soft as a 
baby’s ! Now that was one minute Takes the rmom- 


ter) And this will take the othe 


MARY: Qh, please, please, leave me alone! (70 
GERARD) It’s wicked of you to have trapped me like 
this. 


GERARD: I like vou! 


SHAW: You'll be gone in a minute and a half! Come 


j sl } } 
along She takes hermometer in her mouth 


ROBERT Whispers anxiously to SHAW Highly 


nervous ! 


SHAW iM hispers Don't worry ! Me SUCCESS AS a 
doctor is tact! All me patients enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven without a suspicion they are leaving this 


Hell! CGroes hac [ MARY 


; 


ROBERT Speaks loudly, trying to make conversation 
What made vou come to England to practice, 


Dox tor 


sHAW: I'll tell vou! I married a girl from the North 


of Ireland—and she came to live with me in. the 
South. In a year I had lost all me practice. She hav- 
ing a lot of friends in the North—-I decided to go and 
practice thers in a vear she had lost all her friends 
So, we decided to keep loving each other—the only 
thing to do was to come to England—a place we both 
fortunately hated! Lake thermomete il 
MARY S mouth) You'll be as fit as ever in no time 
lo RoweRT) I left me bag outside with something 


to give her—-come with me And Ill tell vou 
vhat 


MARY: You needn't go through all that fuss-—I know! 
Do I stay here 


GERARD: Until you leave tomorrow—or the next dav 
There’s a room with a fire comfortable bed—all 
ready for vou! We'll all make vou so happy—vou 


will never Want to leave us 


MARY: Having got me into this—vou won't go awa\ 


s-ERARD: At the gangway of the ship that takes you 


home MARY [Tle RORERT f/f } her uf 7 
} wv They ex 

GERARD: Bad CHARLES IOHN e? 

SHAW: I would say vet ( It was lucky she met 
vou! And where | © get a nurse tonight 





CHARLES: I am very sorry—charming girl. (ERNES1 


y 


enters f llowed by GEORGE 


GEORGI Excitedly) Gerard—you must make some 
arrangements with the local hospital—this girl can’t 


stav here 


GERARD We are agreed we don't S¢ nd nice Ameri an 
girls to the local hospital. 


HARLES: I should think not indeed 


1OHN: You're inhuman, besides being dull! 


ERNEST: Hear, hear 


GEORGE: But the expense the 


;ERARD Ostrich take vour stupid, conceited head 
out of the sand. Flemin is not only a rich man-—~-but 


an inte llhigent one he knows vou’re broke 


CHARLES If he doesn’t. Tll tell him—I have no 


damn silly pride! 


EORGI No—because you see yourself having a 


damn good time while he is here! 


CHARLES Angrily) How dare you! 


ERNEST: A shaming thing to say to Uncle Charles! 


ERARD: (GERARD—-taking GEORGE’s arm) Come with 
me. We’ll tell the true facts to Flemin before he has 
them to us—it will save him much embar- 


Follows him That I have to offer hi Spl- 


talitv in this undignified way is 


GERARD: Being sorry for vourself! (The 


' 


ERNEST: Unbelievable feller! Cruel, you know 


HARLES: Poor little girl—away from her home——he1 
friends and he would willingl, send her to a hos 


pital' Amazing creature 


JOHN With pretended innocence) We are ver 


: | : 
ortunate to have such nice natures 


ERNES1 To CHARLES) Watch him—he’s in one of 
his damr moods agaln 
OHN Surprised) No. no, | mean George is not 
like us—-he really hates taking his mone‘ 

ARLES {ng And you mean, we wouldn't! 


)HIN S peal lowl) No. no I mean Georg 
would have been more anxious to keep her here if 


he hadn’t money. Whereas. in those circumstances 
we being of the world— would have sent her to the 


hospital We're more sensible ! 


ERNES1 lo CHARLES) Don’t answer—he’'ll get 
HARLES Anegrily, ignoring ERNEST S remar! In 
rie (seorgt much more kind] much hetter 
l ¢ afr 


een darby 


Rospert: Carrying John—vyou'll find that right. You owe 


ghteen shillings, John 
BRAMWELL FLETCHER, JACK WATLING, 


RICHARD GORDON, MELVILLE COOPER 


RNEST Aneril) And we can, you mean? 


TOHN No one could be more sorry that she is ill 


al 


as we could not prevent her being ill 


wav from her friends—and home—than I am! But 
I am trving 


tell vou in a subtle way that I think it fortunate 


tnev saw oul lights as he was able to take a grouse 


moor in Scotland. {Looks at CHARLES) and not some 
one els ‘ 
CHARLES lo ERNEST) Thoroughly bad. this feller! 


J 


OHN: You're wrong. During the last hour I have 


] 


acquired a spiritual quality 


ERNEST ] HARLES) Don’t answer, 
JOHN I suddenly discovered myself believing in 
miracles Lookin ut them both Don’t you? 


‘ 


BISHOP entle) 


sISHO! Annie has asked me to say good night to 


YOu all 


[ARLES Anxiou of that girl 


Her unhappy father i 
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aLL: I’m sorry. . etc.) 


gisHop: A charming man, Flemin! I was very 
touched by the graceful way he did something to- 
night. Look. (Takes roll of notes out) Dollars! 


CHARLES: He gave you those? 


sisHop: No—Annie! He put it charmingly, “I hope 
you will let me pay a little of the expense you will be 
put to!” Most graceful! I hope so much he will have 
good news of her in the morning. Good night 


,sLL: Good night. (BISHOP exits 


CHARLES: I wonder why he gave Anne the dollars 
when Venetia lives in the house? Strange 


JOHN: Not very. 


GHARLES: I must say, those dollars looked awfully 
nice—I can quite see why Americans make so much 
fuss about them. (SHAW enters 


sHAW: I’m going to me home, an anxious man! But 
if I am wanted in the night Gerard will call me! 


ERNEST: How will Gerard know if you are wanted? 
sHAW. He’s sitting up with her until the nurse ar- 
rives early in the morning. She wouldn’t have any 
one else. And I am greatly relieved that he is—he’ll 
call me if I am needed! Well, she’s a sweet girl. I 
hope very much I won’t be wanted! Good night! 


aLL: Good night. (Exit sHaw 


joHN: Did you hear that? Gerard is sitting up with 
her—she won’t have any one but Gerard. (Pause 
| am going to my bed a little disturbed 


CHARLES: Why? 


jouN: I have a sudden presentiment that my miracle 
isn’t going to work out as well as we thought it 


would! 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 
SCENE ONE 


SCENE: The same. There are flowers and though the 


room is the same—a feeling of poverty—for the mo 


ment at all events—has diminished 


ROBERT, CHARLES and ERNEST are seated at a bridge 
table. JOHN is ringing a bell. ERNEST ts occupied 
adding up a score. CHARLES is enjoying a particu- 
larly large and expensive cigar. 


CHARLES: You had bad luck, Robert—I’m sorry. It’s 


this hanging on to trumps! 


I know ! 


able to get But I have come on a lot since we started 


ROBERT That part of the game I seem un- 


plaving a month ago 













































CHARLES: Amazing! You have moments of brilliance 


It’s hanging on to trumps! (TINNE enters 


JOHN: A whickey and soda, please, Tinne. 


CHARLES: Bring me one rINNE exits. To JOHN 


This is your third whiskey this afternoon 
JOHN: Thank you for counting! 
CHARLES: Irritating brute! 


ERNEST: (Passes ROBERT score) I think that’s right? 


ROBERT: All right with me Takes out dollars—puts 
them on table) Carrying John—you’'ll find that right 
You owe eighteen shillings, John. (GEORGE enters. He 
ts having great difficulty in controlling his ange 


GEORGE: Qur guest losing again ? 


ROBERT: A little. (Delighted) But | won vesterday'! 


GEORGE: I wish I had been there to see it! (Walks 
to door—turns—glares at CHARLES. CHARLES looks 


away 


ROBERT: (Rises) Our last game. I’m very sad. To 


morrow I leave you 


CHARLES: And in two hours Marv flies to Paris 
We'll be very lonely ! 


ROBERT: | wish I had the power of words to even 
thank you a little of all I feel for your kindness to us! 


CHARLES: | can’t tell you how we shall miss vou ! 


ROBERT: If any of you have any idea why Gerard has 


treated Mary so callously——I wish vou’d tell m«e 


CHARLES: (Shakes his head) No! I’m shocked at his 


behaviour ! 


ROBERT: Incredible! Desperately ill—for eight days 
and nights he never left her—I admit she wouldn't 
let him—but the doctor insists he saved her life. The 
day she is out of danger he goes to London—and 
during the ten days he has been back has seen het 
twice-—and then only accidentally! I have no recol- 


lection of anything more unkind! 


1OHN: Mary has made no secret to me that she is 
desperately in love with him—and not being in lov: 
with her he dreads a scene that will lead nowhere 


That is how it works out to m«¢ 


' 


ROBERT: I imagine that’s it 


ERNEST: She’s always gay—-charminge—and amusing 


has she taken it really badly 


ROBERT: She's terribly unhappy and hurt. However 
there’s nothing we can do about it! I’m sorrv! (He 
exits 


' 


CHARLES: Your brother’s behaviour is unforgivable 
ERNEST: I agree! 


JOHN: A man can’t just fall in love with a gir! be- 
cause you don’t want to be the odd man 7 


ERNEST) and you don’t want to drive a tractor! 


CHARLES: (Angrily) I don’t know anything I should 






enjoy more than knocking your brains out! (TINNE 


enters 


joHN: A whiskey and soda. (TINNE exits 


CHARLES: I take it you have decided to get drunk 


again? 


joHN: I see no point in remaining sober in this 
ridiculous world ! 


ERNEST: Do you propose to drive Mary to the plane, 
drunk ? 


joHN: The police prefer I do! They say I drive 
more carefully—more slowly ! 


eRNEST: God—vyou're an irritating brute! (GEORGE 


enters 

GEORGE: (Excited and angry) Cheats! 

joHN: (Looks at CHARLES and ERNEST) Which? 
ceorcE: All of you! (With violence) Cheats! 


CHARLES: I will turn my head while one of you 
knocks him down. 


ERNEST: How dare you call us cheats! 


GeoRGE: Have you not played cards every day with 
this man—-who doesn’t know one card from anothet 
for enormous sums? 


CHARLES: Again, and again, we begged him to play 
for smaller sums! 


1oHN: Absolutely right. (Smiles) And I often 


thought he might! 


ERNEST: (Looks angrily at JOHN—-speaks to GEORGE 


We did everything we could to prevent him! 


GEORGE: Knowing he couldn’t play—why didn’t you 
insist? (Pause) Ah! That you can’t answer? 


1OHN: I can! But as Uncle Charles is older than we 
are, we should allow him the opportunity 


GEORGE: (70 CHARLES) What excuse have you? 


CHARLES: Frankly—I suppose we could have in- 
sisted. On the other hand I do not believe the Al- 
mighty in his infinite wisdom sent us a rich American 


and expected us to remain English Gentlemen! 


JOHN: (7o CHARLES) Would you think me effemi- 
nate if I kissed you? 


CHARLES: Yes! 


ERNEST To GEORGE) Satisfied ? 


GEORGE Anegrily) Satisfied with cheating? I am 
determined this man does not leave here believing 


that lama party to it all. 


JOHN: You are not going to be so lacking in humour 
as to tell him we cheated him, are you 


) 
GEORGE: In he infers it, I cannot help it! 
JOHN: Brother. Through you I have one ambition ' 


GEORGE: I would like to think it is an honourable 


one 


JOHN: Most! A bucket of tar—a sack of feathers 
performed on New Year’s day! (GEORGE exits 


JOHN: (With genuine sympathy) Poor old boy—he 
can’t get the beginning of this new world he’s found! 


CHARLES: Strange feller, you are. One minute you’re 
being foul to him, the next minute—kindly. 


JOHN: Alcohol provokes tolerance. An admirable 
reason for having another. (Walks to table 


CHARLES: Please don’t, John! Please! 


JOHN: Too late—always too late! (VENETIA enters 


VENETIA: Charles. I’m a very sad woman—lI hate 
them going ! 


CHARLES: We all do—and they needn't have gone! 


VENETIA: I’m sorry to tell you, Charles, my sister, 
Emily, can’t have us after all—no maids! 


CHARLES: The same old story! I suppose you all 
realise that tomorrow we will all be in the same 
position as we were before they arrived ! 


VENETIA: At the very thought of cooking for you all 
I could cry. 


CHARLES: What do you think we could do, who will 
have to eat it? 


ERNES1 Angrily) Do you know that I have even 
offered to Helen to go and live with her mother. She 
won't—she loves the blasted farm! But I'll die before 


I drive that damn tractor! 


JOHN: (With humour) I’m more fortunate—being 
unmarried! With my personality, and charm, I shall 
become a film star! 


CHARLES: Assuming you are photographed upside 
down—you might make a great success JOHN 
laughs. Angrily) And Gerard could have saved us 
Could you believe it possible that a man would refuse 


) 


to marry a beautiful girl with ten million dollars 
ERNEST: I don’t believe a married man would! 
VENETIA: Perhaps he doesn’t love her! 


CHARLES Irritably How can a man possibly know 


if he loves a woman who has ten million dollars? 


JOHN: For God’s sake, dear Auntie—leave something 
to nature! (Lifts glass) I drink to our most unhappy 


future ' 


VENETIA: I look forward so much to the day when I 
come into a room and find vou without a glass n 


your hand 


JOHN My pious hope is that hope will spring eternal 


in vour breast for many years to come 


VENETIA: I’m sure you don’t care—but you are very 
much criticised by many of my friends 


JOHN: The majority of people in this world—having 
so little—either amusing or intelligent conversation 
to offer-—depend entirely on the frailties——the indis 


retions. of people like mvyself-—for ever something 
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MARY: (Indifferently) No. I don’t suppose he knows 
I am leaving! 


CHARLES: We've all told him you are 


MARY: Oh, then he’s forgotten it. If I don’t see him, 
give him my love, and say goodbye for me! (To 
CHARLES) Fly to Paris with me—a lovely dinner 
and dance all night? 


CHARLES: Sorry—-I don’t fly 


MARY: Oh, why not 


CHARLES: I see no point in dying four thousand 
times, and then ignominiously finding yourself alive 


on an airfield. 


MARY Laughs) My father agrees—that’s why | 
join him at the ship in ( he rbourg ! 


HELEN enters She is dressed in farm clothes Her 


hair. and gene ral appearance u ntidy 


ERNEST: (7o all) There’s a pretty sight for you 
To HELEN) A charming costume to enter a gentle- 


man’s drawing room in 


HELEN: Symbolic, darling! It takes the place of the 
pictures we had to sell ! 


ERNEST Anegrily) Have you seen yourself 


HELEN: No—but I know what I look like. I’ve been 
oiling the tractor—we're patiently waiting for a man 


to drive it! 


ERNES1 Anerily to CHARLES) Tractor? The only 


word | evel hear! 
VENETIA: You've left your farm very early today 


HELEN: Gerard drove me up. He’s telephoning. He’s 
come to say coodbve to Mary! 


10HN: Good—I want to see him for a minut 


Walks to door, beckons ERNeEsT to follow him. JOHN 


ERNEST: (70 HELEN) I| had an important letter this 


morning | wish vou to see 


HELEN: All right. darling. I'll follow yvou—I want to 


talk to Marv for a moment! (ERNEST ex 


HARLES: ( Rise What is it like out, Helen? 

MARY: Warm, and lovely! _ 

CHARLES To veENeETIA) Like a short walk? 
VENETIA: Very much! (7 MARY) We'll be back 
directly. darling. (CHARLES and VENETIA exit 


MARY: What an example! 
HELEN: What do you meat 
MARY: To hop it! 


HELEN Laugl How beastly of you I came to 


talk to 


mary: Ihe boss has told you not to leave him alone 
with m¢ 


HELEN Laughs nervously) How stupid. He told 
me to wait-—because he’s driving me back to the 


farm! 


mary: You lie badly! You often feel you married 
the wrong brother, don’t you? 


HELEN: How odd you should say that—lately I have 
often thought it! 


GERARD enters 


GERARD: Hullo, Mary dear! 

MARY: Hullo 

GERARD: lo HELEN She looks well, doesn’t she ? 
HELEN: A little different to the night she arrived! 


GERARD: Indeed! (7Yo mary) Great worker this, 
Mary. Heaven only knows what I would have done 
without her. (Nervously) Yes. (With enthusiasm 
She brought a heifer into the world today! 


MARY: I’m not interested! I only want to bring a 
child into the world—and I want you to be the 
father of it! (7o HELEN) Now would that suggest to 


you you are not wanted? (Looks at GERARD 


HELEN: (Walks to door—turns) Mary darling—]I 
adore you! (HELEN exits 


MARY Looks at GERARD) You loathsome brute. 


GERARD Smiles You choose Strange characters to 
be the father of your children! 


MARY: (Angrily) How dare you treat me like a Tart 


) 


that you have paid well—and forgotten 
GERARD: We're being very modern? 
MARY: Answer me 

GERARD: If I knew what you were talking about | 


MARY: When I was ill—vyou never left me for a 
second—oh, I know I asked you to—but nothing 


would have kept you away from me! 


‘ERARD: I admit that 


MARY: Then why, the moment I was out of danger 


ai 


you leave me and go to London? 
GERARD: I had to buy things for the farm! 


MARY: Couldn’t you have telephoned me? Sent me 
a postc. rd GERARD doesn't answer And you ve been 
back two weeks—and I’ve only seen vou twice and 


then not alone 


/ERARD: I’ve been so overworked and Stof 
And as there was nothing more I could do for you 
I'll put it another way—as there was nothing mor 


| could ever do for yvou—what was the point ! 


MARY: So, when you told me a hundred times that 


) 


you loved and adored me—vyou didn’t mean it 


/ERARD: I hate saving this. But in vour delirium on 


lad to 


MARY: Pretend? 
GERARD: Well... 


MARY: What makes you think I was always delirious 
I pretended to be again, and again, to hear you tell 
me how much you loved me! Do you think a girl 
with my money hasn’t had a lot of experience hear- 
ing the word love—don’t you realise how easy it was 
to recognise it in a moment when spoken as sincerely 
as you did? (He doesn’t answer) Are you dumb? 


GERARD: By gradual persuasion, | am becoming. so! 
MARY: You’re married? 
GERARD: Don’t be ridiculous! 


MARY: You have a mistress it would not be honour- 
able to leave? 


GERARD: I have not! 
MARY: There’s something physically wrong with you? 


GERARD: (Indignantly) There is nothing of the kind! 


MARY: I’m glad. But don’t boast! What is it? (He 
doesn't answer) Um going away in a few minutes 


put your arms around me, and kiss m¢ goodbye ! 


Hi. doesn't answe?. Hi. tur? a littl away Ort 
course—vou wouldn’t dare risk kissing me. What 1s 
it. Gerard—vou've got to tell me! 

GERARD: I wouldn't know how to tell you—you’d 
never understand! But were I to listen to you-——in a 


year—or less—you would! 


MARY: (Shakes her head) 1 wouldn't. (He nods his 
head 


MARY: Would vou tell vour uncle the Bishop your 


story 


GERARD: I'd tell him—he’d understand! ( MARY seize 


; 


him by the hand take him ? the footlights 


points 


io hacl thie 
MARY: Do vou see the Altar 


GERARD: What Altai 


MARY We're pretending wt re in the Bishop's 
| 

chapel 

GERARD: Oh yes! 

MARY Points he finger in front f her Do vou ser 

mv Lord Bishop in front of you? 

GERARD: Perfectly! 

MARY [To him we'll tell our story! She speaks 

imply, and sincerely) My Lord! Often perhaps you 

have heard the words—lI will—with certain misgi\ 


ings. But in this case you need have none! Becauss 


as long as breath lasts within me I will adore, love 


and worship this man—if not in fact—even in mem- 


ory! And with the greate 


be my wedded husband! And, my Lord—believing 


in my sincerity as you must——please tell him in mar- 


rving me—he will be the happiest of men! (She 


) ud ge 5 Gera dad with her arn 








happiness I take him to 


Go on, it’s your turn! 














































































cerarp: My Lord Bishop. In your presence there is 
no compromise—no subterfuge—one is only per- 
mitted truth. It was my deliberate intention to avoid 
telling my story eyer to her! But her insistence—her 
courage—has made it impossible! (Pauses. Speaks 
sincerely) My Lord. As long as breath lasts within 
me—I will adore, love, and worship this woman. And 
it is my sincere belief, I will never love any other. 


MARY: Oh, darling! 


GERARD: Ssh! You're in a church! And if your Lord- 
ship knew how difficult it is for me at this moment 
not to take her in my arms, and never let her leave 
them—-not only you—but all your congregation 
would indeed be sympathetic 


MARY: But that’s where I GERARD looks at he? 


Sorry ! 


GERARD: And that very fact, my Lord, is my unhap- 
piness! My Lord. So often in the good things of life 
there is a catch. And here is mine! (Pauses—speaks 
vith deep regret) No poor respectable man would 
every marry a woman with ten million dollars—and 
that, my Lord, is too often the tragedy of women 
who have ten million dollars! With the deepest sor- 
row-—I am unable to take her to be my wedded wife ! 
MARY: Do you mean to tell me that you’re not mar- 
rving me only because I am rich? 


GERARD: No. ‘Only because I am poor’! 


MARY Laughs) You fool! (Walks a little towards 
footlights) My Lord—come back tomorrow afternoon 
at three—and don’t keep us waiting! (She laughs at 
him) Oh, Gerard, how can you be such a fool. . . 
Is that really why you have avoided me all this time ? 


GERARD The only reason ' 


MARY Laughs at him) And you won’t marry m¢ 
only because I possess a useful thing like money 
What stupid pride! 


GERARD: | told you vou wouldn’t understand! Why 
in God’s name didn’t I write you a note to sav good- 
bye, as I intended ? 


MARY You wanted to have one more look at me 
vou always will Do stop being an idiot! I fell in love 
with you the second I met vou. I'll never give you up 

you're a prize, darling—and you've spoilt me for 
any other man I will ever know! I would like to 
think I have spoilt vou for any other woman you will 
ever know ' 


GERARD: You've done that all right. But I wish vour 
car hadn't broken down-—and you'd caught that boat 
a month ago! 


MARY Laughs) The angels fixed it, darling. You 
can’t fight angels! 


ROBERT enters followed by BISHOP 


BisHop: Mary, I had to come and say goodbye. | 
hope I don’t interrupt. (ANNE enters 


ANNE: Mary dear, I do hate your going so much 


FLEMIN: Mary, the plane, you know, you'll be late. 


BsisHor: Anything the matter’ 
MARY: I'll tell you 


GERARD: I don’t want a public enquiry held of some- 
thing I told you privately 


) 


MARY: Why privately? (GERARD shrugs his shoulders 


He has just told me he loves—adores and worships 
me! You did, didn’t you? 


GERARD: As it’s out—let’s tell the whole! I also told 
her I would never like anyone else! 


MARY: (Stops him) But he won’t marry me. You’! 
never guess why? I am too rich! 


GERARD: (Shakes his head) I am too poor! 


CHARLES: I give up. You're in love with her—but 
you have made up your mind not to marry her? 


GERARD: I have thought of every way that I might 


but there isn’t a way! 


CHARLES: (7o ANNE) Is there insanity in_ this 
family ? 


pisHoP: If you will only keep quiet we may find out! 


ANNE: But if you don’t intend to marry her—why 
did you tell her you liked her so much? (GERARD 


doesn't answer 
MARY: He did everything not to tell me—I made him! 


ROBERT: Is the reason that you have avoided het 
treated her so callously—only because she isn’t poor? 


GERARD: Good God, no—only because she is much 


too attractive ! 


ROBERT: (70 BISHOP) I wish I understood all this? 


GERARD: Look at her. Look at that lovely face—that 
exquisite figure,—that smile on her face at this mo- 
ment? If you had made up your mind after days of 
thought that it would be disastrous to marry her 
wouldn’t vou have avoided her—knowing you 
wouldn’t stand a hope if you were left alone with her? 
MARY: Will you do something for me? 
GERARD: If I can! 


MARY: I haven't finished my packing—would you 
come up to my room and help me? 


GERARD: I’m sorry—-I have an appointment in two 


hours’ time! 
ANNE: How very sweet! (JOHN enters 
1OHN: Here I am! 


CHARLES: Shut up! He calls marrying her disastrous! 
Why in God’s name don’t vou ask her to marry you! 


GERARD: Because never in the way that she has been 
used—for many years in no way at all—will I be 
able to keep her! 


CHARLES: But she can keep Stops. Looks em- 
harrassed. There is a pause. They all look at CHARLES 
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jouN: (Pats CHARLES gently) Pity! 


GERARD: (70 CHARLES) Go on! (CHARLES busies 
himself looking for cigarette hox Why didn’t you 
finish—but she can keep you? (Zo Mary) For ex- 
plaining me better than I could myself—I’m grateful. 
The enquiry is over I take it? 


CHARLES: What I meant was—when two people love 
each other—there is no such word as keep! 


MARY: Of course not! My money means so little to 


me as compared with what you mean—lI’ll give it all 
to you willingly! (He looks at her) Look at him 
you'd think I had offered him a dose of arsenic ! 


GERARD: (70 ROBERT) Would you agree to my 
taking it? 


MARY: (70 ROBERT) Why do you hesitate? You want 
him to marry me, don’t you? 


ROBERT: Very much! But I do see for a man of 
Gerard’s character it would be impossible. Here is a 
suggestion! If I were to make you an allowance 
better still—settle some money on you—that would 
make you independent of her? 


CHARLES: A most generous—and intelligent solution ! 
GERARD laughs) What is there to laugh at in that? 


GERARD: I’m sorry! But if I’m going to be a pimp 

I would like to be authentic—I would take Mary’s 
money! But I can’t. The only money that could eve 
be of any value to me—is the money I earn! 


MARY: I wish I didn’t understand that—but unhap- 
pily I do! 


ROBERT: Yes, but or... 


MARY: (Jo ROBERT) You're not going back on the 
very words you have said a thousand times are you? 


GERARD: But I have all the money I need! 
CHARLES: Where did you get it? 


GERARD: The bank loaned it to me! Enough to buy 
new machinery. (Looks at ERNEST. JOHN nudges 
ERNEST, who looks angrily at him) Paint the house ! 
Turns, looks at CHARLES) And for any membet 
who may have to use them—make the rooms more 
comfortable ! 


JOHN: (Nudges cHaRLES) Have your room painted 
blue ! 


CHARLES: I'll strike you in a minute! 


GERARD: And by hard work | hope to be able to pay 
them the interest on their loan—if I fail—they sell 
the farm! That way—the only person I would be 
obligated to would be myself. To ROBERT Isn't 
that the attitude you have adopted all your life? 


ROBERT: Yes—-but 


MARY: You don’t intend to live your life in that 
hovel, do you ? 


GERARD: Where else? 











marRY: But that horrid little hole—one bathroom 
a tiny sitting-room—bedrooms you couldn’t swing a 
cat in—-you couldn’t? (He looks at her) Haven't you 


any ambition to travel—-see the world—meet people? 


GERARD: (Laughs) Travel on what? We’re all broke 

-the next years of my life mean work—and only 
work even to survive. (7o ROBERT) You didn’t offer 
me a settlement that I might travel, did you? 


ROBERT: I admire your determination to work! But 
you really couldn’t ask a girl of twenty-two to spend 
her life on that farm, could you? (GERARD looks at 
MARY 


MARY: (Smiles at him) I know. I'd forgotten—that 
is why you haven't asked me! (There is a pause 


\NNE: But, Gerard—surely there is some compromise 
you could make ? 


GERARD: Oh, yes! Going round the world with her 

meeting people! But unhappily she would always 
have to buy the railway tickets! Then on Saturday 
mornings, I would be tipped with the other waiters. 
That is, assuming we hadn’t had a row on Friday 
night. Soon I would be sneeringly described as the 
husband of Mary Flemin! I hardly believe she—or 
any of you would ask me to do that—anymore than 
I would think of asking her to live in the discomfort 
of my farm! (To cHaARLES) Or would you? 
CHARLES doesn't answer. Looks away 


JOHN: (7o CHARLES) Gerard is speaking to you! 


CHARLES: (Anegrily) Get out of the room. 


ROBERT: I see your point—but at the same time 


MARY: Same time what? Haven’t you loathed every 
man I have ever known only because you believed 
thev would do what he won't? 


ROBERT: I have to admit it! 


MARY: That’s the reason I like him so much. If he 
were to—in no time I would hate him 


GERARD: You would. 


MARY: I’m beginning to understand now what Gerard 
meant. And I wouldn’t be very much good as a farm 
girl, would I? 


GERARD: I can think of no one less suited. 
MARY: Anyway. vou wouldn’t take me, would you? 


GERARD: I love you too much. I only hope I have con- 


vinced you how useless we are to each other? 


MARY With finality) That vou will never be able 
to do as long as you live! It’s no good shrugging 
your shoulders—not as long as I live! 
ROBERT Angrily) Farming? For him alone what 
future is there in that? 


JOHN: Your Mr. Lincoln didn’t start his life as 
President of the United States! 


MARY How clever of you John! You don’t know 
what a comfort that will be to me! (To sBisHop) 





































































He’s asked your advice? And you agree with him, 


don't you? 


BISHLOr But what advice can you give a man who 


compet ls you to believe he ts right 4 


CHARLES: Pity he didn’t go to a man of the world 


for advice—what does a clergyman know about love? 


joHN: Hi! Just because a clergyman can’t talk 
about love—does it follow that he doesn’t know as 


much about it as a stockbroker——-who does 


ANNIE: How sweet of you, John! And how true 


pisHoPp: Thank you. mv boy. You have corrected 
an illusion that has been detrimental to religion for 


too long! 


MARY Laughs) Oh, you are all so attractive you 
must see why. I’m determined to be a member of 


your family one day 


ANNIE: I will never stop praying ! 


ROBERT: You're obstinate, Gerard! I still sav I can- 
not understand how a man with your brains, can b 


content with being farmet 


GERARD: Respectfully-——I cannot understand how a 
man with vour brains can be content sitting at a desk 


in front of panes of glass selling washing machines 


MARY laughs. ROBERT looks angrily at he 


MARY: I’m sorry. darling! 


ROBERT: You ask anv housewife what she thinks of 


then 


GERARD: You ask any housewife what she thinks of 


food 


ROBERT Pause He’s got me. He’s right! The 
only thing a man can do well is the thing he wants 


to do 


JOHN: That is why I do nothing so well 


MARY To GERARD) I’m sure if I staved here you 


would be too busy to see m« GERARD doesnt a? 
swer.) And as I have promised my mother faithfully 
that I would return with father—there seems no 
point in changing my plans. [I'd better catch my 


; 


plane! Your farm wouldn’t miss vou for one night 


like to come to Paris with me? (GERARD smiles 
shakes his head Over dinner we might easily find 
the solution GERARD smuiles—-shake his head 


Frightened of flving? 


GERARD: Not going—but | would be awfully fright- 


( ned COMM’ hac k 


but that’s comforting! | 


BISHOP f ‘4 if?) MARY sS 


MARY: I don’t know why 
must hurrv! (Walks to d 


bag. MARY stops 
nisHop: Your bag, Mary 


MARY I’m « neg back! MARY ©¢. BISHOP 


”? is 






ANNI Il go up to her poo! little sweet! ANNI 





exits 


CHARLES: Well that was pretty end to a romances 


) 


if | dare say so 


GERARD: You have no idea what an unhappy end- 


ing. But as Dickens said, “the only way.” 


With ndignatior That vou were abl 


CHARLES 


to take such an attitude—to me was 


GERARD: [| was thinking more of her happiness—than 


my security—is my only excuse! [OHN laug/ 


) 


CHARLES: What is there to laugh at in that 
JOHN You know! 


GERARD To CHARLES) When I was in London—I 
came across this book Put li in ¢ HARLES } cheET 
Read it at your leisure. It will help you to under- 


stand me better! (GERARD ea 


CHARLES: QOhbstinate brute from the day of his birth! 


ROBERT: A type of obstinacy that is very rare. be- 
lieve me! 

CHARLES: I’m surprised at your taking that point 
ot view 


ROBERT: If you had seen the others who wanted thei 
railway fares paid, you would! I haven’t any argu- 
ment against him—-I’m only sad because I’m afraid 


I never will! (7o BrsHor) Come and talk to her! 


BisHoP: I would like t ROBERT and BISHOP exil 


A sad man! Well 


ERNEST that’s the end of us 


JOHN: The female of the species is more deadly than 


the mal | 


ERNEST) Swinburne 


ERNEST Thank you. But I happen to know it is 


And what did the cryptic remark mean? 


1OHN: Our brother will one day be selling washing 


machines in Ameri 


CHARLES: Stop being an idiot! 


1OHN: When she said I’m coming back—believe m« 
You put 


up a eTeat fight! By the Way what Was that book 


she meant it! (Pats CHARLES on the bach 


Gserard gave you? 


CHARLES: (7 akes it ou f pocket—looks at it) My 
God ! R es This is the damndest insult I hav 


ever experienced ! 
ERNEST: What is it 


CHARLES Reads) ‘Bridge’ by Robert Flemin! ( Al- 


cithout { niy 


of bridge would be well advised to read this simp! 


i 


mo And listen to this. ‘Beginners 
t 
method of learning the game written by one of the 


icknowledged great bridge plavers of the world’! 


TOHN: Well—vwell. All the time we were cheating 
Wonderful ! 


him he was cheating Is 


Anegril) Dar n you how dare you ay 


we che att d hin 


ERNEST 





JOHN \ rose would smell as sweet 


HARLES: John—I implore you—please—pleas 


I’m much too upset ! 


roHN: Understandable! What do you propose to 
j 


ao Pause 
that book ? 


besides pretending you haven't seen 


CHARLES: I will most certainly tell him that I have 


seen it | 
roHN: That means of course we will have to return 
the money! I have spent mine! But if you two re- 


turn vours—-I daresay he will let me off! 


ERNEST Angrily) Look here !—do you want to b 
thrown out of the room? (7'o CHARLES) Have vou 


ever been treated with greater contempt? 


CHARLES: Never! I’m desperately disappointed in 


Flemin. How could he do such a thing? 


TOHN Speaks in the muddled way of drini ng. 
Having impressed upon him with frequency that we 
are members of a noble family—he realized to offer 
us money would have been an unforgivable insult 

nd would have been refused—sadly—but with dig- 
nity! He, at the same time, knew the first elementary 


quality of a gentleman is sportsmanship ! 


ERNEST: Be careful, John—be careful! 


JOHN ] NOTES } nn) 


So. knowing we were brok« 
and determined to be kindly—he chose an American 
gentleman’s way of giving us money in a wav that 
he knew we would not refuse ! | suggest we do not 


embarrass him, but return his kindly thought by 


silence Looks at CHARLES and ERNEST But you 
see why Gerard gave you the book? lo ERNEST 
Many virtues belong to driving tractor ! To 


CHARLES) And being the odd man! 
ERNEST Anevrily) And looking after chickens! 
1OHN As you say—-and looking after chickens! 
BISHOP ente) 

s Shi Ss VOT J 


Ridiculous—how could she go without me 


ISHO} We decided perhaps today was not vou 


» drive a car, John! 


HARLES: She might have come and said goodbve 
i 

BISH( Her father was anxious to spare her good- 

byes—she sent Many messages 

ERNEST Who's taking her to the plane? 

ISHO Lhere was no-one else Gerard had to drive 

eC) ROBERT ente? 

ROBERT: Marvy sent vou all her lov Oh dear—lI'n 

very depressed. Let us take our minds off the un 


nappy a rubber 


ARLES No thanks 





bisHop: I’ve given up several appointments in the 
morning, Robert, to come and say goodbye to you! 


My last night 
here ! TINNE enters 


ROBERT: I hoped you were dining 


They have just telephoned to 


say the plane has been cancelled tonight, sir! 


TINNE: (1/0 ROBERT 


ROBERT: Why? 


rINNE: Apparently there is dense fog in the district. 


They will tele phone as soon as it clears, sir! 


Thank you! (Exit TINNE) Well that means 


she will be back! In a way I’m sorry 


ROBERT : 
however it 
can’t be helped! (7’o sisHop) Now you must come 


and dine! 
BISHOP: I'll talk to Anne! 
JOHN: I say—that old miracle is working hard? 


BISHOP: What do you mean? 


JOHN: I’m too tight to drive a car—and Gerard 1s 
driving her to a plane that isn’t going! Working 


terribly hard! 


BISHOP | ») ROBERT | hope to see you later ! Exit 
BISHOP 
ROBERT: (Looks at CHARLES) Not well, Charles? 


CHARLES: Never better! (Puts book in front of him 


Would you be kind and autograph that for me? 


ROBERT Looks at it) How very extraordinary! The 


number of times this has happened to me Do you 
know I have never met this feller with the same 
name as I have—and oddly enough he belongs to 


two clubs of mine 
CHARLES: You didn’t write that book? 


Laugh My dear Charles. I write a book 


you who have seen me piay 


ROBERT 


on bridge 
ERNEST 


ROBERT: What is the matter with vou? I don’t write 
books I’m a business man! Could I borrow it, I'd 


rather like to read it 


CHARLES: Well, I’m glad vou didn’t write it! 
ROBERT: You stupid old fool how could you have 
evel thought I did! Well. I’m going to rest for a 
little if you won't play! See you later! (ROBERT exits. 


HARLES: Do you think there is anything in the 


he re dit iry business ‘ 
JOHN Indiflerently) Why 


CHARLES: | was thinking of Flemin! If there is any- 
thing in it—and Gerard had married Mary—and 
he might have been a hell of 


tnev nad Nad a son 


i nice fellow, don’t you think? 
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SCENE TWO 


SCENE A small room in a small cottage 


The OwNER of it—a Woman of about sixty—is put- 
ting wood on fire. MARY 1s seated on a sofa watching 
GERARD—when he is not looking. His behaviour sug- 


gests that he is nervous and anxious 


OLD LADY rises. Looks at GERARD, who has gone to 


window-—only a small pane of glass 


op LaDy: There. That will soon burn up and warm 
the room for vou. (Points to GERARD) Poor boy! He 
is in a state. isn’t he? It’s no good his worrying like 


this—the fog isn’t going to lift tonight! 


GERARD: I assure you I am only worried about all the 
trouble we are giving vou! 


MARY: You've been so kind—-we can’t thank you 
enough ! 


OLD LADY: I’m only glad you found our cottage! It 


isn’t much—but better than sitting in a car all night 


To mary) I wish I had a room to give you! 


MARY : Pl ase ! This sola couldn’t be mort com- 
fortable ! 


oLD LaDy: I’ve brought you a pillow, and a blanket 
lo GERARD) [I’m afraid all you can have is that chain 
but if you put vour feet Stops Are you 


married ? 
MARY This afternoon! 


OLD LADY Delighted) You were married this after- 
noon? But how wonderful. Why didn’t you let me 
know—I would have made you a cake. (7'o GERARD 
Anyway—I haven’t got to worry about you any 
more, have |? 

GERARD: No— you haven't got to worry about m« 


any more! 


OLD LADY Looks at MARY ins GERARD) You 


chose a pretty on 
GERARD: Full of humour too! 


I can see that ! Wi ll the ke ttle must ay 
nearly boiling! I'll make you some tea——but all I can 


give you to eat is some bread and butter and chees¢ 


OLD LADY 


MARY You’re not to both F. pl Ase 


OLD LADY: I’m enjoying doing it! (OLD LADY ex 


GERARD Makes a oreatl ¢ ff rf ff tall naturally 
Your ioke about being n arried at all events pleased 


her ! 


MARY: It’s fun pretending—it pleased me rather! 
Besides if she had known a man who was not my 
husband was spending the night with me—she might 


have thrown us out! 
GERARD: That kindly old girl—nonsense! I'm sorry 


you missed vou plane to Paris tonight ' 
MARY With meanings 


That has been evident for a 





















































long time! But don’t worry, I expect Paris will be 


there when I come back! 


GERARD: (Nervousl) Phat’s true! I must say you 


are charmingly philosophical ! 


MARY: In this best of all worlds—I believe everything 


happens for the best! 


GERARD: I suppose that is the way to look at it! 


Starts anxiously) Thank heaven I remembered! 


MARY: What? 


GERARD: A truck driver might not see our car in this 
fog——I’ll go and put it in some safe place. 


MARY: How lucky vou thought of it—I’ll come and 


watch you do it! 


GERARD: Don’t be ridiculous--what do you want to 


come out in this fog for 


MARY: Because you're so stupid—you might easily 
and not come back until the morn- 
ing. And I’ve no intention of being left in this 


lose your way 


strange house alone! 
GERARD: I have never heard such rubbish! 
MARY: You have—but you have forgotten it! 


GERARD: I hate this room! (Walks to window—pulls 
blind) Filthy little hole vou can hardly see out of! 


Re turns 


It’s worse than ever—damn this fog 


MARY: I could not be more sorry for you, darling! 


GERARD: Why sorry for me—you'’ve got to spend the 


night in this dreary little room, haven’t you? 


| can't 
think of anything more depressing for a man to have 


MARY: I wasn’t thinking of myself—-I meant 
to spend the night alone with an attractive girl who 
loves him very much. I suppose there are men who 
wouldn’t mind? 


GERARD: You'll meet any number! 


MARY: Because some men can control their admira- 
tion for women better than others—it’s no reason to 


be unsympathetic to those who can’t! 


GERARD: Quite—vyes—dquit Taps table with his 


fingers et 
MARY: In pain, darling? 
GERARD: No. What makes you think I am? 


MARY: Well you’ve been pulling the lobes of your 
ear—pulling your nose—scratching your throat to 


pieces—I thought you were! (Rises—looks at herself 
in the glass from different angles) Mind you I may 
be prejudiced Looks at herself again but 
it seems to me that if either of us should be fright- 


ened— it should be me! 
GERARD: What have vou got to be frightened about 
MARY: That is what I have been wondering! 


GERARD Just because | Stops Just becaust 
Stof I know this. Had I known that wom 
































































couldn't have given you a room—I would have 


staved in the car! 

MARY (hat would have been no safer! (Pause 
slters her manner) | mean one of those truck-drivers 
might have driven into us! Besides you wouldn’t stay 
in the car with me—and you don’t want to stay in 
this room with me! I’m gradually beginning to won- 
der if I'm the hell of a girl I thought I was! 


GERARD: You're perfectly aware of what a hell of a 


’ ! 

gir! you are 

MARY: Said unattractively—but behind that strong 
exterior there seems still a human quality. (Looks 
at door) Ssh! I can hear our cheese! (OLD LADY 


rs. She ws carrying tray of tea, ets 


OLD LADY There. lea and bread and che ex | wish 


| had made vou a cake! 


MARY And this looks delicious ! 


CE GS AEE SOE SET 


oLp LADY: My old man 1s terribly excited about you 


two, he’s going to get up early in the morning—go 
up to a farm on the hill and rob some eggs for your 
breakfast ! 


MARY Lauchs) You're to tell him not to! 


oLp LADY: You couldn’t stop him! Is there anything 


else | could get you? 


25 ph Nn AR A Ie ie tT 


GERARD: No—thank you very much—vyou'’ve been 


verv kind 


MARY: You're a very sweet lady! 
Mary: Do you know something? Darkness is a great enemy 
of shyness 


OLD LADY: Now isn’t that nice! (Looks at MARY 
RALPH MICHAEL, BEATRICE PEARSON 


You are pretty ! Points to GERARD You love him 
very much, don’t you? 
MARY With her finger points to GERARD—then 
uche her chest with he fin ge? To the end of 
mv life! GERARD: I’m glad! I’m convinced the most unattrac- 


tive of memories ! 


OLD LADY I like that! Well, goodnight Wall | 
dines MARY: I agree! (Changes her mood) On the other 
hand—if one did—and did not regret it—then it ; 

MARY and GERARD: Goodnight! might be thy happiest of memories? 
! 

OLD LADY Points to mantelpiece That’s my old GERARD: (Endeavouring to be natural—and disinter- 
man up there—if he gets on your nerves—turn him ested) The risk wouldn’t be worth it! 


around. (OLD LADY exits 


MARY: May I be the best judge of what I think? 


MARY Pouring out tea) Oh, I feel so sloppily senti- GERARD doesn't answer As I may never see vou | 
mental! And I’m so cracked about you! Do you again—-surely I should be allowed to speak my 
take sugar? That’s an odd question to ask a man thoughts aloud? (GERARD doesn’t answer—puts food | 
you're spending the night alone with n his mouth) Your parents brought you up awfully | 

well ; 


-ERARD: Iwo! 


| 
MARY Im tates h m Two! You ought to feel very GERARD In what Way } 
lattered——I never have before MARY: Your mother told you when alone with a lady 
GERARD: Congratulations! Manv women wish thev never to speak with vour mouth full—and your . 
had postponed it! father told you always to keep it full—so that you 

wouldn’t be able to! 

MARY: (Passing him cup) 1 would have no sympathy 
with any woman who made such an unattractive GERARD Endeavour [ nore her remarh Can 
mistaks Pours it tea for herself I know that I I butter a piece of bread for you? MARY tohs 


tT 


never shal What’s wrong with that 










































































MARY: Tragi The only night we may ever spend 
together—and all you ask me ts do I want some 


more bread and butte) 


GERARD: May I be forgiven if | remember you are 
only a girl of twenty-two? Inexperienced—and never 


having spent a night with a man alone before? 


MARY If you will add to that highly developed 
only on account of my love for you—lI will forgive 


you! But I hope you are ashamed of yourself ! 


Fi mil } 


tonight that our life on my farm wouldn’t last a 


GERARD You generously agreed in that cai 


yeal 


MARY: (Interrupts him) And your doing nothing 

and existing on my money wouldn’t last a month. | 
acknowledged until you succeed I would be a hin- 
drance and a handicap—and will not come back 
until you send for me! And I will wait until you do! 
But as we are told that sorrow is something that ts 


sent to us to take advantage of so I beheve was foe! 


GERARD: You go home tomorrow-—and in a very 


short time I will hardly be a memory! 


MARY She shakes her head) That will never be 
true! I’ve read enough—heard enough—to know 
that even on a farm a man can’t live without a 
Pll alwavs be 


woman in his life—and until it is me 


miserably jealous 


GERARD: I shall be much too hard worked to think 


about women! Besides an eminent doctor once told 
me that with the exclusion of women from your lift 


the desire for them grows less and less! 


MARY He must have had a hell of a practice North 
of the North Pole that doctor 
GERARD Smile her affectionately) Oh, 


Marvy. I shall miss vou very much 


MARY: Put your arms round me and tell me so prop- 


erlv ! (GERARD rise hakes his head) Why don’t vou 


you're in love with me 


GERARD: If I were only in love with you it would all 


be so easy. but I like you as much as I love you—-and 


that makes it all so difficult ! 


MARY I wonder if there’s a woman livine who 


wouldn’t want to have that said to het 


GERARD: Don’t be extravagant! Sta 

plates) Vll put these things outside 

MARY: Why GERARD doesnt answe uttem pt 
pict ip pl ile Le ive that plate alone 


GERARD: You don’t want these things here all night 


do you? 


MARY Yes | do! \ ou mean to take the m outside and 
not come back! Why don’t vou answe1 
GERARD: Yes—-that is what I intend to do! 


MARY I had no idea I had the mut ot n aking me 


sO Strono 





GERARD: So unutterably weak! (Collects plate l 
admire what you saw in th ss as much as vou do 
MARY Wall al iva ad } in g 1 it 


pleased you ' 


GERARD: I’m sorry the conditions, circumstances of 


our lives prevent me liking it more! (Picks up tray 


But they do! (Mary ha ached the door. Qu 
locks it—takes key out craps it in her handkerchiel 
puts 1t down the front f her dress. 1 late 
prevent her) Give me that kev? (mary shakes he 


head) Give me that key at once. Do you hear 


MARY: I won't. I know it would be useless to trv and 
prevent you getting it—but I’m not going to stay in 


this house alone! 


GERARD: Staving alone has nothing to do with it! 


MARY nods) Give me that kev at once—-do you 


Understand I’m determined to get out of this 


heat 


' 
room 


MARY: Well—if you mean to—I suppose you had 


, , , ‘_ ’ 
better Puts her hand behind her Ddach 


Bi ; ; Vf 4] | 
GERARD Wall o mantelshe s thinki Let me 


tell you. vou are behaving disgracetfully 


approval of nature—and | 


MARY: With the full 
wouldn't be a bit surprised with your Uncle th 
Bishop as well! (GERARD ang) ly does not answer 


You've lost your temper! 


GERARD: Yes I have! (Walks to her) Marv—give m« 


that key Hesitates decently! (MARY shrugs 
he shoulde 7S ams. BF hie cele helf li 44 For the last 
time! (Same busine You shock me more than | 


can tell you! 


MARY: Then I wonder that vou can stay in the same 


roon with mc. 


GERARD: Very well. (Walks to chair) There’s nothing 
Thank God I’m tired 


Turns to her as he ts in chair) My last words to 


else to do but to sleep he re 


you are—I think your behaviour abominabk 


MARY: Something that belongs to genuine, and per- 
manent affection abominable? How strange! Aren't 
you going to cover me up 

GERARD: Pull the rug over vou——and you'll find vou’re 


covered ! 
MARY Walks t fa) What manners! (MARY turns 


7 


A al GERARD / eve are cl sed In Wy book 


of etiquette—it says—-when spending the night alon 


with a lady alwavs remember to w sh her OO dnight ! 


GERARD: Goodnight ! 


MARY Lies on sofa—pu rug over herself) IT wish 
you knew how comfortable this sofa is! (GERARD 
a resn't ansi'e? Still in temper? No AnsSmMe) In 


I 
too depressed to sleep—be nice and give me a cigar- 


ette out of mv bag before you do 
GERARD: I won't. And you smoke too much anvwa\ 


MARY: Don’t be beastly. You surely don’t want me to 


ness this rug all up getting off the sofa do you 











GERARD. Oh, help? GERARD gets out of chai 
MARY arette—lights match. She makes no effort 


light cigarette—looks at him while he is holdin 


” 


atcl if nealinal y. Hi takes no notice 


MARY B vs match ul I don’t care for that one! 
;ERARD Lighting match) This one will be the sam 
and it’s the last one! MARY lights « garette 


ERARD & al} back to chau 


) 


MARY Pause) Do vou know what would be fun 
GERARD: Going to sle¢ p! 


MARY: [That wouldn’t be fun! If I were to meet you 
in Paris one day—we hire a car—drive through 
France to Italy—and when bored come home through 
Switzerland. And then you could say goodbye to me 
n Paris—and we'd both go home until the next 
time! (GERARD doesn’t answer) Your governess could 
sit in the back seat. (GERARD turns his other side not 


her see him smiling) Did you turn around? 
ERARD: I sleep better on this side ! 


MARY: It’s going to be awfully difficult going to sleep 
with that light 


ERARD: You'll get used to it if you keep quiet 


MARY: Do you know something? Darkness is a great 


enemy of shyness 
;ERARD: Many thanks for the warning 


MARY: Oh dear! (Pause) I’m terribly out of conceit 
with myself. (Pause) I don’t know why you sleep in 
that chair when you could s6 easily get out of the 
room Pause Oh dear. (Pause A memorable 
night! It’s no good pretending you are asleep—I 
know you're not! You know that most women would 
be crying bitterly at this moment. (GERARD fries 
de the noise of laughter) Did you laugh? 


ERARD: What at? 
MARY: May I make an epigram? 
ERARD: No. you may not. 


MARY: It isn’t always gentlemanly to be a gentleman! 
GERARD rises from chair—makes pretence of anger 


What’s the matter? 


GERARD: There’s no point in sitting in that uncom- 


fortable chair if one isn’t allowed to sleep. is there? 


MARY: I’m sorry—I won’t say another word! (GERARD 


| } 7 7 
Ne? ” cin pretended ar ger MARY 5, aware 


ERARD: That’s right—be irritating in another way 
Hateful little room! Wish I had stayed in the car 
then I could have walked about all night. (Mary 
nly ks at him) You like this room, I suppose 
MARY only looks at him) I said vou like this room? 


\ , cl I apologist I’m keeping you awake ' 


MARY I’m not sleepy! 








GERARD: (7urns photo around) I'm irritated enough 
without that face adding to it! (Looks at watch 
Two o'clock! Another four hours before daylight 
comes! I suppose you won't mind being alone when 
it does? (MaRY throws key on table. Looks at it 
pause) Whiat’s this? 


MARY: The kev of the door vou have been scream- 


ing for. 


GERARD: (Endeavours to be natural) It would have 
saved a lot of bother if vou’d given it before! (No 
answer) I take it you don’t mind being left alone? 


MARY: No! 


GERARD: Very well! (Walks a little to door—turns 
Would you like my blanket? 


MARY: (Points upstairs) Don’t shout! No thank you! 


Goodnight ! GERARD puts key im lo k fumbles 
with it 


GERARD: (Angrily) How does the damn thing open? 

Faiis to open it) Now we'll have to break the door 
down to let her in in the morning! (Walks back to 
chau 


MARY: I’m sorry! You wanted to go so much. 
GERARD: Yes, I did! 


MARY: Gets off sofa—turns lock the door opens. 
She walks to sofa) It's open! Only a knack! (Pause 


GERARD: How mean. How contemptibly mean! You 
know perfectly well I could have opened that door. 
Having no pride—you have no consideration for the 
pride of others 


MARY: But I thought you wanted to go! 


GERARD: But I do! Is the fact that I don’t an argu- 
ment? (Wipes his forehead with handkerchief) \eno- 


miny pours from me! 


MARY: If you were to hold my hand—don’t you 
think vou’d feel better 


GERARD: Haven’t I fought like a tiger ever since you 
got in that car with me to prevent myself holding 
your hand? Haven't I 


MARY Interrupts him) But if 
GERARD: (Angrily) Could I have a moment’s silence ? 


MARY: I’m sorry! 


GERARD Haven't | attempted to move the Cal to 
take these cups out of the room knowing if I didn’t 


I would say what I am going to Say now 
MARY Eagerly) What? 


GERARD: That you’re the most amusing—the most 


attractive—the most divine woman I will ever know. 
MARY: Am | 


GERARD What do you mean im I? What does it 
atter whether you are or not—if I can’t help think- 


ing you art 
















































































































































MARY: I can’t understand why you have wasted so 
much time telling me something so attractive. 


GERARD: A million reasons. Shyness—decency—the 
fact that I mav never see vou again—if I do where 
am I? If ever there was a man not Captain of his 
soul—I am that unhappy creature ! 


MARY: Well you might look more pleased about it! 
[ am! (Eagerly) Gerard—look, the lamp is flick- 
ering. (Bends to the table) There’s no oil left in it! 
As the light fades away they are looking at each 
other. As the light is almost extinguished) Why fight 
the angels when they are on my side. (The lamp 


coes out 


CURTAIN 


SCENE THREI 


Charles is 5s ated on @a sola, his coal ve sling Oo? the 
end of it. He appears exhausted, and is wiping his 
forehead with his handkerchief. Robert enters. He 


looks at Charles anxiousl 
ROBERT: Charles? Are you ill? 


CHARLES: Yes! My carcer as the extra man has be- 
gun! (Points to suitcase In that suitcase are my 
wife’s shoes, books, everything she possesses that 1s 


heavy. I carried it here from our room. Lift it! 


ROBERT Lifts it. It ws obviously very heavy You 
carried this down the stairs? 


CHARLES: I did! And half way down I decided to 
vote Labor at the next election! 


ROBERT: You've got to listen to me. I’m a rich man. 


you must let me help you 


CHARLES: The most you can ever do for me, my dear 
fellow. is to teach me bridge. I forgive you, but vou 
were a naughty feller. 1 only hope under similar 


circumstances I would have done the same 
ROBERT: You would 
CHARLES: Thank you. Gerard I hear found a room 


for Mary in a cottage and he slept the night in 


the car 


ROBERT: That’s so 


CHARLES: He also tells me she is going with vou this 


afternoon? 


ROBERT Appare ntly 
CHARLES: Taking it badly 


ROBERT: On the contrary, I’ve never seen her hap 
pier, or more gay. It is not as though she didn’t 
adore him because I know she does. I don’t under- 
stand it. (JOHN enters 


JOHN: What your wife has done to that farmhouse 
is unbelievable. You’re just going to love it 


CHARLES: Speak for yourself. I shall always hate it! 
Points to ROBERT) He is willing to lend—vou decide 








JOHN: No, sir. Through our far seeing brother 
Gerard, Ernest has been saved from standing outside 
hotel doors dressed in uniform opening taxi doors for 
asses like himself! I have been saved from a broker's 
office from nine until five. Uncle Charles has been 


saved... 


CHARLES: An extra man can’t be saved from any. 
thing! 


JOHN: (Smiles) Yes, that is true. So, sir, with gaiety 
we return to the place from which we originally 
came. We will at last emulate the glories of our 
first Ancestor. By courage, and fortitude (touches 
CHARLES) and control of temper we will earn the 
respect of those who now use us—and rightly for 
election purposes. We will be an example of hope to 
the many who will shortly be following us. (To 


CHARLES) How did that bunk sound to you? 


CHARLES: Long 


ROBERT: (With admiration) You're wonderful. You 
take it well. You must be proud to be an Englishman, 
Charles 


CHARLES: (7'0 JOHN) What does he mean? 
JOHN I haven’t a notion 


CHARLES: You're not observant, Robert. A French- 
man thanks God he is a Frenchman—A German 
thanks God he is a German—and an American 
thanks God he is an American. But an Englishman 
never thanks God he is an Englishman. He only 
thanks God he isn’t a Frenchman, a German, or an 
American ! 


JoHN: Well spoken, old boy! 


ROBERT: (Smiles) I feel very sad! TI shall miss you 
all very much. 


TOHN: But there is one man who isn’t taking it well. 
sir. My brother. for love of your daughter breathes 
with difficulty. He is indeed this morning a sad sight 


ROBERT: Poor fellow, I’m afraid that is true. (ERNEST 
enters. He is wearing a rubber coat. His trousers ar 


old, he is generally untid) 
CHARLES: May one ask why vou are in fancy dress 


ERNEST: One does not put on one’s Sunday clothes 
to drive a tractor. (Smiles) I say, I’ve smashed the 
blasted thing up, and when I told Gerard in the 
garden just now he didn’t hear a word I said. (T 
ROBERT) My brother, sir, has half a ticket to America 
in his pocket 


ROBERT: I never thought of that. But I will confess 
to you now that ever since she returned this morning 
she’s given me the impression of being quite certain 
he won’t let her go 


ERNEST: Don’t worry, she’s got him all right 


ROBERT Determined girl she alwavs gets what she 
wants in this life, many times to her own disad- 


vantage 








n 


u 


ul 


ernest: Oh, I forgot—she asked me to tell you to 


go up to her. 
goBERT: Forgive me. (Exits) 


{OHN: What’s going to happen to us if this feller 
does go to America ? 


cHaRLES: God alone knows. I had no idea we were 
sO dependent on him. 


1oHN: Why doesn’t he stop this high fallutin non- 
sense and marry her, a girl of her beauty, and her 


money ? 


CHARLES: I trust it is not your hope that he is marry- 
ing her only because she has money? 


JOHN To ERNEST) Come and look at the blasted 
old hypocrite. If he marries her your happy presence 
will be found on every race course in England, and 
you know it 


ernest: Yes. I say, what’s changed Seraro so much 
in a night? I suspect a little fly hidden away in the 
cushions of that car that he and Mary were sitting 
in last night had a most amusing evening. 


CHARLES: I would have you know your brother is a 
very honorable man. 


ERNEST: I agree. But many honorable men have sat 
in a car with a beautiful woman and have been un- 
happily married ever since. 


CHARLES: I trust your mind will benefit from the 
fresh air of the fields. 


JOHN: Poverty is making you very pompous. (ROBERT 


eniers 


ROBERT: (Shrugs his shoulders) I give up—gay as be 
damned. (BisHop enters right 


pisHop: Morning. Where’s Gerard? (7o JOHN 
Your Aunt Venetia is screaming for you. She needs 
your help 


joHN: I go. My epitaph will be points down 


“Here lies helpful John.” 


CHARLES: In that case take that suit case to the farm 
with you 


JOHN: With the greatest of pleasure. (Lifts it) I’m 
sorry it is against the rules of my Union to carry 


suite ases, 


CHARLES: (70 ROBERT-—points to JOHN) For the rest 
of my life! 


GERARD enters. They all look at him 


ERNEST: Brother, you look like a man with half a 


ticket to America in vour pocket. 
GERARD: Do 1? Time will prove you are wrong. 


BISHOP: Gerard, I’m confident Annie has got a solu- 
tion to all your troubles 


GERARD: She has? I couldn't be happier 


ANNE: (Enters right) Gerard, I’m so excited I 
lo RopeRT) Where’s Mary? 


Mary: Isn’t it better to do something that you know you 
can do well than to do something you know you couldn't 
do at all? 
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ROBERT: She is on her wav down 
ANNE: Oh I’m MARY enters cente? 


ANNE: Marv dear. how pretty you look. What a 
charming dress ! 


MARY: (7'o GERARD) You like it, darling? 

GERARD: I’m thinking of the other men who will 
MARY: You know there can never be another man 
ERNEST Quickly; Why 

MARY: I love him 

ERNEST: Oh! 


CHARLES: (7/0 MaRY) I hear you spent the night in 
a workman’s cottage? 


MARY: Yes, Gerard spent the night 
GERARD: Most comfortably in the car 


MARY: He’s got an awfully bad habit of finishing 
sentences for one. Have you noticed it? 
































































ANNE: You don’t want to leave him though, Mary 


MARY: It would be impossible to ever be so unhappy 


! 
again 


ANNE: I know that. So here is the solution. Suppos- 
ing you came and stayed with William and me for 


six months, and worked on the farm? 


BpisHop: If you hated it you would quarrel so bitterly 
you'd realize it was a failure and leave each othe1 
happily. If you leave him this way you'll both he 


always miserabk 


CHARLES: The solution magnificent IOHN nudges 


him Lo he aguivet 


MARY lo GERARD) Do you think it a good idea. 


darling 


GERARD: I think it a most excellent idea, don’t you? 


MARY lo ANNI lo come and stay with you fo 
six months would be divin lo GERARD) But only 
yesterday I was so useless on a farm you wouldn't 
let me stay, and to further prove my uselessness, you 


wouldn’t borrow money from me whom you love, but 
from a bank manager whom you don’t. I wish you 
would tell us all what has so suddenly changed you 


na night 
1OHN and ERNEST! Together) Yes! 


GERARD: If you will look at vourself in the glass again 
you will understand why my affection for you in- 


creases each hour. But you don’t think it a good idea? 


MARY: [I’ve told vou the only farming I will ever do 
is, a thoroughbred, a most attractive riding costume, 
ind ride around a farm. I am as consistent today as 


I was vesterday ! 


GERARD: You'd rather go home 
MARY: If we are both gomeg to think as we thought 
vesterday what else can I do? But don’t be de- 
pressed. darlinco—I will keep 1 = } + 
pressed, darling will keep my promis¢ and wait 
until you succeed and can keep me the Way that 
1 am used to 
] +] 1] } } 1] 

CHARLES Chen one day thei Will De headlines in 
the newspapers: “Oldest woman in the world gets 
married 

TOHN Lau ; That’s awtully good 

MARY lo ROBERT) Oughtn’t we to be going 
ROBERT: I’m w the time ! 

ISHOI Aren t ou wrong not to give 1 L 
Mary 

MARY: Isn't it better to do something that vou know 
vou can do well than to do something vou know vou 
couldn't do at al 

ERARD: Define “well 

IAR’ ly d « con ) h 1oT Viti my hai 
dishevellee \ nds rough and coarse, bad tem- 
ered a Testay: meet you when you return in 


























































charming gown, smelling divinely, a smile on my 
face, offering you every encouragement to believe 
that when you come down to dinner you will have 
a most attractive evening? I know that I could do 


that awfully well. 


CHARLES: (7'o0 GERARD) Do you want anything mor 


attractive than that in your life? 


Shakes his 
possibilities of her going even more painful. (To 
MARY) And all this is to be accomplished in a farm 
house with seven othe people? 


GERARD: head) Charming. It makes thy 


MARY: QOh no. If I stayed, I'd buy your Unck 
Charles one of those little houses coming up for auc. 
tion, put in two bathrooms 


CHARLES: (70 JoHN) What did she say? 


GERARD: You're going to have your own bathroom 


CHARLES: The most generous thought I have ever 
known ! 


JOHN Whispers) You're to share Aunt Venetia’s 


and I'll have yours 


GERARD: My brother Ernest has a pained look of dis- 
appointment on his face 


MARY: (Prevents him speaking) Of course I will do 
the same for you and Helen, Ernest—and you can 
work on the farm from there 


ERNEST: I am so deeply touched words fail m« 


GERARD: I sympathize, Ernest 


MARY: And as I intend if I stayed to bring som 
wonderful English children into the world—with the 
oreat advantage of their being half American I would 
rebuild that old farm house, put in an enormous 
electric plant, gadgets of every kind, and every can- 


ceivable thing of comfort vou can think of 


,OHN: (70 ROBERT) You haven't another daughtet 


have you, su 


ROBERT: No 


TOHN: Pity 
GERARD: I shall be a well kept man. won't I 


MARY: Or I a badly ke pt woman 


CHARLES: I’m curious to know your answer to that 


GERARD: I was waiting to see if there was anvthing 
else Marv would do 


MARY: Believing one day that vour farm, and m 
happiness will be more valuable than my money, I 
would buy that thousand acres adjoining your land 
that you so pine for—and that you may retain you! 
dignity charge vou one per cent more than the bank 


would. 


GERARD: It would mean an awful lot of work for my 


uncle, my brothers, and myself 


MARY: Couldn't vou engage a farmer who knows 


nore than vou do Numbers of m« n who would he lp 






you to be so successful you would not only be able 
to buy our tickets to Paris occasionally, but prepare 
for our security in the days that are ahead of us 
GERARD miling) Look at him. Have I said some 


thing funny 


LES Funny? Brilliant. amazing! That girl 
CHAR 


never says a stupid thing 
sNNE: It does sound sensible, Gerard. 
gisHor: You're not impressed? 


GERARD Shakes his head It’s the same offer I re- 


fused yesterday, more cleverly explained 


the 


HARLES Ri CS i th Great indignati 7 ()} al 


S 


damned ungenerous things that 


erarD: Until you were compelled to, you neve 


vent more than a wet kend in this place Why 


HARLES I’ve always hated the damn place 


)HN R 1ls¢ h hands in the at (Good Pause 
Morning 


GERARD lo CHARLES) I thank you. Without occu- 
nation how long would Mary stay in it? 


HARLES Disturbed) It’s not the same. She could 


ride she could . 


ERARD: Read? Most times the Railway Time Tabl 
You know, and Mary knows she wouldn’t stay five 
minutes. Mary’s object in this is to make me a land- 
wner only, and occasionally we would return to see 


vas well. (Jo Mary) Isn’t that the truth 
MARY: No 


ERARD: Added to your attractive qualities, you hate 


ving 
ROBERT: We've five minutes only, Mary They all 


except GERARD and MARY 


ERARD: You needn't go. (Jhey all stop and look at 


m) I can say goodbye to Marvy with vou all here 


HARLES L'nable to believe it) You're going to 


ner go 


ERARD: She’s made it clear she is going. She has 


acked her things, and had them put in the car 


MARY: If you had accepted my offer I would hav 


ERARD: If you will accept Aunt Annie’s I will ask 


/ u te 

I MARY It’s nceredible his only ambition in life iS to 

| 
see me digging in a field 

y 

k /ERARD: As you won't try it, you will never know its 
many other virtues 

\ ANNI Gerard I hate the thought of you letting 


-ERARD: I hate her going, but happily she can alw 





MARY: How flattering. And when would it pleas 


vou for me to do so? 


GERARD: The day that you take the sam Interest in 
my life as I take in vours. The day you understand 
you can’t buy your own, or anyone else’s happiness, 


you can only make yourself responsible for it. 


MARY: Let me tell you if you let me go I shall never 


come back 
GERARD: That. unhappily. I feel very confident of 


MARY: You don’t mind if you never see me again? 


That’s what it means: 
GERARD: It’s you who are going, not me 


MARY: What right have you to ask me to be a farm 


girl when there is no need to br 


GERARD: Many reasons. One. an effort to save you in 
your middle age becoming, like so many rich womet 


who do nothing, the daily bore of a psychoanalyst. 
MARY: (Anegrily) How dare vou! 


ROBERT: Mary, we must go. 


7 


MARY: (Wall She stops, turns, looks at him 


( roodbve. 


GERARD: Goodbye, Mary. I shall like vou. and lov 


you always. (MARY looks at him 


ROBERT: Mary. please. we must go. (MARY looks al 


them all, hesitate then walks t fa slowly and sits 
down 


CHARLES: He’s not such a bloody fool as I thought 


he was. (Ex 


GERARD: Well. vou little bla kmailes Because I be- 


haved weakly once. vou thought vou could always 


make me? 


MARY: Please go away 


} 


GERARD: However. vou have the good fortune to 
realize for the first time there are other things in thi 


world besides mone, 


MARY: After last night, that you could humiliate m« 


in this wav is unforgivabl 


GERARD: Last night I was emotional. but as it’s the 


unemotional part of our lives that decides our lasting 


happine ss. in such a good cause I had to be a realist 
It was your intention, with the help of my family. 


to get me off that farm? 


MARY: What is the use of my denying it? But that 
you would have let me go after all that happened | 


shall never forgiv 
GERARD: As far as the railway station 


MARY: What do you meat 


GERARD: I would have even let you get into your 

] of | would have CVve?T let Tre Tr tort ind 
CarTria’ “ 1a Nay . rain il and 
if you didn't get out. I'd ha umped into the car 
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Mary: How wise I was, how very unhappy I would have 
been if I had left you 
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platform. And if ever you repeat that I shall say 


you lie 


MARY: You're not the strong man I have been ad- 


miring so much? 


GERARD: Good God, no! I am only a very human 


being with the streneth to be weak 


MARY: Oh, what a relief! Loving you as I do I kept 
thinking all the time I was admiring vou—-oh, what 


a bore he is going to hy 


GERARD: No man ever knows he is a bore. Tell me 


who’s going to be the boss in our establishment? 


MARY: In my book of etiquette it says: marriages 
that last, that are happy, the woman—that is assum- 
ing she is clever enough not to let the half wit she 


married know it 





ERARD: I highly approve of that. 


MARY Shakes her head Darling, I’ve settled lor it. 
but how I hate the thought of a farm 


GERARD: Gradually you'll grow to love it as I do — 
the smell of the earth, the creation of life, the sup 
rising over the horizon, the 


MARY: I think I’m going to be sick 


GERARD: I'll make a deal with you: If you don’t 
grow to like it as I do, I'll leave it and lead your life. 


MARY: How divine of you—-that makes it unlikely 
that you will have to. Gerard, there’s one thing that 
makes me so miserable 


GERARD: Tell me 


MARY: It’s difficult I'm shv——I don’t know how toe 
tell you. 


GERARD: Why shy with m« 


MARY: Well, knowing nothing of the world until ] 
knew you— (Pauses) Well, instinctively I have a feel- 
ing you have known other women before you 
knew me? 


GERARD: It will be frequently held against me, but | 
did know several women before I knew you. And t 
each one I said, “How different you are to any other 
woman I have ever known,” but at the same time | 
privately asked myself this question: If she were in 
a wheel chair, would I wheel her? And until I met 
you. the answer was always—‘“no”. (She doesn’t 


answer) It deserves an answer? 


MARY: Verv swect. 


GERARD: And Ill tell you something else: Now that 
I know you, I wish I had never known them. (She 


doe n't ansiwe? Very sweet. 


MARY: (Smiles at him) How wise I was, how very 
unhappy I would have been if I had left you. (H 
looks at her Very sweet She rise § Like this dress 


darling? 
GERARD: Charming. 


MARY: What fun it would be if I had to send it to be 
pressed? (He looks at her) What a damn dull man 
you are. (He takes her qui kly in his arms. kisses het 


lifts her in his arms 
MARY: What are you doing? 


GERARD: Taking you triumphantly to my family as 
further proof that I am a man of strength. God help 
your financial position if they ever find out I am not! 


He turns carries her off 


CURTAIN 
























Photos courtesy White Barn Theater, Westport, Conp, 


The VARIAC® —the original 


continuously-adjustable autotransformer — has 
so many advantages as a lighting control in 
theaters that it is always a pleasure for us to 
show you another good VaRIAC installation! 


This control board is in the White Barn 
Theater of Westport, Connecticut. It typifies 
what we have been saying in these columns for many years 
...the Variac is the simplest, most economical, most 


efficient and easiest-to-install lighting control there is! 


Note both the “clean” appearance of the control 
board and especially the various switches under the con- 
trols. These switches are the essence of Variac control... 
they can be used to switch one light or any combination 
of lights (up to the full load rating of the Varrac) inter- 
changeably. You can’t do this with the resistive type control. 





ere’s another 


neat 


ARIAC~ 
Theater Installation 


VARIACS are a natural for the small theater with a 
relatively modest budget because of their flexibility and 


simplicity in installation. You don’t have to worry about 
what size lamp you are switching. You can add or subtract 
lamps to any circuit without affecting the lamps then “on”, 


We'd like to tell you more about Variac controls. 
Just fill in the coupon and we'll send you a copy of the 
new booklet STAGE LIGHTING WITH VARIACS, with- 
out obligation (or salesmen’s calls). 








Please send me a copy of the new booklet 
STAGE LIGHTING WITH VARIACS 
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POWERSTAT 
light 
dimming 
POSITIONER 
CONTROL 


THEATRES 





With POSITIONER CONTROL of motor- 
driven POWERSTAT Light Dimming Equip- 
ment, space is saved, complete programs 
can be set in ad- 
vance and at 
selected time inter- 
vals switches ore 
actuated to concur 
with performance 
The POSITIONER 
CONTROL is your 
selector station 
controlling the 
POWERSTAT 
Dimmer installed in 
on out-of-the-way 
location — a com- 
bination that 
provides the ultimate 
in all round per- 
formance, flexibitity 
and results. More in- 
formation contained 
in beautifully illustra- 


ted Bulletin PC-451. 


LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


=-=-MAIL COUPON TODAY:=-- 
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1041 DEMERS AVE., BRISTOL, CONN. ' 
Please send me Free Booklet on : 
Powerstat Light Dimming Equipment. ‘ 
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Trouping Shake- 
spea re 
(continued from page 55) 


The Barter Theatre has been asked: 
Why the classics each year? Why 
Shakespeare? Why do we troupe it? 
/t sells! \t sells partly because of the 
innate cultural heritage of the people 
of the South, partly because the col- 
leges and schools sponsor it on their 
Lyceum and Convocation series as a 
cultural, recreational evening. 

Ironically, however, the physical 
recreational followers have the option 
on the calendar date instead of the 
cultural Basket- 
ball is still more of a “must” than in- 


recreational event. 
tellectual recreation in our institutions 
of higher learning. Perhaps this is a 
commentary on the cultural status of 
our nation: so much for the muscle 
and so little for the spirit. 

Another reason we troupe Shake- 
speare is that it lends itself to color- 
ful productions. We have learned over 
a period of nineteen years that the 
Bard’s plays must be theatrically, im- 
aginatively, and yet economically, 
produced. Our formula for producing 
Shakespeare is to have the script 
typed out as prose instead of poetry. 
This kill the 


cadence and make the meaning more 


tends to instinct for 
coherent to the actors and thus to the 
audience. Secondly, we have learned 
never to stop the play with blackouts 
or lowering the curtain for scenes. It 
flow of 
logue. Scenes change in full view of 


A blackout or 


the scene to the modern audience is 


continues as a steady dia- 


the audience. wait in 


like a film break in a movie theatre. 
This 


forming an opinion until the magical 


formula prevents them from 
evening has come to a conclusion, and 
they go out of the theatre having lost 
themselves in the mantlé of the thes- 


pian clouds of make-believe. 


BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIFY 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS 


PACKED AND PRICED SPECIALLY FOR 
COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 


Complete linc of scenic artists’ supplies 


Write for cotelogve ond lotest « 


GOTHIC COLOR CO., -INC. 


90 NINTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 11, NY 
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COSTUMES 

SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES — 

CURTAINS 


“Wha? Fabrics Can Do 
For Your Show” 


DATIANS 


NEW YORK: 142 W. 44th Sp. 
BOSTON: 400 Boylston St. 
_ CHICAGO: 125 N. Wabash Ave. 


1 N LOS ANGELES: 
Dazian's of California, Inc.,731 S. Hope Street 


Pe Tumes 


The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an average 
of 100 amateur productions every week. Send 
us a list of your requirements and be sure 


ESTABLISHED | 













Largest 
collection of the 
world's finest costumes 


Brooks costumes your next show! 


BRO O K § 


1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 











Write for details, or send rough sketches, for 
estimates and color renderings. Please 
be sure to include measurements. 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


@ All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral 
Cut, 78 RPM a 
OA ee 


SEND then Woxed 


FoR @ Quick-Cuved Wherever 
FREE tageous 
CATALOGUE 
TODAY 
DISTRIBUTED BY | 


Thomas J. 


VALENTINO, Inc. 


DEPT. TA-4 
150 West 46th Street 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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@ Playable on any Phonograph 
or Turntable 





CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Instantaneous 
Recording Service 


Toronto, Ont., Can. 





13th Year 


Distinguished Guest Stars include Gloria Swan- 
son, Edward Arnold, Eddie Dowling, Stuart 
Erwin, E. E. Horton, Ruth Chatterton, Alfred 
Drake, Ilka Chase 
ow 
Wide Opportunity for Apprentices in 
Somaaee Productions 
Broad Theatre Training 
ow 
Spend the Summer at the Beaches of the 
Cool South Jersey Coast 


Classes 


ow 
. Address T. C. Upham 
Manager 
South Jersey Players 


Cape May New Jersey 





42 Lombard St. | 





June 25th—Sept. 3rd 
SUMMER STOCK at the 


SHOW SHOP THEATRE 


Limited number of students accepted fo 
work and study with professional company 
in beautiful Connecticut surroundings. 
Classes in all phases of Theatre. Program 
designed to develop talent and provide 
the experience which brings results. 


Write for brochure. 


SHOW SHOP THEATRE 
CANTON, CONNECTICUT 
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The Wagabond Players, Ine. 
10 Weeks Opening June 26 


Lake Summit 
Playhouse 


TUXEDO (nr. Asheville), N. C. 


ACT with the 
professional Equity 
Co. Former students now 
Equity Vagabond Members 
Write for booklet 
VAGABOND SCHOOL 

OF THE DRAMA, INC. 


(Non Profit Educational Institution) 
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In trouping Shakespeare from Ab- 
ingdon, Virginia, into twenty-eight 
states and into the hundred counties 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
the Barter Players have probably ex- 
posed more people of our generation 
to the Bard than any other theatrical 
company in America. 

Even before Orson Welles, we did 
“Julius Caesar” in modern dress, then 
the same play in Latin. It is probably 
the only Latin I remember. Then we 
did a production of “Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” to prove that the Elizabethan 
idiom and speech still existed in the 
Virginia Highlands. Then came a pro- 
duction of “Macbeth” and the his- 
torical series of the Henrys. But not 
until our production of “Edward III” 
by Shakespeare (?), as we so pro- 
grammed it, did the Barter Theatre 
gain national recognition as a Shake- 
speare producing organization. Two 
so-called authorities dis- 
agreed most violently; one swore 
Shakespeare wrote “Edward III” and 
the other claimed he did not. A fisti- 
cuff in the lobby occurred. That mo- 


academic 


ment was the beginning of a true 
renaissance of caring for theatre in 
the flesh in these parts. In that un- 
forgettable doubtful Shakespeare play 
appeared none other than Gregory 
Peck, Larry Gates, Warren Stevens, 
Ken Toby, Kalita Humphreys, Larry 
Hugo, and Charles Korvin, and Fred 
Stewart directed it. At that time none 
of these individuals had been heard of. 

A “rooting” audience for the 
classics in Virginia and in the South 
is being developed and for the most 
part they have been culturally satis- 
fied. From a producer’s point of view 
it is wonderful to convert a new and 
vital audience to liking Shakespeare, 
and it is most satisfying when they 
are surprised that they can have fun 
and laugh real belly-laughs at the 
Dromios in “The Comedy of Errors,” 

(continued on page 92) 


: HILLTOP THEATRE ; 


Maryland’s Oldest Professional 
Summer Stock Company 
North of Baltimore 
16 WEEKS OF STOCK 
Opening May 28 « 1951 
A SMALL NUMBER OF 
REGISTERED APPRENTICES 
ACCEPTED EACH SUMMER 


DON SWANN, Jr. . . . PRODUCER 
GEORGE SCHAEFER . . . DIRECTOR 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE HILLTOP THEATRE, INC. 
EMERSON’S FARM, LUTHERVILLE, MD, 
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The School of Distinction 


Classes For 


TAP, BALLET, TOE, SPANISH, 
MUSICAL COMEDY, ACROBATICS 


Evening classes 
for Business People 
For Information Apply To 


Jack Stanly’s 


School of the Dance 


1658 Broadway, New York 19, N. \’. 
COlumbus 5-9223 


Third Season 


THE HURON PLAYHOUSE 
HURON, OHIO 
“The Heart of Lake Erie Vacationiand” 
Season: June |! to August 13 


A Summer Theatre conducted by Bowling 
Green State University, offering at moderate 
cost a fully accredited program at both grad- 
uate and undergraduate levels in acting, di- 
recting, stagecraft, lighting, and production. 
A series of seven plays in public performance 
provides a working laboratory for student per- 
sonnel. For further information, write: Dr. 
Elden T. Smith, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


GATEWAY to a 
Theatre Career 


Broadway and Hollywood representa- 
tives, agents, and famous personalities attend 
Kennebunkport Playhouse performances which 
offer apprentices a rare opportunity to dis- 
play their talents at this nationally famous 
summer theatre colony. 


Apprentice applications now being re- 
ceived for the 21st annual summer drama 
festival, June 26—Sept. 1, 1951. 
Inquiries — Address: 

Robert C. Currier, Managing Director 
Kennebunk port Drama Festival 


Kennebunkport Playhouse 
Kennebunkport, Maine 





SCHUSTER-MARTIN 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


Second oldest institution of its kind in the 
United States. 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 
ee e @ 


Professional training for 


THEATRE, RADIO 
TELEVISION 


Schuster-Martin is noted for the sound technical 
and artistic training it gives its students. All 
classes are limited to insure individual attention. 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 20 


For catalog address: Secretary, Little Playhouse, 
Kemper Lane, Cincinnati 6, Shio. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Public performances weekly. 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. 
Comprehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion 
directing, scene building, lighting, costumes. 
television over noted networks. All studies directed to attainment of professional standards. 


Radio and 


Summer Terms Open June 25th and July 9th 


Approved for Veterans 


Registration Limited 


THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 


SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog T fo CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 


\. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


BEATRICE BOOTH COLONY and ALFRED TAYLOR COLONY announce the 
opening on July 2nd of the 14th Season of the 


KEENE SUMMER THEATRE anp 
MUSIC WORKSHOP 


HERBERT V. GELLENDRE, Managing Director 
Joseph Wood, Musical Director 
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The Music Workshop offers courses in 
music theory, chora | singing, voice, speech 
and acting. Qualified students appear in 


professional musical productions. Actor- 
singers apply. 











The Dramatic Workshop offers courses in 
voice, speech, studies in classic repertory 
and acting. Appear as cast in professional 
productions. Openings for apprentices in 
Technical Department. 


For information, write: Herbert V. Gellendre, 


Director of ¥ 
Admissions 


16 East 98th St., 8-D, New York 29, New York 





oes xin» 
rasadena Playhouse 


9 Weeks of Profitable Training. Additional 
credit for advancement. Open to Drama 

Instructors, Community Theatre Directors, 

Graduate and upper division college students. 


5 PRODUCTIONS 
Gain experience and training in advanced 

Acting Techniques, Speech and Body Training, 

and Theatre Clinics. Participate in 5 produc- 

tions before paying audiences. 

Take advantage of this 9 weeks of living, 
learning, working in the professional 
atmosphere of this world famous million- 

dollar producing theatre plant. Reasonable 
enrollment fee. Write today for complete 

information. 


PLAYHOUSE College of Theatre Arts 


33 S. El Molino, Pasadena, California 


Join the 


SUMMER 
SESSION 











lrouping Shakespeare 


(continued Jrom page 91) 


Dogberry and Verges in “Much Adp 
About Nothing,” or Sir Toby, Maria. 
Malvolio, and Aguecheek in “Twelf) 
Night.” It is like a new toy to a child 
when audiences find for the first time 
that live theatre is for them. Whey 
you realize that they understand the 
thought and the emotional side of the 
sometimes compound, complex Shake. 
spearean lines, and when you find 
that they are not only enjoying 
story. but have a deep wll 
for the symphony of words, jt jg 
worth the headaches of producing, 
Priestley once said that “the theatre 
is a communion of human beings,” 
To make that possible, to give the 
audiences the joy of seeing another 
world, and to give the actors a chance 
to make that magic for the audience. 
j which even the 
profits of “South Pacific” could not 
buy. To have an emotion is to have 


is compensation 


life. To give the individual audiences, 
actors, and communities a new, ex 
hilarating experience is a joy. Taking 
theatre to agrarian America is a chal- 
lenge I wish more people would eX: 
perien Cc. 

Robert Porterfield is founder and di- 
rector of the State Theatre of Vir 


ginia, the Barter, at Abingdon. 





ANTA will again edit the annual 
Regional Theatre issue of THEATRE 
Arts. This year we ask all theatre 
groups to send us a 300-350 word 
report on their most important ae- 
complishment of the season. What 
single achievement has contributed 
most to your success during the 


past year? A new play? A new 
theatre building? A_ special pro- 
gram for the season? New de 


signs? Experiments in stagecraft? 
New promotion methods? Guest 
stars / Spec ial projects for the com- 
munity? A successful subscription 
campaign? Sponsorship of touring 
companies? New business proce- 
dures? Audience participation? 
Reports should be typewritten 
and submitted directly to Elizabeth 
Birdsall at ANTA, 139 West 4 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. Please 
send your best production photo 
graph fully captioned (title of 
play, author, director, designer, 
producing group, date of perform 


ance). The deadline is April 20. 
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The Dance-Drama School 
Special Summer Program 


e Acting for dancers 
@ Modern dance technique 





a. 

h e Ballet 

d e Composition workshop 

le Also classes for children and teen-agers 
‘1 Recreational dance classes 

e Bonnie Bird, Director 

ie Call or write for brochure A 

a Beatrice Gottlieb, Exec. Dir 

d The Dance-Drama School 

me 115 W. 52 St., New York 19—Circle 6-2274 


«| | Jufts Arena Theater 


TUFTS COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 
er July 2nd to August 18th 
e AN ACTORS’ THEATER 
e, 
he All roles played by school company. Five 
' plays, five performances each. Arena stage, 
ot metropolitan Boston audiences. All time 
ve spent in rehearsal and performance. 9% 
= University credits toward A.B. or A.M. de- 
, gree. Limited to 15 men, 10 women. 
X 
- FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
i. Secretary, Tufts Arena Theater 
- Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 


i THE PINE BEACH PLAYHOUSE 


Brainerd, Minnesota 
"In the Land of the Sky Blue Waters”’ 
has openings for a Limited Number of 
Advanced Apprentices 
10 Week Season Beginning June 25 
10 Hit Plays 


2 Theatres 
Professional Acting Companies — New York Directors 
Guest Stars 
Apprentices interested in any phase of thectre opera- 
tion will be considered 
Companies lodged in two of Minnesota's finest summer 
resorts 
ideal Climate ©* Plentiful Recreational Facilities 
Mouthwatering Meals 
No Tuition Charged 
Room and Board—$21.00 per week 
For Further Information Write: 
Managing Director, Pine Beach Playhouse 


Box 387 


Council Bluffs, lowa 
No applications accepted after May 15th 


} THE 


on the beautiful New Hampshire Coast 
General Managers 
John Vari, Alfred Christie 
Announce a Nine-Week 
Summer Season 
Beginning July 2, 1951 


Past Productions Have Included: ‘'Rain,"’ 
Up the Sky 


"Light 
Tonight at 8:30,"" and ‘The Glass 
Menagerie’ 

AN EQUITY CO. 
Accepting a Limited Number 
of Apprentices 
Write: 

ALBERT ACKEL 
172 Waverly Place, New York City 14, N. Y. 














HAMPTON PLAYHOUSE 







An American Shake- 
speare Festival 
(continued from page 56) 


thus giving the stage directors the 
widest latitude in deciding how the 


plays shall be produced. The Globe | 


Theatre was three stories high and 
had no roof over what we now call 
the orchestra section. Because of cli- 
matic conditions as well as the noise 
made by passing airplanes, this is not 
now practical, so the theatre will be 
provided with a roof. It will also be 
provided with air conditioning for 
cooling in the summer and heating 
in the winter. 

The third floor of the theatre build- 
ing will contain a number of school 
rooms which will house the Shake- 
speare Academy and School of Act- 
ing. rehearsal rooms, etc. Adjacent to 
the theatre will be a restaurant known 
as the Mermaid Tavern and a build- 
ing which will house the scenery, 
scenery workshop, costumes, etc., so 
that all the scenery and costumes may 
be constructed at the theatre as was 
done in Elizabethan days. 

It is fortunate that an American 
scholar, Dr. John Cranford Adams, 


(continued on page 94) 









CHAUTAUQUA 
Theatre SCHOOL 
JULY 2nd-AUGUST 11th 


Conducted in connection with 





Chautauqua Repertory Theatre 


Direction, Staff and 
Stage productions for 
Theatre and School 
are from the 


CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
















Rehearsal Seminar* — 
Stagecraft* 

Body Mechanics 
Children’s Theatre 
Make-up 

Fencing 
* New York University credits 
On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua where 


you can enjoy symphony orchestra, op- 


era, lectures and all summer sports. 


Direction, Frederic McConnell 
Kirk Willis, Robert Allman 


Address inquiries to: 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 











MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Operated in conjunction with the famous 


OGUNQUIT PLAVHOUSE 
Ogunquit, Maine 
For further information address: 


MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 


78 Dartmouth Street 
Forest Hills, L. L, New York City 
or Ogunquit, Maine 


BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 


DRAMA WORKSHOP 
STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
MARIA HERSHMAN-HORCH, DIR. 


July 1st-August 26th, 1951 
Intensive dramatic training, practical on-stage 
work, outdoor and indoor stages in beautiful 
surroundings. 
For Information Please Write To 
Maria Hershman-Horch 
325 East 57th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
PLAZA 9-8079 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


July and August 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Chariotte Perry, Director 
Harriette Ann Gray, 
Contemporary Dance 


Drama, Ballet, Stage Production, 
Art, Music 


Professional, Apprentice and 
Children's Theatre Units 


PORTIA A. MANSFIELD 
135 Corona Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
Pelham 8-0025 





LELAND POWERS 


iat lele] Ge], 


RADIO and THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course in 
Radio, Television and Theatre 


ANNOUNCING THEATRE 
NEWSCASTING TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING 

SCRIPT WRITING 

RADIO MUSIC 

PRODUCTION DICTION 


STATION ROUTINE 
F. Russell Gilbert—Radio Director 
Dwight A. Meade—Television Director 
Keinert Wolff—Theatre Director 
Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 















the establishmen 


AMERICAN 
DRAMATURGICAL 





ortoble 
heater 
roductions 


in its work 


PLAYHOUSE 


INVITES PUBLIC SUGGESTION 


as t : how 


This Theater 


shall function 


Write to: 


WILLIAM DE LYS 


64 West Randolph Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Prepare NOW for TOP TV CAREERS 


at 


HOLLYWOOD'S FIRST 


Est. 1947 


PRODUCTION 


Approved for Veterans 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Day or Evening Classes 


Learn with real TV equipment 
in our own TV Studio and Workshops 


VISITORS WELCOME 


9 A.M.-9 P.M.—Mon. thru Fri. 


Literature and Information: 
REGISTRAR, (DEPT. A) 
TRAINING DIVISION 


AMERICAN TELECASTING 


CORPORATION 
5600 SUNSET BOULEVARD 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


(Phone: HOllywood 9-8347) 


of an 





completely 
equipped 
SCHOOL 
devoted 
exclusively 
to 


TELEV sion 


ACTING ® DIRECTING 
WRITING ® STAGECRAFT 












An American Shake- 
speare Festival 
(continued from page 93) 


President of Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, has devoted many 
years of his life to the study of the 
original Globe Theatre and has con- 
sented to act as adviser in the build- 
ing of the theatre, along with his col- 
laborator, Mr. Irwin Smith. 

Plans are proceeding for the erec- 
tion of the theatre, but owing to the 
present national emergency it will not 
be possible to begin operations this 
season. Those who may desire further 
information regarding the contem- 
plated Festival should address Shake- 
speare Festival Association, c/o The 
Theatre Guild, 23 West 53rd Street, 
New York City 


Lawrence Langner is co-director of 
the Theatre Guild, which has brought 
to the American stage productions of 
“Othello,” “The Taming of the 
Shrew.” “Twelfth Night,” “The Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor,” “The Winter's 
Tale.” and currently “As Y ou Like It.” 










































































$10.00 Cuff link $ 5.50 
5.01 { 5.50 
Ea 5.00 Ring 6.00 


$17.50 I $15.0¢ 


Tax Included: Postpaid U.S.A. No C.0.D.'s 


Send ring size when ordering Write for Free 
Itlustrated Catalog, 


The Jamaica Silversmith 
79-32 164th Street Jamaica, New York 














(2) A Staff of Professional Directors and 





(3) An Organization with 15 Years of success 


ALTHO this is the largest, oldest, and most populer 
summer theatre training-base for young actors (2,230 
alumni) it costs less to attend than other groups. 





Write for Cotclogue and a 


we hove helped. Address: 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 


























17TH SEASON 


at the Famous “Theatre In a Garden” 


- . 


es 
sD cnec 1ISS — aie 


JULY 4TH THRU SEPT. 3RD 


Daily performances, except 
Wednesdays; two plays each 
week, all season! 
Professional ensemble. distin- 
guished guest actors, stimulat- 
ing atmosphere. outdoor living 
on the shores of picturesque 
Green Bay in Wisconsin's re- 
sort country. 


Inquiries Are Invited from Student 
ictors, Young Professionals 
and Technicians. 


Partial Scholarships Available 
to Limited Number of Appren- 
tices WV ho W ill Appear W ith 


Equity Company. 


Write: Secretary 


THE PENINSULA PLAYERS 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 














MER THEATRE 


...eATITS BEST! 


YOUR CAREER IN 
THEATRE — RADIO — TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 
SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES: 


(1) A Year-Round Stock Company 
Insuring all of our talented people 
the unusual opportunity of contin- 










vous employment! 





Teachers—Accredited by the State Dept 
of Education—Approved by Veterans Admin. 






ful management, with a chain of Summer 
Theatres. 16 building plant beside the seo 












Nonderful meals and room 





) per 












6-page book called “‘RE- 


sting hundreds whom 









(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


ape my 
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light volume 
not necessary: 


PROJECTS FAR MORE LIGHT THAN ANY 
CONVENTIONAL, INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 


This increased brilliancy is made possible by a variable focal length objective 
lens system, a 544-inch silvered glass reflector, and Fresnel lens used with a 
standard 115-volt, 1000-watt prefocused projection type bulb. 


As contrasted to the conventional incandescent spotlight, with which the spot 
size is varied solely by irising, to result in substantial light loss, the Trouperette utilizes all the light 


through most of the spot sizes. 


6/2 TIMES BRIGHTER HEAD SPOTS 


Sharp edges from head spot to flood. Horizontal masking control can be angled at 45 degrees in each 
direction. Fast-operating color boomerang accommodates six slides. Height-adjustable mounting 


stand. 





shipping. 


theatres, ice shows, 


Can be plugged into any 110-volt convenience outlet. 


THE STRONG TROUPER HIGH INTENSITY ARC SPOTLIGHT 


with variable focal length lens system for projecting a dazzling snow-white spot in larger 


circuses, arenas, and coliseums. 


Automatic arc control maintains a constant arc gap, free from hiss or flicker. A trim of 
carbons burns one hour and 20 minutes at 21 volts and 45 amperes, 

Draws only 10 amperes from any 110-volt A.C. convenience outlet, making the use of 
heavy rotating equipment unnecessary. An adjustable, self-regulating transformer is an 
integral part of the base. Mounted on casters. Easily portable. Easily disassembled for 


SEE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING DEALERS OR USE COUPON FOR OBTAINING LITERATURE 


= N. Y.—National Theatre Supply Co.; Albany Theatre 

upply 

Atlanta—National Theatre Supply Company 

Atlantic City—Boardwalk Film Enterprises 

Auburn, N. Y.—Auburn Theatre Equipment 

Baltimore—J. F. Dusman Co.; National Theatre Supply Co. 

Boston—J. Cifre, inc.; National Theatre Supply Co. 

Buftale—Dion Products; National Theatre Supply Co. 

Charlotte—National Theatre Supply Co.; Standard Theatre 
Supply Compan 

Chicago—Ab bott Theatre Equipment Co.; Gardner Jansen, 
Inc.; Hollywood Stage Lighting Co.; Midwest Stage Light- 
ing Co.; Drot! Theatre Supply Company, inc.; National 
Theatre Supply Company 

Cincinnati—National Theatre Supply Company 

Cleveland—National Theatre Supply Company 

Dallas—Hardin Theatre Supply Company; Modern Theatre 
Equipment Company; National Theatre Supply Company 

Denver—National Theatre Supply Co.; Graham Brothers 

Des Moines—National Theatre Supply Company 

Detroit—National Theatre Supply Co. 

Forty Fort, Pa.—V. M. Tate Theatre Supplies 

Greensboro, N. C.—Standard Theatre Supply Company 

Houston—Southwestern Theatre Equipment Company 

Indianapolis—National Theatre Supply Company 

Kansas City, Mo.—Shreve Theatre Supply; National Theatre 
Supply Company 

Los Angeles—J. Mi. Boyd: C. J. Holzmueller; National The- 
atre Supply Company; Pembrex Theatre Supply Corp. 


THEATRE sot 5 , , 
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Louisville—F alls City Theatre Supply Company 

Memphis—National Theatre Supply Co. 

Milwauk ee— National Theatre Supply Co.; R. Smith Company 

Minneapoli s— Minneapolis Theatre Supply; National Theatre 
Supply Company 

New Haven—National Theatre Supply Company 

New Orleans—National Theatre Supply Company 

New York City—National Theatre Supply Company 

Norfolk—National Theatre Supply Company 

Oklahoma City—Nationa!l Theatre Supply Company; Okla- 
homa Theatre Supply Company 

Philadelphia—8lumb erg Brethers; National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Pittsburgh—Atias Theatre Supply; Nationa! Theatre Sup. Co. 

Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain Theatre Supply Company 


THE ; 
Please send free literature on the 
oy T ay 8) N G ( ) Strong Trouper Arc Spotlight. 
ELECTRIC corP. = 
The World's Largest Monv- 
focturer of Projection Company 
Arc Lamps 
treet 
94 City Park Avenue . 
TOLEDO 2, OHIO City & State 








San Francisco—C. J. Holzmuelier; National Theatre Supply 
Company; W. G. Preddey Theatre Supplies 

Seattle—B.F. Shearer Company; National Theatre Supply Co. 

Sioux F alle—American Theatre Supply Company 

St. Louis—City Electric Company; National Theatre Supply 


any 

Toledo— Theatre Equipment Company 

Westerly, R. 1.—G. H. Payne Motion Picture Service 

Canada—Dominion Sound Equip., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec; 
Genera! Theatre Supply Co., Montreal, Quebec; 
Perkins Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec; 
Perkins Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario; 
General Theatre Supply Company, Winnipeg 
Sharp's Theatre Supplies, Ltd., Calgary, Alberta 


Strong Trouperette Incandescent Spotlight’ 


Ne ee 


95 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 


36th Year 


An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 
@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 


@ TELEVISION 


Public appearances © Veteran approval 


Summer Terms: 
July 2-Aug. 10; Aug. 6-Aug. 24 
Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise @ Day 
& Eve. @ Teen-Age & Children's Depts. @ Cat. T 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio City 


—~ 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


EVGENE, OREGON 
Eight-Week Summer ee 
June 18 to August 1951 
"Formal Study amid Saat Splendor" 
COMPLETE ) 





DRAMA 

RADIO 
BROADCASTING 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


PROGRAM OF 
UNDERGRADUATE 
{ and GRADUATE | 
COURSES © 


B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., Degrees 
Special and General Teachi Credentials 
For further Information of Catalog Write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Oregon State System of Higher Educatior 
Room 207, Dept. Q, 220 S. W. Alder Street 

Portland 4, Oregon 










Authorized by Oregon State 
Education 


Board of Higher 


LEWIS SCHOOL 


18th Year 


acting career under guidance 
of the Professional Director, Harrison 
Lewis. Classes limited to insure his 
personal supervision. Advanced proteges 
appear in weekly showcase productions 
for talent scouts with the professional 
Playhouse. 15 plays were 


Plan your 


Brooklyn 


produced last season. 


Robert 
Eleanor Lynn, 
Anne Jeffreys and Glen Vernon. 


Booklet W9 
Address Secretary, Room 818 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. 19 Circle 6-2994 


Former Proteges of Harrison Lewis: 
Cummings, Margaret Lindsay, 
Jimmie Savo, 


Day and Evening 





FOUR 











APPROVE . FOR 


ation ang 


VETERANS 
cat al gue ade 


26 The Fe 


For inforn 


nway, 





630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 


jress Dra 
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Conservatory of Music 


AM 


y 
ACTING 
PRODUCTION 


Summer Theatre School, June 25th— August 4th 
“Fall term Sept. 18"’ 


NEW MODERN THEATRE <pehecnypataied 
5 seat Main Theatre—i25 seat Experiment 


EAR 


ma Department, 


Boston 


Televising Shake- 
speare 
(continued from page 


50) 


sult was a series of disconnected, con- 
fused scenes. Our decision was based 
text. We cut 
the play to the basic scenes of the 


on careful study of the 
story; we re-arranged them to suit 
our studio and equipment, and then 
we composed enough dialogue and 
action to unite the scenes we wished 
to retain. We also knew that we had 
little time to set the 
action and characters, 


background of 
so instead of 
using Shakespeare’s expository scenes, 
wrote narrative in 


we a complete 


Elizabethan-style dialogue to intro- 


duce the characters and the situation 
confronting them. 

At the conclusion of the broadcast. 
we were accused by some of present- 


“Othello” as 
by others we 


ing a cheap melodrama: 
were told that we had 
for television. 
It is the latter that we want to believe. 
We 


never to 


found a “new writer” 


don’t know, and it is a blessing 
know, Shakespeare 
might have written if he had been a 


what 


contemporary of “Howdy Doody” or 
“Man Against Crime.” However, 


there is proof that if Shakespeare's 


plays are moved to the television 
studio instead of trying to move tele- 
vision to the Elizabethan stage, the 
result can be exciting Shakespeare 


and exciting television. 

If the past experiments with Shake- 
habit, 
there will be a few disturbed scholars 
who more intent on text than 
But it is the belief of this re- 
porter that the Bard’s ashes will rest 


speare in television become a 
are 
theatre. 


undisturbed, and television itself will 


add dessert to its production menu. 


Fred Coe is Executive Producer at 


VBC, and the produc er of the Philco 


Television Playhouse. 


DEPARTMENT 


Harlan Grant, Direct 
LEVEI 
SPEECH 
RADIO 


COURSE AT COLLEGE 
DIRECTING e 
DESIGN e 








l ‘ 1 lighting equipment 
DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 
Boston Conservatory 


1< ~}, 
15, Massachusetts 


of Mus: 


eo 








































THE SHARON 
PLAYHOUSE 


Summer Theatre ae 










Experience with Equity 
Acting Company | 
' 
{ 


eee eee 


Write for catalogue 


intmen? 


THE SHARON PLAYHOUSE 


Sharon, Connecticut 
HS 


THEATRE-GO-ROUND 


Virginia Beach, Va. 
Arena Theatre in Blue and Yellow Ten} 
EQUITY CO. 





For information please write: 


LESLEY SAVAGE 


333 East 53rd Street, New York 22, New York 





LAKE GROVE THEATRE 


(in the heart of Long Island, 50 miles from N.Y.C.) 


Offers 
A SUMMER SHOWCASE 


or young people who wish to work in 
uring J y and August 
up w 

YVorid We Live lr 

Night's Dream 

other product 


LISA PARNOVA 


the theatre 
Those accepted into the 
be eligible for leading parts in “The 
“As You Like It ** Midsummer 

“The Show-of “Peer Gynt” and 
ons under the direction of 


and a competent professional staff 


Daily classes in be 


stage techr 


illet, speem, voice production ond 


ique. |deal rehearsal and living conditions, 


For Interview Write Phone BRyant 9-0003 
Mr. Ronald Barry, 113 West 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


PROVINCETOWN THEATRE 


STUDIO OF DRAMA 
(Where the untalented are rejected) 


LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING* 
In Stock At The Famous 


REGINALD GOODE | 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Clinton Hollow, N. Y 


ED a 


(two hours from Broad 


way) where a limited group of students are 

oached in leading roles, which they actually 

perform before paying audiences. 18th Season 
No Outside Stars 

WRITE A & REGINALD GOODE 

LETTER TO 


SALT POINT, N. Y. 
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